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CONTINUATION OF A WORK 
-IN PROGRESS " 


by JAMES JOYCE 


Jaunty Jaun, as I was shortly before that made aware, next halted 
to fetch a breath, the first leg of his nightstride being pulled 


through, and to loosen (let God’s son now be looking down on 


the poor preambler !)both of his bruised brogues that were plainly 
made a good hit before his hosen were at the weir by Lazar’s Walk 
(for far and wide, as large as he was lively, was he noted for his 
humane treatment of any kind of abused footgear) a matter of 
maybe nine score or so barrelhours distance off as truly he merited 
to do. He was there, I could planemetrically see, when I took a 
closer look at him, that was to say, greatly altered for the brighter, 
though still the graven image of his squarer self as he was 
used to be, perspiring but happy notwithstanding his foot was 


still asleep on him the way he thought by the holy januarious he 


had a bullock’s hoof in his buskin, with his halluxes so splendid, 
through Ireland untranscended, bigmouthed poesther, propped 
up, restant, against a butterblond warden of the peace, one 
comestabulish Sigurdsen, who, buried upright like the Osbornes, 
had tumbled slumbersomely on sleep at night duty behind the 
curing station, equilebriated amid the embracings of a monopolized 
bottle. 

Now, there were as many as twentynine hedge daughters out of 
Saint Brigid’s national night school (for I seemed to remember 
how it was still a look before you leap year) learning their ante- 
meridian lesson of life, beseated as they were upon the brinks- 


pondy, attracted to the rare sight of the first human yellowstone 
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landmark while they paddled away keeping time magnencaleee a 


with their eight and fifty pedalettes, playing foolufool jouay allo 
misto posto, all barely in their typtap teens, describing a charming 
dactylogram of nocturnes though repelled by the snores of the 
log who looked stuck to the sod as ever and oft, when liquefied, 
he murmoaned abasourdly in his Dutchener’s native, visibly unmo- 
ved, over his treasure trove for the crown: Dotter dead bedstead 
mean diggy smuggy flasky. 

Jaun (after he had in the first place doffed a hat with a reinfor- 
ced crown and bowed to all the others in that chorus of praise 
of goodwill girls on their best beehiviour who all they were girls 
all rushing sowarmly for the post as buzzy as sie could bie to 
read his kisshands, kittering all about, rushing and making a 
tremendous girlsfuss over him pellmale and his rosyposy smile, 
mussing his frizzy hair and the golliwog curls of him all done 
in loveletters like a trayful ef cloudberry tartlets and smilingly 
smelling, pair and pair about, broad by bread and slender to slim- 
mer, the nice perfumios that came peeling off him (nice !) which 
was angelic simply, savouring of wild thyme and parsley jumbled 
with breadcrumbs (0 nice !) and feeling his full fat pouch for him 
so tactily and jingaling his jellybags for he was just the killingest 
ladykiller all by kindness now you, Jaun, asking kindlily (hillo, 
missies !) after their howareyous at all with those of their dolly- 
begs (and where’s Agatha’s lamb ? and how are the two colum- 
billas 2) he next went on (finefeelingfit!) to drop a few stray 
remarks anent their personal appearances and the contrary tastes 
displayed in their tight kittycasques and their smart frickyfro- 
ckies, asking coy one after sloy one had she read Irish legginds © 
and gently reproving one that the ham of her hom could be seen 
below her hem and whispering another aside that the hook of her 
hum was open a bittock at her back to have a sideeye to that, 
hom, (and all of course just to fill up a form out of pure human ~ 
kindness and in a sprite of fun) for Jaun, by the way, was by 
the way of becoming (I think, I hope he was) the most purely 
human being that ever was called man, Jaun, after those few pre- 
limbs made out through his horoscope the apparition of his fond 
sister Izzy for he knowed his love by her waves of splabashing 
and she showed him proof by her way of blabushing nor could he 
forget her so tarnelly easy as all that since he was brotherbesides 
her benedict godfather and heaven knows he thought the world 
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and his life of her sweet heart could buy, poor, good, true, Jaun, 
 — Sister dearest, Jaun delivered himself with express cordiality, 
marked by clearance of diction and general delivery, as he began 
to take leave of his scolastica at once so as to gain time with 
deep affection, we honestly believe you sorely will miss us the mo- 
ment we exit yet we feel as a martyr to the dischurch of all duty 
that it is about time, by Great Harry we would shove off to stray on 
our long last journey and not be the load on ye. This is the gross pro- 
ceeds of your teachings in which we were raised, you, sis, that used 
to write to us the exceeding nice letters for presentation and would 
be telling us anon (full well do we wont to recall to mind) thy 
oldworld tales of homespinning and derringdo and dieobscure and 
daddyho, those tales which reliterately whisked off our heart so. 
narrated by thou, gesweest, to perfection, our pet pupil of the whole 
rhythmetic class and the mainsay of our erigenal house the time we 
younkers twain were fairly tossing ourselves (O Phoebus! O Pol- 
lux!) in bed, having been laid up with Castor’s oil on the 
Parrish’s syrup (the night we will remember) for to share our 
hard suite of affections with thee. 

I rise, 0, fair assemblage. Andcommincio. Now then, after this 
introit of exordium, my galaxy girls, quiproquo, of directions to 
henservants I was asking his advice on the strict T. T. from Father 
Mike, P. P. my orational dominican, (buyd the birds, he was saying 
sermon in an offrand way and confidence petween peas like ourselves 
in soandso many nuncupiscent words about how he had been con- 
farreating teat-a-teat with two: viragos intactas about what an 
awful life he led, poorish priced, and what a lawful day it was, 
there and then, for a consommation with an effusion and how, 
by all the manny larries ate pignatties, how he’d marry me any 
old buckling time as flying quick as hed look at me) and I am giving 
youth now in words of style byaway of offertory hisand mikeadvice 
as those words he said to me. Comeallyedimseldamsels, siddle down 
and listle all ! Follow me close ! Keep me in view ! Understeady me 
saries! Which is to all practising massoeurses from a preaching 
free and be a gentleman without a duster before a parlourmade 
without a spitch. During our brief apsence from this furtive feugtig 
season adhere to as many as probable of the ten commandments 
and in the long run they will prove for your better guidance along 
i your path of right of way. Where the lisieuse are we and whats 
4 the first sing to be sung ? Several sindays after whatsintime. I'll 
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virginwhite. Doremon’s ! The same or similar to be kindly ae 


miss your lostsomewhere mass for the couple in Myles you butrose 
to brideworship. Never hate mere pork which is bad for your 
knife of a good friday. Never let a hog of the hill trample 
underfoot your lily of killarney. Never play lady’s game for 
the Lord’s stake. Never lose your heart away till you win his 
diamond back. Make a strong point of never kicking up your 
rumpus over the scroll end of sofas in the Dar Bey Coll Cafeteria 
dy tootling risky apropos songs at commercial travellers’ smokers 
for their Columbian nights entertainments the like of White limbs 
they never stop teasing or Minay was a Manxmaid when Murry wor 
a Man. And, by the bun, is it you goes bisbuiting His Esaus and Cos 
and then throws them bag in the box ? Why the tin’s nearly empty. 
First thou shalt not smile. Twice thou shalt not love. Lust, thou 
shalt not commix idolatry. Never park your brief stays in the men’s 
convenience. Never clean your buttoncups with your dirty pair of 
sassers. Never ask his first person where’s your quickest cut to 
our last place. Never let the promising hand usemake free of your 
oncemaid sacral. The soft side of the axe! Never dip in the ern 
while you’ve browsers on your suite. Never slip the silver key 
through your gate of golden age. Ere you sail foreget my prize. Never 
christen medlard apples till a swithin is in sight. Wet your thistle 
where a weed is and you'll rue it despyneedis. Especially beware 
please of being at a party to any demoralizing home life. That saps a 
chap. Keep cool faith in the firm, have warm hoep in the house and 
begin frem athome to be chary of charity. Recollect the yella 
perals that beset green gerils, Rhidarhoda and Daradora once, they 
gethobbyhorsical playing breeches parts for Bessy Sudlow in 
fleshcoloured pantos instead of earthing down in the coalhole trying 
to boil the big gun’s dinner. Leg-before-Wicked lags-behind-Wall | 
where here Mr. Whicker whacked a great fall. Femorafamilla feeled . 
it a candletiked but Hayes, Conyngham and Robinson sware it’s an 
egg. Forglim mick aye! Stay, forestand and tillgive it ! Remember 
the biter’s bitters I shed the hour I buried our Harlotte Quai from 
poor Mrs Mangain’s of Britain court on the feast of Marie Maudlin. : 
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Sold in her heyday, laid in the straw bought for one puny petunia. 
Moral if you can’t point a lily get to henna out of here. Put your 
swell foot foremost on foulardy pneumonia shertwaists, irriconcilible 
with true féminin risirvition and ribbons of lace, limenick’s dis- 
grace. Sure what is it on the whole only holes tied together, the 
merest and transparent washingtones to make Languid Lola’s 
lingery longer ?° Whalebones and busk butts may hurt you but 
never lay bare your breast secret to joy Jonas in the Dolphin’s 
Barncar. There you'll fix your eyes darkled on the autocart of the 
bringfast cable but here till youre martimorphysed please sit still 
face to face. For if the shorth of your skorth falls down to his knees 
pray how wrong will he look till he rises ? Not before Gravesend is 
commuted. But now reappears Autist Algy, the pulcherman, stated 
to be well known in and near the ciudad of Buellas Arias, taking you 
to the playguehouse to see the Smirching of Venus and asking ina 
very low bearded voice, with a nice little manner and ina very nice 
little way, won’t you be an artist’s moral and pose in your nudies as a 
local esthetic before voluble old masters, introducing you to ho- 
garths and Bottisilly and Titteretto and Vergognese and Coraggio ! 
And the volses of lewd Buylan for innocence! And the phylliso- 
phies of Bussup Bulkeley. All blah! Put off the old man at the 
very font and get right on with the nutty sparker round the back. 
Stick wicks in your earshells when you hear the prompter’s 
voice. Look on a boa in his beauty and you'll never more wear 
. your strawberry leaves. Rely on the relic. What bondman ever 
you bind on earth I'll be bound twas combined in hemel. Keep airly 
| hores and the worm is yores. Go to doss with the poulterer and shake 
| up with the milchmand. The Sully van vultures are on the prowl. 
| And the hailies fingringmaries. Tobaccos tabu and toboggan’s a 
back seat. Secret satieties and onanymous letters make the great 
- unwatched as bad as their betters, Don’t on any account acquire 
a paunchon for that alltoocommon fagend habit of frequenting and 
chumming together with the pairs of couples in Mr Tunnelly’s hall- 
door-ways wriggling with lowcusses and cockchafers and vamps 

and rodants, with the end to commit acts of interstipital indecency 

| as between twineties and tapegarters under the coverfew act. Three 
minutes I’m counting you. Woooooon. No triching now! Give me 
: that when I tell you! And is that any place to be smuggling his 
madam’s apples up ? Gee wedge ! Begor, I like the way they’re half 
cooked. Hold, flay, grill, fire that laney feeling for kosenkissing 
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disgenically within the wikeribe limits like Popalatiat ‘Mog 
on a hinter too does be doing to Temptation Tom, atkings questions fey 
in barely and snakking smuth like a nursemagd. While the re’s ; 
men-o’-war on the say there’ll be loves-o’- women on the do. Love 
cisternbrothelly when properly disinfected and taken neat in the 
generable way upon retiring to roost in the company of a husband- 

\ in-law or other respectable relative of an apposite sex does a felon 
good, suspiciously if he has a slugger’s liver but I cannot belabour 
the point too ardently (and after the lessions of experience I speak 
from inspiration) that fetid spirits is the thief of prurities so none 
of your twenty rod cherry-whisks, me daughter. At the Cat and 
Rabbit.. And at 2bis Lot’s Road, When parties get tight for each 
other they lose all respect together. By the stench of her fizzle an 
the glib of her gab know the drunken draggletail Dublin drab. 
You'll pay for each bally sorraday night every billing sumday mor- 
ning. When the night is in May and the moon shines might. We 
won’t meeth in Navan till you try to give the kellsfireclub the goby. 
Hill or hollow, Hull or Hague! And beware how you dare of wet 
cocktails in Kildare or the same may see your wedding driving 
home from your wake. Nor must you omit to screw the lid firmly 
on that jazz jiggery and kick starts. Bumping races on the flat 
and point to point over obstacles. Ridewheeling that acclivis- 
ciously up windy Rutland Rise and insighting rebellious nor- 
thers before the saunter of the city of Dunlop. Then brereton- 
biking on the free with your airs‘of go-be-dee and your heels 
upon the handlebars. Should you feel as though you needed healthy 
physicking exercise to flush your kidneys, you understand, and 
move the bowel, lassy and perspire freely, why out you go, on the 
dirt track and skip. Deal with Nature the great greengrocer and 
pay regularby the monthlies. Your Punt’s Perfume’s only in the 
hatpinny shop beside the reek of the rawny. It’s more important 
than air — I mean than food — air and promotes that natural emo- 
tion. Likewise if I were in your envelope shirt I'd keep my weathere- 
ye well cocked open for your furnished lodgers paying for their 
feed on tally with company and piano tunes. The too friendly friend 
sort who he’s kommen from olt Pannonia on this purpose and who 
mix himself so at home mid the musik and spanks the ivory that 
lovely, Mistro Melosiosus Mac Shine Mac Shane may soon prove 
your undoing and bane through the succeeding years of rainshould 
you, whilst Jaun is from home, get used to basking in his loverslow- 
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lap when closehended together behind locked doors kissing steadily, 
{it’s not the thing you know) with the calfloving selfseeker under 
p the influence of woman inching up to you, disarranging your mo- 
P desties and fumbling with his forte paws in your bodice after your 
billy doos twy as a first go off (take care, would you stray and spli- 
ton me !) and going on doing his idiot every time you gave him his 
chance to get thick aud play pigglywiggly, making much of you, 
bilgetalking like a ditherer about your glad neck and the round 
globe and the white milk and the red raspberries (O horrifier !) 
and prying down furthermore to chance his lucky arm with his pre- 
gnant questions up to our past lives. It would be a whorable state 
of affairs altogether for the redcolumnists Peter Paragraph and 
Paulus Puff to get ahold of for their balloons and shoot you private 
by surprise, considering the marriage slump that’s on this oil age 
and pulexes three shillings a pint and wives at six and seven when 
domestic calamities belame par and newlaid bellow mar in the slack 
march of civilisation were you, becoming guilty of intoxication 
to have and to hold, to pig and to pay direct connection qua inter- 
vener with a prominent married member of the vicereeking squad 
and in consequence of the therinunder subpenas be flummoxed to 
the second degree by becoming a detestificated companykeeper 
on the dammymonde of Lucalamplight. Anything but that, for the 
fear and love of gold. Once and for all I'll have no college swankies 
(you see I am well voiced in love’s arsenal so I have every reason 
to know that rogues’ gallery of nightbirds and bitchfanciers, lucky 
.  duffs and light lindsays, haughty hamiltons and gay gordons 
dosed, doctored and otherwise, messing around skirts and what 
their fickling intentions look like, you make up your mind to that) 
trespassing on your danger zone in the dancer years. If ever I catch 
you at it, mind, it’s you that will cocottch it! Pll give it to you, 
- hot, high and heavy before you can say sedro! Or may the male- 
dictions of Lousyfear fall like nettlerash on the white friar’s father 
that converted from moonshine the fostermother of the first nancy- 
free that ran off after the trumpadour that mangled Moore’s 
melodies and so upturned the tubshead of the stardaft journal- 
writer to inspire the prime finisher to fellhim the firtree out of 
which Cooper Funnymore planed the flat of the beerbarrel on 
which my grandydad’s lustiest sat his seat of unwisdom with my 

| tante’s petted sister for the cause of his joy ! Amene. 
Poof ! There’s puff for ye, begor, all abound me breadth ! As broad 
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Dear Sister in perfect leave again I say take a ee adit that 
we, Jaun, first of our name here now make all receptacles of free 

of price. Easy, my dear, if they tingle you either say nothing or 
nod. Be vacillant over those vigilant who would leave you to belave 
black on white. Perousse instate your Weekly Standerd, our verile 
organ that is red allover. Apply your five wits to the four verilatest. 
Swear aloud by pious fiction the like of Lentil Lore by Carnival 

Cullen, or Pease in Plenty by the Curer of Wars licensed and censered 
by Their Graces of Linzen and Petit bois, licet ut lebanus, for expan- 

sion on the promises,the two best sells on the market, set up by 

Gill the father, put out by Gill the son and circulating disimally at 

Gilly de hooly’s Cost. Strike up a nodding acquaintance with the 

works of old Mrs Trot, senior and Manoel Canter junior, and Loper 

de Figas, nates maximum. Sifted science will do your arts good. 

Egg Laid by Former Cock and With flageolette in Send Fanciesland. 

Trip over sacramental tea into the long lives of our Saints and sau- 

cerdotes with vignettes, cut short into instructual primers by those 

in authority for the bittermint of your soughts. Forget not the pal- 
sied. Light a match for poor old Contrabally and send some bal- 

moil for the schizmatics. Remember, maid, thou dust art powder 

but Cinderella thou must return, (what are you robbing her sleeve 
for Ruby ? And pull in your tongue, Polly !) Cog that out of your 

teen times, everyone. How dare ye be laughing out of your moutsh- 
hine at the lack of that ? Keep cool your fresh chastity which is far 
better far. Sooner than part with that vestalite enrerald of the first 

importance, descended to me by far from our family, which you 

treasure up so closely where extremes meet, nay, rather let the 

whole ekumene universe belong to merry Hal and do whatever 

his Mary well likes. You can take all the lard you care for in these 

lassitudes if you’ve parents and things to look after. There’s nothing 

to touch it we are taucht unless she’d care for a mouthpullof white 

pudding for the wish is on her rose marine and the lunchlight in 

her eye. Guard that gem, Sissy, rich and rare, ses he. In this cold 

old worold who’ll feel it. Hum! The jewel you’re all so cracked 

about there’s flitty few of them gets it for there’s nothing now but 

the sable stoles and a runabout to match it. Sing him a ring. Touch 

me low. And I’ll lech ye so, my soandso. Show and show. Show on 

show. She. Shoe. Shone. ; 

Divulge, sjuddenly jouted out hardworking Jaun, clenching 
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“his manlies, so highly strong was he, man, and gradually quite 
warming to her divorce into me and say the curname in undress 
of any lapwhelp or sleevemongrel who talks to you upon the 
road where he tuck you to be a roller, O, and volunteers to trifle 
with your roundlings for profferred glass and dough without taking 
out his proper password from the eligible ministriss for affairs with 
the black fremdling, that enemy of our country, in a cleanlooking 
light and I don’t care a gotthamn tongser’s tammany hang who 
the mucky is nor twoo hoots in the corner nor threee shouts on a 
hill, (were he even a constantineal namesuch of my very own and 
like enoch to my townmajor ancestors, Rere Uncle Remus, the 
Baas of Eboracum and Old Father Ulissabon Knickerbocker, the 
lanky sire of Wolverhampton about their bristelings) but as true 
as there’s a soke for sakes in Twoways Peterborough and sure as 
home we come to newsky prospect from west the wave on schedule 
time from the land of breach of promise with March’s pebbles 
spinning from beneath our footslips rest insured that as we value 
the very name in sister that as soon as we do possibly it will be a 
poor lookout for that insister. He’s a markt man from that hour, And 
why do we say that, you may query me ? Quary ? Guess ! Wrong ! 
Because then probably we’ll dumb well soon show him what the 
Shaun way is like how we'll go a long way towards breaking his 
outsider’s face for him for making up to you and getting my ward’s 
head under his chancery before feeling with his two dimensions 
for your nuptial dito. Ohibow, if I was Blonderboss I'd gooanc- 
frighthisdualman ! Now, we'll tell you what we'll do to be sicker 
instead of compensation. We'll burst his mouth like Leary to the 
Leinsterface, and reduce his liniments to a poolp. You'll hear him 
calling you, bump, like a blizz, in the muezzin of the turkest night. 
That’ll be it, even should I have to coomb the brash of the libs 
round Close Saint Patrice to lay my louseboob on his behaitch like 
solitar. I have his quoram of images all on my retinue, Mohomad- 
hawn Mike. Brassup ! Moreover after that bad manners to me if I 
don’t think strongly about giving the brotherkeeper in to custody to 
the first police brebey cunstable in the field I might chance to follo- 
pon. Or for that matter if I get the wind up what do you bet I 
mightn’t even take it into my head to swing for your perfect stran- 
ger in the meadow of heppiness and then wipe the street up with the 
clonmellian, pending my bringing proceedings before a bunch cf 
magistrafes and twelve good and gleeful men. It should prove more 
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when I come (touf ! touf !) wildflier’s fox into my own greengeese — 

again swap sweetened smugs six of one for half a dozen of the other 


when cherries next come back to Ealing as come they must as they ' 
musted in their past as they must for my pressing season as herein- a 
after must they chirrywill immediately suant on my safe return 


to ignorance and bliss in my horseless Coppal Poor through suir- 
land and noreland kings country and queens, with my ropes of 
pearls for gamey girls the way ye’ll hardly. Knowme. 

‘Tis post purification we will and render social service, missus. 
Let us all ignite in our prepurgatory grade as aposcals and help 
our Jakeline sisters clean up the hogshole. Burn only what’s Irish, 
accepting their coals, Write me your essayest but cursorily for Hen- 
riet a’sake on mortinatality in the life of jewries and the sludge of 
King Haarington’s at iis height running boulevards over the whole 
of it. I'd write it all by mownself if I only had here of my Jolly 
young watermen. Bear in mind by Michael all the provincial’s 
bananas peels and elacock eggs making drawadust jubilee along 
Henry, Moore, Earl and Talbot streets. Luke at all the memmer 
manning he’s dung for the pray of birds, our priest-mayor-king- 
merchant, strewing the Castleknock road till the first glimpse of 
Wales and from Ballses Breach Harshoe up to Dumping’s Corner 
with the Marist Fathers eleven versus White Friars out on a 
rogation stag party. Compare them caponchin trowbers with the 
Bridge of Belches in Fairview, noreast Dublin’s favourite souwest 
wateringplatz and ump as you lump it. What do you mean by 
Jno Citizen and how do you think of Jas Pagan ? Explain why there 
is such a number of orders of religion in Asa! Why such an order 
number in preference to any other number ? Why any number 
in any order at all 2? Where is the greenest island off the black coats 
of Spaign ? Overset into universal: I am perdrix and upon my 
pet ridge. Oralmus ! Hailfellow some wellmet boneshaker or trust 
and take the Drumgondola tram and, wearing the trotteur and 
vestee endorsed by the hierarchy fitted with ecclastics, stand on, 
say, Aston’s, I advise you strongly, along quaith a copy of the 
Seeds and Weeds Act when you have procured one for yourself 
es and take a good longing gaze into any nearby shopswindow you 

may select at suppose, let us say, the hoyth of number eleven, 
| Kane or Keogh’s, and in the course of about thirtytwo minutes’ 
e time proceed to turn aroundabout on your heehills towards the a. 
: previous causeway and I shall be very cruelly mistaken indeed if - | 
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~ you will not be jushed astunshed to see how you will be meanwhile 
durn weel topcoated with kakes of slush occasioned by the mush 
jam of the cross and blackwalls traffic in transit. Wheres Cow- 
tends Kateclean the woman with the muckrake ? When will the 
W. D. face of our sow muckloved d’lin, the Troia of towns and 
Carmen of cities, crawling with mendiants, get its wellbelavered white 
like l’pool and m’chester ? Who’ll disasperaguss Pape’s Avignue 
or who’ll uproose the Opian Way ? Who'll brighton Brayhowth and 
bait the Bull Bailey and never despair of Lorcansby ? The rampant 
royal commissioner! :Tis an ill weed blows no poppy good. And 
this labour’s worthy of my higher. If I hope not charity what 
profiteers me? Nothing! Do you know what, liddle giddles ? 
One of those days Iam advised by the smiling votesceker who’s now 
snoring elued to positively strike off hiking for good and all until 
such temse assome mood is made under privy-sealed orders to get 
me an increase of automoboil and footwear and a bourse from 
bon Somewind for a cure at Bad anuweir (though where it’s going 
to come from this time—) as I sartunly think now, honest to John, 
for an income plexus that that’s about the sanguine boundary 
limit.. Amean. 

Sis dearest, Jaun added, with voise somewhit murky as he turned 
his dorse to her to pay court to it, melancholic this time whiles his 
onsaturncast eyes in stellar attraction followed swift to an imagina- 
ry swellaw, O, the vanity of Vanissy ! All ends vanishing ! Purso- 
nally, Grog help me, I am in no violent hurry. If time enough lost 
the ducks walking easy found them. I'll nose a blue fonx with any 
tristys blinking upon this earthlight of all them that pass by the 
way of the deerdrive or wilfrid’s walk but I’d turn back as lief as not 
if I could only spoonfind the nippy girl of my heart’s appointment 
Mona Vera Toutou Ipostila, my lady of Lyons, to guide me by gas- 
tronomy under her safe conduct. That’s more in my line. I’d ask no 
kinder of fates than to stay where I am, under the invocation of 
Saint Jamas Hanway, servant of Gamp, lapidated, and Jacobus 
A Pershawm, intercissous, for my thurifex, with Peter Roche that 
frind of my boozum, leaning on my cubits, at this passing mo- 
ment by localoption in the birds’ lodging me pheasants among, 

with me hares standing up well and me longears dittoes till well 
on into the beausome of the exhaling night, picking stopandgo je- 
_wels out of the hedges and catching dimtop brilliants on the tip 
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be devils to play fleurt. I could sit on safe side till the bark of Saint 
Grousers for hoopoe’s hours, laughing lazy at the sheep’s lightning,. 
hearing the mails across the nightrives (peepet ! peepet !) and whip- 
poor willy in the woody (moor park ! moor park !) as peacefed as a 
philopotamus, and crekking jugs at the grenoulls, leaving tea for 
the trout and belleeks for the wary, till I’d followed through my 
upfielded neviewscope the rugaby moon cumuliously godrolling 
himself westasleep amuckst the cloudscrums for to watch how 
carefully my nocturnal goosemother would lay her new golden 
sheegg for me down under in the shy orient. What wouldn’t I poach 
—— the rent in my riverside my otther shoes, my beavery, honest | — 
for a dace feast of grannom with the finny ones, flashing down the 
swansway, leaps ahead of the swift macEels and the pursewinded 
carpers, rearin antis rood perches astench of me, or, when I’d like 
own company best, with the help of a norange and bear, to be 
reclined by the lasher on my logansome, my g. b. d. in my f, a. 
c. e., solfanelly in my shellyholders and lov’d latakia the benuvolent, 
for my nosethrills with the jealosomines wilting away to their heart’s 
deelight and the king of saptimber letting down his humely odours 
for my consternation, dapping my griffeen, burning water in the 
spearlight, or catching trophies of the king’s royal college of stur- 
geone by the armful for to bake pike and pie while, O twined me 
abower in L’Alouette’s Tower, all Adelaide’s naughtingerls, juck- 
jucking benighth me, I’d tonic my twittyfour Dorian blackbudds 
off my singasongapiccolo to pipe musicall airs on numberous 
fairyaciodes. I give, a king, to me, she does alone up there, yes see, 
I double give till the spinney all eclosed asong with them. Isn’t 
that lovely though ? I give to me alone I trouble give ! And what 
sensitive coin I'd be possessed of, at Latouche’s begor I'd sink it 
sumtotal, every dolly farting, in vestments of subdominal poteen 
at prime cost and I bait you the whole ounce you half on your 
backboard that I’m the gogetter that’d make it pay like cash re- 
gisters. And, what with one man’s fish and a dozen mens poissons, 
I’d come out with my magic fluke in close time, fair, free and fro- 
licky, zooming tophole on the mart as a factor. And I tell you the 
Bective’s wouldn’t hold me. By the unsleeping Solman Annadromus, 
ye god of little pescies, nothing would stop me for mony makes 
multimony like the brogues and the kishes. Not. the Ulster Rifles 
and the Cork Milice and the Dublin fusees and Connacht Rangers 
ensembled. Pd axe the channon and leip a lifley and drink anny- 
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black water that rann onme way. Yip! How’s thats for seats, 
mine shatz, for a lovebird ? To funk is only peternatural its daring 


-feers divine. Bebold! Like Varian’s sweeping all behind. me. 


And before you knew where you weren’t I stake my ignitial’s 
davy, cash-and-cash can-again, I’d be staggering humanity and 
loyally rolling you over, my sponse, in my tons of red clover, 
fiehigh and fiehigher and fiehighest of all. I'd spoil you al- 
together. Not a spot of my hide but you’d love to seek and sca- 
nagain. There'd be no standing me, I tell you. And as gameboy as 
my pagan name K.C.is what it is I'd never say let fly till I'd plant 
you, my Gizzygay, on the electric ottoman in the lap of lechery 
simpringly stitchles with admiracion among the most uxuriously 
furnished compartments with sybarate cham bers just as I'd 
run my shoestring into neara million of them as a firstclass 
dealer and everything. Only for one thing that I’d be awful 
anxious, you understand, about. shoepisser pluvious and in 
assideration of the terrible luftsucks playing around in the coold 
amstophere till the borting that would perish the Dane and his 
chapter of accidents to be atramental to the better half of my all- 
toolyrical health, not considering my capsflap, an that’s the truth 
now out of the cackling bag for truly sure for another thing I never 
could tell the leest falsehood that would truthfully give sotis fiction. 
I’m not talking apple sauce eithou. Or up in my hat. I earnst. Schue! 

Sissibis dearest, as I was reading to myself not very long ago 
in Tennis Flonnels Mac Ceurther, his correspondance, besated 
upon my tripos, and just thinking like thauthor how long I’d like 
myself. to be continued at Hothelizod peeking into the focus and 
pecking at. thumbnail reveries, ‘tis. tramsported with grief I am this 
night sublime as you may. see. by my size and my brow that’s all 
forehead to go forth, frank and hoppy from our nostorey house upon 
this benedictine errand but.it is historically the most glorious mis- 
sion secret or profund, through all the annals our, — as you so 
often term her — efferfreshpainted livy in beautifie repose upon the 
silence of the. dead from pharoph the nextfirst down to ramesche- 
ckles the last. bust thing. The Vico road goes round and round to 
meet where terms begin. Still onappealed to by the cycles and on- 
appalled by the recoursers we feel all serene, never you fret,,as 
regards our dutyful cask. Full of my breadth from pride I am for 
*tis a grand thing (superb !) to be going to meet a king, not an eve- 
rynight. king, nenni, by gannies, but the overking of Hither on 
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Thither Erin himself, pardee, I’m saying. Before there was a man 
at all on Ireland there was a lord at Lucan. We only wish eve- 
ryone was as sure of anything in this watery world as we are 
of everything in the newlywet fellow that’s bound to follow. I’ll 
lay youa guinea for a hayseed now. Tell mother that. Twill 
amuse her. 

Well, to the figends of Annanmeses with the wholeabolish busi- 
ness! The fine ice so temperate of our, alas those times are not 
so far off as you might wish to be congealed. So now, I’ll ask of 
you, let ye create no scenes in my poor primmafore’s wake. I don’t 
want yous to be billowfighting your biddy moriarty duels over me 
till you spit stout, you understand, after soused mackerel nor you 
ugly lemoncholic gobs round the hobs in a sewing circle, with the 
painters in too, curse luck, with your rags up turning breakfarts 
into lost soupirs and salon thay nor you flabbies on your groaning 
chairs of a bluemoondag, steamin your damp ossicles, praying 
Jaun Dyspeptist while Ole Clo goes through the wood with Shep 
togather touting for Goodboy Sommers and Mistral Blownowse 
hugs his kindlings when voiceyversey it’s my gala bene fit robbing 
leaves out of my taletold book. Once upon a drunk and a fairly 
good drunk it was and the rest of your blatherumskite. Just a 
plain shays by the fire for absenter Sh the Po and I’ll make ye 
all an eastern beauty of myself the moment that you name the way. 
Sussumcordials all round, let ye alloyiss and ominies, while I 
stray and let ye not be getting grief out of it on my poor headsake 
even should we forfeit our life. Lo, improving ages wait ye. In the 
orchard of the bones. Some time very presently now when yon 
clouds are dissipated after their forty years shower the odds are 
we shall all be hooked and happy communionistically among. 
the fieldnights eliceam élite of the elect in the land of lost of time. 
Johannisburg’s a revelation! Deck the diamants that never die. 
So cut out the lonesome stuff. Drink it up, ladies, please, as smart 
as you can lower it. Your sole and myopper must hereupon part 
company. Parting’s fun haugh! Sure, treasures, a letterman does 
be often thought reading ye between lines that do have no sense 
at all. I sign myself. With much leg. Inflexibly yours. Ann Posht 
the Shorn. To be continued. Huck ! : 

Something of a sidesplitting nature must have occurred to west- 
minstrel Jaunathaun for a grand big, blossy, hearty stenoriouslaugh 
hopped out of him at the bare thought of how jolly they’d like — 
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__massness were just starting to spladher splodher with the jolly 
~magorios, hicky hecky hock, huges huges huges, hughy hughy 
hughy, O’Jaun, so jokable and so geepy, O, when suddenly 


starnly on the Rizzies suddenly, with his gimlets blazing rather 
sternish (how black like thunder !), to see what’s loose. So they 
stood still and wondered. Tiil first he sighed (and how ill soufered !) 
and they nearly cried (the salt of the earth !) and finally he replied : 
— There is some thing-more. All I can tell you is this, my so- 
rellies. It’s prayers in layers all the thumping time begor in the 
suburrs of the heavenly gardens, once we shall have passed through 
to our snug eternal reward (the scorchhouse). Shunt us ! shunt us ! 
shunt us ! If you want to be felixed come and be parked. Sacred ease 
There ! The seanad and pobbel queue’s remainder. No petty family 
squabbles Up There, nor homemade hurricanes in our Cohortyard, 
no cupahurling nor apuckalips nor no nothing. With the Byrns 
which is far better and eve for ever your idle be. Iereny allover 
irelands. Hogmanny di’yegut ? Hogmanny di’yesmellygut ? And 
hogmanny di’yesmellyspatterygut ? You take Joe Hanny’s tip for 
it. Postmartem is the goods. With Jollification a good second. To- 


__ borrow and toburrow and tobarrow! That’s our crass, hairy and 
__evergrim life ! We may come, teuch and go, from atoms and ifs but 
; we're presurely destined to be oda’s without ends. Here we moult 
— inmoy Kain and flop onthe seemy side living sure of hardly a door- 
step for a stopgap, with Whogoesthere and a live sandbag round the 
eB corner. But upmeyant you sprout all your abel and woof your 
wings dead certain however of neuthing whatever to aye forever 
: while Hyam Hyam’s in the chair. Ah, sure, pleasantries aside, in 
i the tail of the cow what a humpty daum earth looks our miseryme 
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heretoday as compared beside the Hereweareagain Gaieties of the 
Afterpiece when the Royal Revolver of these real globoes lets regally 
fire of his mio colpo for the chrisman’s pandemon to give over and 
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_ Finist Joke. Putting Allspace in a Notshall. 

* Well, home cooking everytime. Mountains good mustard and 
 |’ve eaten a griddle. But I fill twice as stewhard what I felt before 

when I’m after eating a few natives. I ingoyed your pick of hissing 

~ hot luncheon fine, I did, thanks awfully, (sublime !) Tenderest bully 

ever I ate with the boiled protestants (allinoilia allinoilia !) only 
race k 
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a 40. be rolling his hoop and all of them truetotypes in missammen . 


(how like a woman !), swifter as mercury he wheels right round ~ 


the Harlequinade to begin properly SPQueaRking Mark Time’s | 
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for your peas again was a taste tooth psalty and return with my 


best savioury condiments and a penny in the plate for the james, _ 


For quid we have recipimus, recipe, O lout! And save that, Oli- 
viero, for thy sunny day ! Soupmeagre ! Couldn’t look at it ! But if 
you'll buy me yon coat of the vairy furry best T’ll try and pullll it 
awn mee. It’s in fairly good order and no doubt *twill sarve to turn. 
Remove this boardcloth ! Next stage, tell, the tabler, for a variety 
I'll try crackling a potroast, grilled over birchenrods, with a few 
bloomancowls in albies. I want to get outside monasticism. Mass 
and meat mar no man’s journey. Eat a missal lest. All the vitalmi- 
nes is beginning to sozzle in chewn, fudgem, kates and epas and 
naboc and erics and oinnos on kingelud and xoxxoxo and xooxox 
XXOXOXxoOxxx till I’m fustfed like fungstif and very presently from 
now posthaste it’s off yourll see me ryuoll on my usual rounds again 
to draw Terminus Lower and Killadown and Letternoosh, Letters- 
peak, Lettermuck to Littorananima and the roomiest house even in 
Ireland, if you can understamp that and my next item’s platform 
it’s how I'll try and collect my extraprofessional postages owing to 
me by Thaddens Kellyesque Squire, dr, for nondesirable printed 
matter. But I know what I’ll do. Great pains off him 1’ take and 
that’ll be your redletterday calendar, window machree. I'll knock it 
out of him! lll stump it out of him! [Il rattattatter it out of him 
before I'll quit the doorstep of old Con Connolly’s residence ! By 
the horn of twenty of both of the two Saint Collopys blackmail him 
{ will in arrears or my name’s not penitent Ferdinand! And it’s 
daily and hourly I'll nurse him till he pays my fine fee. Ameal. 

| Well, Here’s looking at ye! If I never leave you biddies till 
my stave is a bar I’d be tempted rigidly to become a passionate 
father. Me hunger’s weighed. Hungkung! Me anger’s suaged! Hang- 
kang ! Ye can stop as ye are, little lay mothers, and wait in wish and 
wish in vain till the grame reaper draws nigh, with the sickle of 
‘the sickles, as a blessing in disguise. Devil a curly hair I care. If 
any marauding Clod Dewvale was to hold me up dicksturping me 
and relieving me of my rights to my onus. yan, tyan, tethera, 
methera, pimp, I'd let him have my best pair of galloper’s heels 
gn the creamsourer. He will have better manners I’m dished if he 
won't Console yourself, drawhure deelish! There’s a refond of 
cogsized coming to you out of meso mind you do me duty on me! 
And you'll miss me more as the narrowing weeks wing by. Someday 
duly. Oneday truly, twosday newly, till Whensday. Look for me 
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always at my west and I will think to dine. A tear or two in time is 
all there’s toot. And then in a click of the clock, toot toot, and doff 
doff we pop with sinnerettes in silkettes lining longroutes for His 
Diligence Majesty, our longdistance laird that likes creation. To 
whoosh ! 

— Meesh, meesh, yes, pet, I understand but listen, drawher nea- 
rest, Tizzy intercepted, flushing but flashing from her dove and dart 
eyes as she tactilifully grapbed her male corrispondee to flusther 
sweet nunsongs in his quickturned ear I know, benjamin brother, 
But listen, I want to whisper my whish. Of course, engine dear, 
I’m ashamed for my life over this lost moment’s gift of memento 
nosepaper which I’m sorry, my precious, is allathome 1 with grief 
can call my own but all the same, listen, Jaunick, accept this wit- 
wee’s mite,though a jennyteeny witween piece torn in one place from 
my hands in second place of a linenhall valentino with my fondest 
and much left to tutor. X. X. X. X. It was heavily indulgenced for 
young Fr. MI., my pettest parriage, priest, and you know who bet- 
ween us by your friend the pope, forty ways in forty nights, look, 
scene it, ratty. And, listen, now do enhance me, oblige my fiancy 
and bear it with you morn till life’s e’ en and, of course, when never 
you make usage of it, listen, please kindly think galways again or 
again, never forget, of one absent one, not sester Maggy. And this, 
Joke, a sprig of blue speedwell just a spell of Horalora so you’ll mind 
your veronique. Of ‘course, Jer, 1 know you know who sends it, 

_mercy, on the face of the waters like that film obote, awfly charnig 
of course but it doesn’t do her justice, in the magginbottle. Of 
course, please, too write, won’t you, and, thank you, forward it 
back by return pigeon’s pneu in case I couldn’t think who it was or 
any funforall happens I’H be so curiose to see in the Homesworth 
breakfast papers so as I'll know etherways by pity bleu what exqui- 
‘site buttons gorgiose in case I don’t hope to soon hear from you as I 
Ivennow to understand it will be worth my price in money one day 
so don’t trouble to ans unless sentby special as I am getting his 
pay and wants for nothing so 1 can live simply and solely for my 
wonderful kinkless Flee a girl says itis her colour. So does B and 
Land.as for V1! And listen to it! Cheveluir! Bow your boche ! 
Absolutely perfect! I will pack my comb and mirror to praxis 
oval ohs and artless ahs and it will follow you pulpicly as far as 
come back under all my eyes like my sapphire chaplets of ringa- 
rosary I willsay for youto the All michael and solve qui pu while 
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the dovedoves pick my mouthbuds (nec rset) smithiantee Made. a 
she’s a fright, poor old dutch in her sleeptalking but you’ll love — 
her for her hessians and sickly black 'stockies, simply killing, I call 
her Sosy because she’s sosiety for me but she’s nice considering she 
breaksin me shoes for mewhen I’ve arch trouble, and she would 
kiss my white arms for meso gratefully but apart from that she’s 
terribly nice really, my sister, round the elbow of Erne street Lo- 
wer and I'll be strictly forbidden always and true in my own way 
and private where I will long long to betrue you along with one 
who will so betrue you that not once while I betreu him not once 
will he be betray himself. And, of course, dear professor, you can 
trust me that though I change thy name though not the letter 
never while I become engaged with my first horsepower I will give 
your lovely face of mine away to my second mate, with the twirlers 
the engineer of the passioflower, (O the wicked untruth ! whota tell! 
that he has bought me in his wellingtons whatjyou haven’t got !) in 
one of those pure clean lupstucks of yours thankfully, Arrah of the 
passkeys no matter what. So don’t keep me now for a good boy 
you villain, peppering with fear my goodless graceless, or [ll first 
murder you but, hvisper, meet me after by next appointment near 
you know Ships just there beside the Ship at the future poor fool’s 
circuts of lovemountjoy square to show my disrespects now, let me 
just you caroline for you, I must really so late. Sweet pig, he’ll be 
furious ! My prince of the courts who’ll beat me to love! And I'll 
be there when who knows where with the objects of which Tl 
knowor forget. The Dargle shall run dry the sooner I you deny. 
Whoevery heard of sucha thingk ? Till the ulmost of all elmoes shall 
stele our harts asthone! And Mrs. A’Mara, makes it up and be- 
friends with Mrs. O’ Morum! Everyday, precious, while m’m’ry’s 
leaves are falling deeply on my Jungfraud’s Messongebook I will 
dream telepath posts dulcets on this isinglass stream (but don’t 
tell him, or I’ll be the mort of him!) under the libans and the 
sickamours, the cyprissis and babilonias, where the frondoak 
rushes to the ask and the yewleaves too kisskiss themselves | 
and twill carry on my hearz’waves my still waters reflections 
in words over Margrate von Hungaria, her Quaidy ways and 
her Flavin hair to thee, Jack, ahoy, beyond the boysforus. And 
what’s this I was going to say, dean? O, I understand. Listen — 
here I’ll wait on thee till Thingavalla with beautiful do be careful _ 
teacakes, more stuesser flavoured than Vanilla and blackcurrant — 
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; ere’s a cure in, like a born gentleman ti] you'll resemble me 
ia all the time you’re awhile way, I swear to you, I will, by Candle- 
mas! And listen, joey, my old evernew, when, by the end of your 
chapter, you citch water on the wagon for me being turned a star 
I'll dubeurry my two fesces under Pouts Vanisha Creme, their way 
for spilling cream, and, accent, umto extend my personnalitey to 
the latents, I'll boy me for myself only of expensive rainproof of 
pinked elephant’s breath grey of the loveliest sheerest, dearest wi- 
dowshood over airforce blue I am so wild for, my precious once, as 
the bee loves her skyhighdeed and listen. And never mind me laugh- 
ing at what’s atever! Always about this hour, I’m sorry, when 
afterdoon my lickle pussiness I stheal heimlick in my russians from 
the attraction park with my terriblitall calvescatcher Pinchapoppa- 
poff, at my nape, drenched, love, with dripping to affectionate 
slapmamma but last at night look, after my golden Violents wetting 
in my upperstairs splendidly welluminated with such lidlylac cur- 
tains wallpapered to match the cat and a fireplease keep looking of 
priceless pearlogs I just want to see will he or are all Michaels like 
that, I'll strip straight after devotions before his fondstare (and I 
mean it too, thy gape to my gazing I'll bind and makeleash) and 
poke stiff under my isonbound with my soiedisante chineknees 
cheeckchubby chambermate for the night’s foreign males and your 
name of Shane will come forth between my shamefaced whasen 
with other lipth I nakest open my thight when just woken by his 
toceatootletoo my first morning. So now, to thalk thildish, thome, 
theated with Mag at the oilthan we are doing to thay one little player 
before doing to deed. An a tiss to the tassie for lu and for tu! 
Coach me how to tumble, Jaime, and listen, Juan, in haste, warn 
me which to ah ah ah ah... 

— MEN! Juan responded fullchantedly to her sororal sonority, 
with his chalished drink now well in hand. Ever gloriously kind ! 
And I truly am eucherised to yous. Also sacré pere and maitre ad’ au- 
tel. Well, ladies upon gentlermen and toastmaster general, health to 
song for Erin go Dry! To stir up love’s young fizz I tilt with this 
bridle’s cup champagne, dimming douce from her peepair of hide- 
seeks tightsqueezed on my snowybreasted and while my pearlies in 
their sparkling wisdom are nippling her bubblets I swear (and let 
you swear!) by the bumper round of my poor old snaggletooth’s 
~ solidbowel I ne’er will prove I’m untrue to your liking (theare i) 


so long as my hole looks. Down. 


. 
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So gullaby, me poor Isley! But I’m not for forgetting me 
innerman monophone for I’m leaving my darling proxy behind 
for your consolering, lost Dave the Dancekerl, a squamous 
runaway and a dear old man pal of mine too. He will arrive 
incessantly in the fraction of a crust. He’s the mightiest penum- 
brella I ever flourished on behond the shadow of a post! Be 
sure and link him, me O treasauro, as often as you learn provided 
there’s nothing between you but a plain deal table only don’t 
encourage him to cry lessontimes over Leperstown. Talk of wolf 
in a stomach by all that’s verminous ! Eccolome! Isn’t Jaunstown, 
Ousterrike, the small place after all? I knew I smelt the garlic 
league! Why, bless me swits, here he its, darling Daye, like the 
catoninelives just in time as if he fell out of space, all draped in 
mufti, coming home to mourn mountains from his old continence and 
not on one foot either or on two feet aether but on quinquisecular 
cycles after his French evolution and a blindfold passage by the 
4.32 with the pork’s pate in his suicide paw and the gulls laughing 
lime on his natural skunk, blushing like Pat’s pig, begob. He’s not 
too tom well ashamed to carry out onaglibtograbakelly in his show- 
man’s sinister the testymonicals he gave his twenty annis orf, show- 
ing the three white feathers, as a home cured emigrant in Pad- 
dyouare far below on our sealevel. Bearer may leave the church, 
signed, Figura Porca, Lictor Magnaffica. He’s the sneaking likeness 
of us, faith, me altar’s ego in miniature and every Auxonian aimer’s 
ace as nasal a Romeo as I am, fur ever cracking quips on himself, 
that merry, the jeenjakes, he’d soon arise mother’s roses mid bedew- 
ing tears under those wild wet lashes onto anny living girl’s laf- 
tercheeks. That’s his little flailing. And his unpeppeppediment. He 
has novel ideas I know and he’s a jarry queer fish betimes, I grant 
you, and cantanberous, the poisoner of his word, but lice and all and 
semicoloured stainedglasses, I’m enormously full of that foreigner, 
I'll say Iam ! Got by the one goat, suckled by the same nanna, one 
twitch, one nature makes us oldworld kin, We're as thick and 
thin now as two tubular jawballs. I hate him about his patent 
henesy blasfh it, but I love him. I love his old portugal’s nose. The- 
re’s the nasturtium for ye now that saved-manny a poor sinker 
from water on the grave. Isn’t he after borrowing all before him, 
touching every distinguished Irishman he could ever distinguish 
before or behind from a Yourishman for the customary halp of a 
crown and peace ? He is looking aged with his pebbled eyes, and 
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johnnythin too, but I pass no remark. Hope he hasn’t the cholera. 
Bravo, senior chief! Famose! Sure there’s nobody else in touch 
anysides to hold a chef’s candle to the darling at all for sheer dare 
with that prisonpotstill of spanish breans on him like the knave of 
trifles 1A jollytan fine demented brick and the prince‘of goodfilips ! 
Dave knows I have the ‘highest of respect of annyone in my 
oweand smooth way for that intellectual debtor David. R. Crozier. 
Canwyll y Cymry the marmade’s flamme! The most important man! 
Shervos | Ho, be the holy, snakes, someone has shaved his rough dia- 
mond skull for him as clean as Nuntius’ piedish ! Thunderweather 
khyber schinker escapa sansa pagar. He’s the spatton spit, so he is, 
with his blackguarded eye, and the goatsbeard in his buttinghole 
of Shemuel Tulliver, me grandsourd, the old crusader, when he off 
with his paudeen ! That was to let the crowd of the Flu Flux Fans 
behind him see me proper. Ah, he’s very thoughtful and sympatrico 
that way when he’s not absintheminded with his Paris addresse ! 
He is, really. Holdhard till you'll ear him clicking his bull’s bones ! 
Some toad klakkin ! You're welcome back. Wilkins to red berries in 
the frost ! I’m tired hairing of you. Hat yourself ! Give us your dyed 
hand here, frother, where’s your watch keeper ! ? I’m better plea- 
sed than ten guidneys! Faith, I’m proud of you, french davit ! 
You've surpassed yourself! Be introduced to yes. This is me aunt 
Julia Bride, dying to have you languish to scandal in her bosky old- 
manor, You don’t reckoneyes him ? That’s his penals. Shervorum | 
You haven’t seen her since she stepped into her drawoffs. Come on 
spinister, do your stuff! Dont be shoy, husbandmanvir! Weih: 
whats on you, wip ? Up the shamewaugh ! She has plenty of woom 
in the smallclothes for the bothsforus, nephews push ! Hatch your- 
self well ! Enjombyourselves thurily ! Embrace her bashfully by al- 
means at my frank incensive and tell her in your semiological agglu- 
tinative yez how Idos be asking after her. Let us be holy and evil 
and let her be peace on the bough. Sure, she fell in line with our 
tripertight photos when we were stablelads together like the corks 
again brothers, hungry and angry, in the Black Watch, or like boy- 
run to sibster, me and you, shinners true and pinchme our tertius 
quiddus, that never talked or listened. Always raving how we had 
“the wrinkles of a snailcharmer, and the slits and sniffers of a fellow 
that fell foul of the county de Loona and the meattrap of the first 
vegetarian. Take her out of poor tuppeny luck before she goes 
off in pure treple licquidance. I'd give ‘three shillings a pullet to 
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the canon for the conjugation to shadow you kissing her liberally 
all over as if she was crucifix. It’s good for her bilabials, you under | 
stand. There's nothing like the mistletouch for finding a queen’s 
earring false. Lets have a fuchu all round! And as he’s boiling 
with water Pil light your pyre. Turn about, skeezy Sammy, out of 
metaphor till we feel are you still tropeful of poetry. If you doubt of 
his love of darearing his feelings you’ll very much hurt for mishmash 
mastufractured on europe you can read off the tail of his. Rip 
ripper rippest and jac jac jac. Dwellon that my hero and lander! 
That's the side that appeals to em, the wring wrong way to wright | 
woman. Shuck her ! Let him ! What he’s good for. Shuck her more ! 

Let him again ! All she wants ! Could you wheedle a staveling encore 

oul of your imitationer’s jubalharp, hey, Mr. Jinglejoys ? Uck ! 

He’s so sedulous to singe always if prumpted. Grunt unto us I pray 

your foreboden article in our own deas dockandoilish introducing the 
death of Nelson with coloraturas ! Coraio, fra! And I'll string second 

to harmanize. My loaf and pottage neaheaheahear Rochelle. With | 
your dumpsey diddely dumpsey die, fiddeley fa Diavoloh ! Or come | 
on and we'll scrap, rug and mat and then be as chummy as two bas- | 
hed spuds. Bitrial bay holmgang or betrayal buy jury. Attaboy ! ; 
Fee gate has Heenan hoity, mind uncle Hare.? What, sir ? Poss, 
myster ? thou, thou! Taurus periculosus, morbus pedeiculosus. Mise- 
re met in miseribilibus ! There’s uval lavguage for you. Begob, 
there’s not so much green in his Ireland’s eye! The bark is still 
there but the molars are gone. The misery billyboots Iused tolend = 
him before we split. But I told him make your will be done and go to | 
a general, and I’d pray confessions for him. Areesh! Areesh ! Did 
you note that worrid expressionism on his megalogue ? A full octa- 
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vium below me! And did you hear his browrings rattlemaking F 
when he was preaching to himself ? And, whoa! do you twig the . 
schamlooking leaf greeping ghastly down his blousyfrock ? Areesh ! 
He won’t. He’s shoy. My old faher’s onkel that was garotted, Caius A 
Cocoa Codinhand, used to chop that tongue of his, japlatin, with 


my yuonkle’s owlseller Woowoolfe Wocdenbear, that went stome- 
bathred, in the Tower of Balbus as brisk, man as I’d scoff up mut- 
tan chepps and lobscouse. But it’s all deafman’s duff to me, begob. 
Sam knows miles bettern me how to work the miracle. And I see 
by his diarrhio he’s dropping the stammer out of his silenced blad- 
der since I bonded him off more as a friend and as a brother to try © 
and grow a muff and canonise his dead feet down on the river airy 
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and placed the ocean between his and ours, after he was capped out 


of college for the sin against the past participle and earned the facti- 
tation of cutting chapel and being swift. B. A. A. Twas the quadra 
sent him and Trinity too. He’ll prisckly soon hand tune your Erin’s 
ear for you. p. p. a mimograph at a time, numan bitter with his 
ancomartins to read the road roman with false steps ad Pernicious 
from rhearsilvar ormolus to torquinions superbers while I’m far 
away from wherever thou art serving my tallyhos and tullying 
my hostilious by going in by the most holy recitatandas fff for my 


q varsatile exawinations. P ? F ? In the beginning was the gest he 


jousstly says, for the end is with woman, flesh-without-word, while 
the man to be is in a worse case after than before since sheon the 
supine satisfies the verb to him ! Toughtough, tootoological. Thou 
the first person shingeller. Art, an imperfect subjunctive. Paltry, 
flappent, had serious. Miss Smith onamatterpoetic. Hammisandivis 
axes colles waxes warmas like sodullas. So pick your stops with 
fondnes snow.And mind you twine the twos noods of your nicenames. 
And pull up your furbelows as farabove as you're farthingales. Show 
you shall and won’t he will! His hearing is indoubting just as my 
seeing is onbelieving. So dactylise him up to blankpoint and let 
him blink for himself where you speak the best ticklish. Fond namer, 
let me never see thee blame a kiss for shame a knee ! 

Well, I hate to look at alarms but however they put on my 
watchcraft must now close as I hear from by seeless socks ‘tis time to 
be up and ambling. Tempus fidgets. This shack’s not big enough for 
me now. And there’s the witch on the heath, sistra! ‘Bansheeba 
peeling hourihaared while her Orcotron is hoaring ho. And whinn 
muinnuit flittsbit twinn her ttittshe cries tallmidy!’ I’m going. 
I know I am. I could bet Iam. Somewhere I must get far away 
from Banbashore, wherever I am, So I think I’ll take freeboots’ 
advise. Psk! Ill borrow a path to lend me wings quickquack 
and from Jehusalem’s wall clickclack me courser’s clear to 
Cheerup street I’ll travel the void world over. It’s Winland for 
moyne, bickbuck! Geejakevs! I hurt meself nettly that time! 
Come, my good frogmarchers ! We felt the fall but we'll front the 
defile. Was not my oltu mutther, Sereth Maritza, a Runningwa- 
ter ? And the bould one that quickened her the seaborne Fingale ? 
Squall aboard for Kew, hop ! Farewell awhile to her and thee. The 
brine’s my bride to be. Its nunc or nimmer, siskinder ! Here goes 
the enemy ! Bennydick hotfoots onimpudent stayers. Sorry ! I bless 
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alls to the wished with this panromain apologieal which Watllwe- 


whistlem sang to the kerrycoys. Break ranks ! Fik yew! Pm through. 
Won. Foe. Adry. You watch my smoke. 

After poor Jaun the Boast’s last fireless words of his soapbox 
speech ending in’sheaven twentyaid add one with a flirt of wings 
were pouring to his bysistance but, repulsing all attempts at first 
hands on, our greatly misunderstood one we perceived to give him- 
self some sort of a hermetic prod or kick to sit wp and take notice 
which acted like magic while the phalanx of daughters of February 
Filldyke, embushed, and climbing, ramblers and weeps voiced appro- 
val in their customary manner by dropping kneedeep in tears over 
their concelebrated meednight sunflower and splattering together 
joyously the pats of their tappyhands as with a cry of genuine 
distress they viewed him, the just one, their darling, away. 

Eh jourd’weh ! Oe jourd’wo ! dosiriously it psalmodied. Gues- 
turn’s lothlied answring to-maronite’s wail. 

Oasis, cedarous esaltarshoming Leafboughnoon ! 

Oisis, coolpressus onmountof Sighing ! 

Oasis, palmost esaltarshoming Gladdays ! 

Oisis, phantastichal roseway anjerichol ! 

Oasis, newleavos spaciosing encampness ! 

Oisis, plantainous dewstuckacqmirage playtennis ! 

Pipetto, Pipetta has misery unnoticed ! 

But the strangest thing happened. Backscuttling for the hop 
off Jaun just then I saw to collect from the gentlest. weaner among 
the weiners, (who by this were in half droopleaflong mourning for 
the passing of the last post) the familiar yellow label into which he 
let fall a drop, smothered a curse, choked a guffaw, spat expectora- 
tion and blew his own trumpet. And next thing was he gummalicked 
the stickyback side and stamped the oval badge of belief to his 
agnelows brow with a genuine dash of irrepressible piety that 
readily turned his ladylike typmanzelles capsy curvy, (the holy 
scamp !) with half a glance of Irish frisky from under the shag of 
his paralled brows. It was then he made as if be but waved instead a 
handacross thesea as notice to quit while the pacifettes made their 
armpacts widdershins (Frida ! Freda! Paza ! Paisy ! Irine! Arei- 
nette ! Bridomay ! Bentamai ! Sososopky ! Bebebekka ! Bababadkes- 
sy! Ghugugoothoyou! Dama! Damadomina ! Takiya! Tokaya ! 
Scioccara! Siuccherillina ! Peocchia ! Peucchia! Ho Mi Hoping! | 
Ha Me Happinice! Mirra! Myrha! Solyma ! Salemita ! Sainta ! 
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Sianta ! O Peace !) but in selfrighting the balance of his corporeity 
to reexchange widerembrace with the pillarbosom of the Dizzier he 
loved prettier, between estellos and venoussas, bad luck to the lie 
but when next to nobody expected, their star and gartergazer, he 
toppled a lipple on to the off and, making a brandnew start for him- 
self by blessing hes sthers with the sign of the southern cross, his 
bungaloid borsaline with the hedgy-green bound blew off in a 
loveblast and Jawjon Redhead, bucketing after meccamaniac 
(the headless shall have legs !) kingscouriered round with an easy 
rush by the bridge beyond Ladycastle (and he narrowly missed 
fouling her buttress for her but for he acqueducked) and then away 
with him at the double, the hulk of a garron, pelting after the road, 
on Shank’s mare let off like a wind hound loose (the bouchal ! you'd 
think it was that moment they gave him the jambos !) witha posse 
of tossing hankerwaves to his windward like seraph’s summonses 
and a tempest of good things in packetshape teeming from 
all accounts into the funnel of his shrimpnet along the highroad 
of the nation, Traitor’s Trot, following which he was quickly lost 
to sight through the statuemen though without a doubt he was 
all the more on that same head to memory dear while Sickerson. 
la garde auxiliaire she murmured full of woe : Where maggot Harvey 
kneeled till bags ? Ate Andrew coos hogdam farvel ! 

Whethen, may the good people now speed you, rural Haun, 
export stout fellow that you are, ay, and heart in hand of Sham- 
rogueshire ! May your bawny hair grow rarer and fairer, our own 
only wide-headed boy! Rest your voice! Feed your mind! Mint 
your peas! Coax your qyous! Come to disdoon blarney and walk 
our groves so charming and see again the sweet rockelose where 
first you hymned O Ciesa Mea! and touch the light theorbo, Good 
by nature and natural by design, had you but been spared to us. 
Hauneen lad, but sure where’s the use my talking quicker when I 
know you'll hear me all astray ? My long farewell I send to you, 
fair dream of sport and game and always something new. Gone is 
Haun! My grief, my ruin! Our Joss-el-Jovan! Our Chris-na- 
Murty ! Tis’well you'll be looked after from last to first as 
yon beam of light we follow receding on your photophoric 
pilgrimage to your antipodes in the past, you who so often consigned 
your distributory tidings of great joy into our nevertoolatetolove 
box, mansuetudinous manipulator, victimisedly victorihoarse, 
dearest Haun of all, you of the boots, true as adie, stepwalker, 
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pennyatimer, lampaddyfair, postanulengro, our rommanychiel. 9 


Thy now paling light lucerne we ne’er may see again. But could — 7 


it speak how nicely would it splutter to the four cantons — 
praises be to thee ! For you had — may I dare to say it ? — the 
nucleus of a glow of zeal of soul of service such as rarely if ever 
have I met with single men. There are a dozen of folks still 
unclaimed by the death angel in this country of ours today 
humble indivisibles in this grand continuum, overlorded by fate 
and interlarded with accidence who while there are hours and days 
will fervently pray to the spirit above that they may never depart 
this earth of theirs till in his long run from that place where the day 
begins, on that day that belongs to joyful Ireland, after decades 
of longsuffering and decennia of brief glory to mind us of what 
was when and to matter us of the withering of our ways, their Jany- 
ouare Fibyouare wins true from Sylvester (only Walker himself is 
like Waltzer, whimsicalissimo they go murmurand) comes marching 
ahome on the summer crust of the flagway. Lifeitis true will be a 
bank without you, to nomore cares from nome knows, a slip of 
the time between a date and a ghostmark, rived by darby’s 
chilldays embers, spatched fun Juhn that dandyforth, from 
the night we are and feel and fade with to the yesterselves we 
tread to turnupon. 

But, boy, you did your strong nine furlong mile in slick and 
slapstick record time and a farfetched deed it was in troth, cham- 
pion docile with your high bouncing gait of going, and your feat of 
passage will be contested with you and through you, for centuries 
to come. Ay, already the sombrer opacities of the gloom are 
sphanished ! Brave footsore Haun ! Work your progress! Hold to! 
Win out, ye divil ye! The silent cock shall crow at last. The west 
shall shake the east awake. Walk while ye have the night for morn, 
lightbreakfastbringer, morroweth whereon every past shall full 
fost sleep. Amain. 
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A Scenario 
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SCENE 1. 


_ MANY YEARS AGO IN cHICcAGoO. A living room. Our hero Herrman 
Potter at the merry age of two years playing happily on the hearth 
before the fire. Father Potter reading the “‘ Chicago Daily News ” and 
smoking a pipe. Mother Potter darning socks. Both regard Herrman 


tenderly. Mother shakes head slowly. 


So SWEET. 


AND CLEVER. 


‘ather Potter goes to child and lays on carpet before him a one 
q ollar bill, a two dollar bill anda five dollar bill. Herrman reaches for 
one dollar bill. Father spats hand. Herrman reaches for two dollar 
bill. Father spats hand. Herrman cries. Father points to bills. 
Herrman grasps five dollar bill. Father kisses him. Herrman’s eyes 
w radishes. Father and mother dance Highland Fling about baby. 
Ss, sant ie 

Bye > ey SCENE 2. 

ERRMAN GREW UP HE REMEMBERED. A street outside a 
adys a little eight years old with golden locks trips gaily 
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down the street. Clutched tightly in one chubby hand is a nickel 
Close up of curly head. Fade out to lollypop. Fade in to curly head. 
Herrman Potter, a sturdy youth with varnished hair, comes around 
the corner. He is about ten years old. Gladys shows him nickel. 
Herrman’s eyes grow radishes. He offers kiss for nickel. They kiss. 
Herman gets nickel. Gladys wants another kiss. He says : 


ONE KISS, ONE NICKEL. 


Gladys weeps. Herrman runs away. 


SCENE 3. 


TEN YEARS LATER. A vision. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. The 
buildings all resemble jails or banks with glistening bars over win- 
dows and doors. The street is filled with beautiful women in evening 
gowns and with handsome men with polished fingernails and mas- 
caraed eyebrows. Herrman Potter walks down the steps of the 
Art Museum. The beautiful women open their arms to his var- 
nished beauty. Herrman spurns them. Thehandsome men offer him 
bunches of orchids. Herrman spurns them. A life-sized Hundred 
Dollar Bill appears walking on the other side of the boulevard. 
Herrman sees her and his eyes glisten and grow radishes. Hundred 
Dollar Bill smiles and fades into crowd. The beautiful women and 
handsome men mill around Herrman. He elbows them aside and 
crosses street in direction Hundred Dollar Bill disappeared. 


SCENE 4. 


AND THEN THEY MET. It is the lobby of a magnificent hotel. 
Orchids and sweet peas wander about chatting together. Dande- 
lions carry luggage here and there and do odd jobs. Hundred 
Dollar Bill enters followed at a respectful distance by Herrman. 
She pretends not to notice him and hesitates. He approaches diffi- 
dently. She.gazes at him with shy eyes : 


HAVEN’T I SEEN YOU BEFORE SOMEWHERE ? 


Hundred Dollar Bill blushes full green and smiles. They chat. 
She motions to dining room across lobby where porkchops, oysters 
lobsters and beef-steaks are seen dining together. Herrman hesi- 
tates. Hundred Dollar Bill looks at him questioningly. Herrman | 
reaches into pocket and pulls out fifteen cents. Close up of hand with 9 
one dime and one nickel. She becomes very haughty. 2 
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IS THAT ALL? 


He nods shamefacedly. Polished gentlemen adorned with spade 
beard draws near. He is clad in patent-leather shoes, silk socks, 
Paris garters, silk B. V. D.’s embroidered on right breast with dollar 

sign and silk hat... He tips silk hat to Hundred Dollar Bill and 
lightly snaps Paris garter. She gazes at him ardently. He motions to 
dining-room and they go off ignoring Herrman. Herrman’s eyes 
grow little onions and he weeps. Growing crowd of gossiping sweet 
peas and orchids obscure him from our view. 


SCENE 5, 


DIRTY WORK AT THE CROSS-ROADS. The street in front of the 
entrance to the hotel. Large Idaho Potato stalks back and forth 
under canopy opening limousines and handing in and out turnips, 

_ oysters and carnations that are constantly arriving and departing. 
Taxi draws up to the curb near the entrance with curtains drawn. 
From behind the curtains a smooth, dark face peers out. Hundred 
Dollar Bill appears at entrance with the spade bearded man. Door of 
taxi opens and the man with the smooth, dark face rushes out, clad 
in fantastic pyjamas. 

He tears Hundred Dollar Bill away from man with spade beard 
who nonchalantly lights a Murad and walks off down the street. 
Man with smooth, dark face hustles Hundred Dollar Bill struggling 
‘and screaming into cab. Oysters, Idaho Potato, orchids and sweet 
peas run madly about doing nothing. Herrman walks from hotel 
entrance at this moment. He runs up to cab but door slams in face 
and cab roars off... Herrman motions to another cab. He leaps in as 

it draws up. 


FOLLOW THAT CAB. 
They careen down the street. 
ScENE 6. 


MISSED BY A HOUSE OF DAVID. The La Salle Street Station, Chicago, 
Before the gates. Behind the gates are ten ‘* 20th Centuries drawn 
up in line. Little conductors with polished buttons stride pompously 


: up and down platforms. Clock over gates points to 12. 39. 30. Up 


to gates rushes man with smooth, dark face dragging Hundred 
Dollar Bill. They dash through gates and climb aboard the Ist sec- 
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tion. Close up of clocks shows. 12. 40, 
and 


1st section starts 
S 2nd section starts ‘ , 
oe 3rd section starts | yh ; 

. | Ath section starts a 
a Sth section starts 
ey 6th section starts i 
RE _. 7th section starts a, 
8th section starts ee: 


A commotion at the gates shows Herrman running upas | 
9th section starts. ; 


He tears through gates and grabs handrail as 
10th section starts. 


cheering and iran man leans over back of observation platform smil- — 


f 
Mob of heterogeneous vegetables, flowers, and meats run . up 4 

Be 
ing and throwing kisses. ye 4 


SCENE 7. Se 


Twenty hours elapse indicated by a white sign board on the black : 
screen upon which the following names flash into melt away e 
slowly : at sie 
ENGLEWOOD op ae 
SOUTH BEND i 
ELKHART u t ia 
TOLEDO 3 
SANDUSKY iso 3 
CLEVELAND Gina eee s 
ASHTABULA ; ee 
ERE pee 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
SYRACUSE | z 
UTICA 
SCHENECTADY 
ALBANY - 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
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HARMON 
New York City 


SCENE 8. 


Hor on tue trait. The Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 
: Gates of the train-sheds. Clock shows 9, 40. 00. AM. The first 
_ section of * 20th Century ” pulls in. Man with smooth, dark face 
_ steps off with Hundred Dollar Bill clinging affectionately to his arm. 
They walk briskly down the platform followed by colored easter 
eggs carrying arm loads of luggage. Turnips and asparagras accom- 
pany them from train. Hundred Dollar Bill appears a slight bit 
rumpled and a small piece is torn from one corner. She gazes into 
_ face of smooth, dark faced man and says : 


I TRUSTED YOU. 
He pulls watch from pocket and answers : 


WE MUST HURRY THERE IS NO TIME TO LOSE. 


Camera follows them through crowds of potatoes, cabbages, 
_ lima beans and colored easter eggs. They climb into taxi at exit 
and he leans to driver and says : 


THE ILE DE FRANCE. 


Cab pirouettes off. Flash Back. The 10th section pulls in. Herrman 
_ jumps from platform and runs madly, followed by reeling camera 
_ through station. Vegetables fall back to let him pass. He reaches 
exit, leaps into cab and exclaims : 


satraaaci pees ae 


iss 
; THE ILE DE FRANCE 
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SCENE 9. 


PM EEO eee 
miei Bes 


ON A QUIET STREET. A side street in front of a night club. It is 
empty except for an occasional truck or taxi sauntering along. A 
bologna sausage paces up and down in front of the night club 
~ entrance yawning. A cab speeds by. A glimpse is caught of Hundred 
Dollar Bill and her captor wrapt in fond embrace. A bloodhound 
— leaves the night club. 

He hands the bologna sausage some change and stalks across 
‘the street to Child’s Restaurant followed by two french poodles. 
They panppeet in the doorway and girl in window commences 
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to toss flap-jacks furiously most of which are caught on the fly by 
bloodhound. Another cab speeds down the street. oe the window 
leans Herrman staring distractedly ahead. 


ScENE 10. 


Too Late. The docks of the Ile de France. Immense dark 
cavern lighted at one end revealing the gang-plank and the side | 
of the ship. Various flowers and vegetables run up and down the » 
plank. A large red beet at the foot waves his arm and starts to mount « 
to the ship. A cab roars up through the darkened wharf. Out leaps 
the man with the smooth, dark face and Hundred Dollar Bill. They 
run up gang-plank which is immediately lowered and the side of the 
the ship commences to slide past. Herrman appears running and 
panting. He stares at the moving hulk. His eyes grow little onions 
and he weeps. Slow fade out. 


PART, 2, 
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SCENE 1. 


OCEANS CANNOT STOP HIM. Two weeks later. The kitchen galley 
of the Majestic. Huge roast-beef marches up and down galley 
swinging pots and pans while eager pork-chops and lamb-chops — 
run to do his bidding. Herrman is discovered i in one corner patiently — 
pecling potatoes. He slowly shakes his head. Close up of Herrman’s — 
head fades to Hundred Dollar Bill struggling in the clutches of — 
gang of bandits. Herrman rushes in and stabs bandits with fountain 
pen. They fall dead in various weird poses. Hundred Dollar Bill runs 
to his arms. As he clasps her to his bosom Hundred Dollar Bill fades — 
out to roast-beef demanding to know why he isn’t peeling potatoes. — 
Herrman resumes peeling while slow tears glycerinate down his — 
cheeks. 


SCENE 2. 


IN DEAR OLD LONDON. The Strand peopled with slow moving — 
vegetables. A gorgeous Rolls-Royce rolls by. In it are Hundred ~ 
Dollar Bill and the man with the smooth, dark face. He is talking 
excitedly to her while her gaze wanders over the street and throng. - 
A man with a van dyke appears in a Hispano-Suiza roadster. He is — 
attired in a bathing suit. He winks at Hundred Dollar Bill and she ~ 
smiles in return. The Hispano-Suiza darts up and collides with the ~ 
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Rolls-Royce. In the confusion the man with the van-dyke grasps 
Hundred Dollar Bill and speeds away with her leaving the man with 
the smooth, dark face running aimlessly about through the crowds 
of limabeans, string-beans and yellow-beans. Herrman comes run- 
ning through the mob. He seizes the man with the smooth, dark 
face by the throat. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE WITH HER ? 
The man with the smooth, dark face shakes his head. 


SHE HAS LEFT ME, 


He weeps. Herrman weeps. They enter pub accross the street and 
have a couple of scotch and sodas both still weeping. Herrman 
draws himself up majestically. 


I WILL FOLLOW HER TO THE 
ENDS OF THE EARTH. 


The man with the smooth, dark face stares at himin dumb ador- 

ation. Herrman stalks out heroically. 
SCENE 3. 

IN THE CITY OF GILDED SIN. A year later. The Eiffel Tower, Paris. 
Little sins and big sins are gathered milling around its feet. All 
are making merry. The elevator runs up and down taking them to 
the top for a look and returning with another load. Various arti- 
chokes and snails wander about. Hundred Dollar Bill appears with 
a man with turnedup moustaches. He is wearing a fish-net. They 
ride to the top of the tower. . Herrman comes out of the mob attir- 
ed in a blue laborer’s smock. He is wheeling a barrow of hors 
d’ceuvres as the elevator descends with Hundred Dollar Bill and the 
man with the turned up moustaches. She stares at Herrman with 


lorgnette and climbs disdainfully into a Mercedes Cabriolet. They , 


drive off leaving Herrman gazing wistfully after them. 


SCENE 4. 


For TWENTY YEARS. Four buzzards fly across the view and fade 
out to a screen full of hour-glasses, clocks, watches, sundials label- 
ed: Germany, Africa, Egypt, Hindoostan, South America, Spain, 
— Italy, Morocco, Timbuctoo, Canary Islands, Java, Japan, Australia. 
~ On all these the hands, sand or shadows move swiftly and through 
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them wander the dim figures of Herrman and the Hundred | 
Bill, 

SCENE 5. Re 

IN THE TWISTING STREETS OF PEKIN. Pagodas lean limply over 
a narrow street filled with a jostling throng of almonds and lichee 
nuts. Pots of tea ramble about easily in jinrickshas, 

A commotion up the street reveals Hundred Dollar Bill riding ina 
jinricksha with a drooping gentlemen clad in long white beard. He 
stares inanely into space. Suddenly as they occupy center of screen 
Herrman appears carrying a pole on his shoulder from which hang 
two baskets of laundry. His hair has become quite gray and lines 
are deeply engraved on his face. He wears a pair of dungaree overalls. 
Hundred Dollar Bill is quite rumpled and soiled. Little pieces are 
missing from all parts of her. Two almonds eye her fiercely. She 
pays no attention but stops the ricksha beside Herrman who looks 
up at her adoringly. She studies him a moment calculatingly then 
asks. 


How mucH ? 


He puts down baskets and reaching in pocket pulls out original 
fifteen cents. Close up of hand reveals one dime and. one nickel. 
Hundred Dollar Bill resumes her haughty appearance and says : 


DRIVE ON. 


They move off with drooping gentlemen still staring inanely 
into space. Herrman picks up baskets and moves dejectedly off 
through throng of lichee nuts and almonds. 


SCENE 6. 


ANOTHER TEN YEARS HAVE DRIFTED BY. Palms wave distractedly 
over a discordered wharf on a coral atoll. A schooner is tied to the 
wharf. Pearls and cocoanuts clamber up and down the rigging and — 
haul up the anchor.Slowly the ship leaves the wharf. Hundred Dollar _ 
Bill more rumpled and soiled than ever is seen pacing the quarter- — 
deck by the side of a fierce, black-bearded man wearing a patch over — 
one eye. They slowly sail out of view. At that moment from the | 
opposite direction appears a row-boat. It draws up to the wharf. 
In it is Herrman grown quite aged. His hair is snow white and he | 
is attired in a pareu. He questions two cocoanuts. They point in 
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eeaarcs Blisterad hand. A young hybiscus flower approaches 
and endeavors to impress Herrman. He ignores her and picking up 
oars rows painfully off. 


SCENE 7. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. Another ten years have passed. The lower por- 
tion of Market Street, San Francisco, a rainy afternoon. Street cars 
and Fords rush hurriedly in all directions. Various lemons, oranges 
and walnuts scurry about. A disheveled and sordid figure is in one 
corner of the screen hawking pencils from a battered tin cup. Hun- 
dred Dollar Bill is barely recognizable in her dirt and rags. The 
crowds pass by and pay no attention to her. Her head is bowed 
low and she weeps. An old man comes slowly up the street leaning 
heavily on a cane. He wears a long, long beard and his age bends 
him nearly double.He notes the figure in the corner with the pathe- 


* tie tin cup. Painfully he reaches into his pocket and drops two 


coins into the cup. Close up of one dime and one nickel falling from 
hand to cup. At this moment Hundred Deilar Bill looks up and re- 
cognizes Herrman. He recognizes her. They stare at one another for 
a moment then Hundred Dollar Bill falls weeping inte Herrman’s 
arms. 


SCENE 8. 
BUT LOVE CONQUERS ALL. A quiet road before a suburban bank 


im the suburbs of Frisco. The Sierra Nevadas are great purple shad- 


ows in the dim afternoon sunset. The door of the bank opens and 
Herrman and Hundred Dollar Bill limp forth smiling hand in hand. 
Behind them appears the banker to speed them on the way. As they 
come down the steps he raises his arms to bless them and four per- 

cent leap from his hands and gambol about their feet. Herrman and 


7 SRiuidred Dollar Bill pay no attention to them but painfully follow 


their twisted, limping shadows down the road. 


SLOW FADE OUT 
THE END. 
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AND FORTY SECOND STREET 


ki Be proud New York of your prize docks 


is : And your doors & the size of your trains & your dancing 
ene, Elegant big clean girls & your 

ae Niggers with narrow heels & the blue on their 

wa Bad mouths and your automobiles in the 

oe s Struck steel light & your jews é 

me. And your bright boys and your sorrowsweet singing 
rae Tones & your signs wincing out in the wet 


Cool shine & the twinges of 
Green against evening...... 


\ oe < 


When the towns go down there are stains of 

Rust on the stone shores & illegible 
Coins & a rhyme remembered of — ; 
Js Swans say 
Or birds or leaves or a homes fabulous — Bae 
Bull forms or a falling of gold upon oe 
Softness — ’ ree 
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gue Peay eC Bins of your 


oe ne Sis & the bright peaks of your 
_ Houses. Town that stood to your knees in the 
4 os Sea water, be proud, be proud 
Of your high gleam on the sea 
we But who 
.- Town will marry your name to the name of a . a 
; ~s alking beast that the place of your walls be remembered ? 


A SEGMENT OF THE WHOLE 


by PETER NEAGOE 


Apples of paradise. Madonna, cool virginal pallor on her face. 
Slender fingers barely touching the wonder child whose chubby 
hand reaches for a red apple of paradise. Tomato it is, but the 
Asiatic Hungarians call the acid vegetable, ‘* Apple of Para- 
dise ”’. 

The pungent odor of tomato vines. Ripening fruit in the green 
shadow. On the river bank glisten children’s wet bedies. The sun 
beats down on them and they lighten the flickering shadow of the 
willows. The bank is high, yellow and green tufted. On runs the 
river humming and murmuring. Silver lines curb and unite the 
naked bodies to the flowing water. Living fountains. ‘* Water 
thou...... unto water thou... ”’ 

But the smooth stones and glistening pebbles in the river bed 
are purifying filters. Popa Radu knows that. Stemmed on his trunk- 
like legs, wide apart, he looks upon the children ; rumbling laugh- 
ter issues from his barrelshaped trunk. ** The curly headed won ” j 
mutters the priest. A good spout, his rumbling laughter says. — a 
A little ways below, Oana, the priest’s servant girl, the buxom sham- 4 
bling one, fills two wooden buckets from the flowing stream. Ss 

Popa Radu will have surell soup today. It’s Thursday. Chunks 
of lamb in green liquid. Queer look it makes careering down his heli- 
ness’ gullet. — A quart, two quarts, scooped with a wooden spoon- 
as smooth as velvet, his holiness swallows. he 

‘ Throughburl-Throughburl ” it sounds, straining through the | 
moustaches which drip green liquid on his long beard. My belt is 
tight priestess. One, two, three notches. Haa ! Great relief. aed 
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= Popa 
Paradise. Barbara, his daughter, cool virginal pallor on her face. 


ness does, plant and animal, — 

Then he belches and yawns and runs his paw over his wife’s 
neck and slaps her — after she stands up from table. 

His wet moustaches sweep Barbara’s forehead. Smell of sour 
tallow. She shudders. — Clamp, tramp, the big wrinkled boots over 
the clean pine floor. Popa Radu enters the cool darkened room. 
The bed squeaks. On tiptoes the priestess enters and softly closes 
the door. 

A little while yet then he will snore, Barbara thinks. He does — 
some minutes later. Grrr-booof, srarh-boof,— comesfrom the darken- 
ed room. On tiptoes the priestess returns through the darkly 
yawning door. — 

Always the same, my poor daughter. No Life ! Cold blood. How 
sweetly. Popa Radu sleeps. Buttery smile on her fat moist lips. — 
The big yellow cat yawns, curling its tongue, stretches and comes 
to Barbara. Purringly she rubs the girl’s ankles. Scat... Popa... 
God forgive me. She kicks the cat away. God forgive me —. Oh 
Good God deliver me from this purring, snoring, eating...... Her 

_ face burns and two rosy spots appear and disappear on the cool 
__Virginal pallor. Mother is with child again... Deliver me, Oh God, 
_ from this purring snoring eating... 
; She sits in the window. Cooled, the August sun rays glide off her 
smooth paie face and fall on her hands resting in her lap. 
The sparrows chirp noisily. The flies buzz. Ripe mulberries fall 
to the ground. They are shoveled up by ducks who waddle towards 
the pond. — Under the pear tree, swollen from clover, Violet, 
the black and white cow, chews the cud with eyes half closed. Limp- 
ly her tail whips at the nagging flies. The sow grunts and her six 
porkers squeal. She wallows in the black mine near the barn. Deliv- 
me Cr Mess. 
3 My bed is as cool as the meadow in the morning. Why is the mead- 
ow misty in the morning ? The voices sound muffled in the white 
mist. Mitru met me on the path. How warm his hands were and 
his hair smelt of pine. He kissed me on the lips and strained me to 
him and I could not breathe but I did not want to breathe. — Then 
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he said, but you are the priest’s daughter, Barbara, and I only ama 
shepherd. He is in the mountains now ; and only the moon comes 
through my window, a cold shower of dead light. Why can’t Mitru 
come ? The window is low and I am here. I would put my arms 
around his neck and breathe the pine fragrance of his hair. He would 
kiss me and crush me with his embraces and then would say, — 
but you are the priest’s daughter, Barbara... 

Oh Good God, Deliver me from this purring, snoring, eating. 

The church is like a beehive. The congregation drones and shuffles, 
then all is still. Popa-Radu — he is my father — (snoring, eating, 
purring). Dark room, cool in summer, stuffy in winter. Squeaking 
bed. And here in church, air heavy with incense and sweetmint 
mixed with the oil on the shiny heads. My father’s rambling voice — 
God have mercy on us. God have mercy. The congregation is kneel- 
ing ; all bend down ; cross themselves and touch the cold flagstones 
with their foreheads, murmuring the words of their holy shep- 
herd. Colored lights sifting through the saints on the windows, 
play on curbed backs... Green patch, blue patch, red patch, on 
round back, old back, thin back, fat back. The shepherd and his 
flock. — The ram and the ewes. Oana is roasting a whole lamb. My 
father will eat half of it at noon. He will crunch the bones, Young 
bones, sweet as honey, he will say through his moustaches, his 
eyes screwed up. What color are his eyes ? Two grey-green, blue 
black slits. They shed tears when Popa Radu laughs. Never wide 
open. Always hiding in folds of fat fleshy cushions. The congrega- 
tion stirs. Feet shuffle; now tramp! Now they stream from the 
church following Popa Radu, the icons and the holy flags. The fields 
are parched. Little flames the wilting corn and the path is baked 
and cracked. Small diamond-eyed lizards scurry and disappear in 
the cracks. The field mice scamper. Heat showers on field, on the 
marching flock. The holy shepherd sweats and pants. Sainted duty 
hot. Send us rain, Holy Father, who art in Heaven and send it 
pure. All voices chant. They need cooling and the fields smolder 
and yawn. Wheat and corn and poppies and the red wild pea are 
scorched. The blue cornflower hangs its tufted head. — Marianna 
fainted. No water to sprinkle her face. Popa Radu uses holy water 
from the silver kettle. He is smacking the pale face with the wet 
bunch of sweetmint. He dips it into the kettle and strikes the livid 
face, like a wet rag dropped on the floor it sounds. Her father fans 
the child with his large hat. Irene and Line are giggling. Sandra 
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stifled a shriek because Danila put a lizard to her neck. We are 
marching again. Here is our field. No better than the rest. God have 
mercy on us. Send your blessing to thy children, holy merciful hea- 
venly father. On bended knee we ask thy pity. Popa Radu sprinkles 
holy water right and left. The beadle wags the incense burner. No 
scented smoke issues. Only the clinking of the chains. A patch 
of yellow light on his brown forehead. His eyes squinting in the 
shadow of bristling grey eyebrows. His toothless mouth is half open. 
When he laughs you can see his tongue lying there, flat like a dirty 
mattress. Yellow and worn. Cork tongue-the peasants call a coated 
one. Popa Radu’s tongue is red, thick and pointed. When he sees 
the roast or a mellon bursting from ripeness and the golden meat 
gleaming through, he klicks his tongue and sticks it out. But I 
don’t think it’s he who does it. Its the tongue that rushes out rea- 
ching for the coveted morsel. The acrid smell of sweat rolls over the 
bending bodies. Now all heads come up. Black and brown and 
straw colored heads and the white turbaned heads of married 
women. — 

Varvara wears a turban now. Snow white and crinkled. No more 
will men behold her bare head. The shiny blueblack hair of varvara, 
like raven feathers. There is Pavel Dornu’s curly head. He gave me 
books to read. A teacher always teaches. I’ve learned many words. 
He said, Read and get wisdom from here and I only got words. 
They were strung in such and such a way. Like beads. I tore the 
strings and mixed them up like beads inacup. Then I picked them 
up one by one, to know them and now I string them as I like. Dornu 
uses them ready strung as my father does. Popa Radu has strings 
and strings of word beads taken from the Bible. He’s wound them 
round and round him, swaddled in them like a baby. Then he eats 
and belches, snores and sleeps in his own fashion and the beads 
wound round him. But I am cloaked in thanklessness, Like God | I 
receive. What is given me is mine. Due me. When | smiled and said, 
thank you, (that was before I learned the ways of God) I felt like a 
jug fallen on its side. Something spilled out of me. Now I’m whole, 
self-contained. Mother calls me cold and callous. What she thinks is 
herself. — I am I, outside of her thoughts and feelings. Popa Radu 
wades his way through the days sating, snoring... There is my 
daughter... Popa Radu thinks. Pale and cool. She walks lightly and 
her hips play to right and to left as if she were sifting flour. My priest- 
ess was bent over a wooden trough sifting flour, when I first saw 
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her. That decided it. I married her. God forigve me. My though S 
are rooted in the flesh, I have many sins. They are all one kind | 


es though. So maybe I’ve just one great sin. Easy to keep count. And 
ie when I see a woman sifting flour ! Is that the reason I visit my hum- 
Ss ble believers on Friday ? All good housewives bake on Saturday. 
ae. But at dusk on Friday, when I open the door, quietly, as I always 
: Z open a door — there is Ana, or Chiva, or Marie, or Stana, swaying 
red her haunches — sifting, sifting. Preparing the staff of life. And 


a my thoughts rooted in the flesh. God forgive thy humble servant ! 
But I would not be like that calf headed Dornu. He teaches the 
children, droning through his nose and they stare at him, but kick 
one another under the benches or apply their hands privately. The 
flesh. Popa Radu has his eyes on me. The big comfortable father. 
He says to me always — Goodday, sower of learning. I do my best. 
My aim’s to sow wisdom. I can see my words sink into the pure 
minds of children. I watch the growth and flowering of my words. 
They light up their eyes. I tried with Barbara. Her mind is not for 
wisdom. It only stares. I shiver when she looks at me and says, 
** You know everything, everything, — Don’t you Dornus? ” 
It’s her way of saying, ‘‘ Don’t you ?”’ that makes me feel as if made 
of quivering jelly. But I crave peace. All my life is consecrated to - 
peace. The great well-doer, Peace. Strife is a sin. Struggle is a sin. 
By the sweat of thy brow the great condemnation. But my soul is 
quiet. It is still. I have pity for men like our Mayor Ursu who is 
a) always bustling someone or something. When he talks to you, he 
frets and kicks the stone on the road with his muddy boots. He 
looks at me with his weasel eyes which seem to want to whip me 
out of my peace. That leather faced teacher! His mug as blank 
as the back of a horse. Good peace to you, Mayor, he greets. What 
peace onion headed idiot, — Hang thy peace ! Mumble the A. B. C. 
Pe to the children, but don’t talk to a grown man. Eat at my table and 
shrivel up like a frozen grape when my buxom daughter looks at 
you. Ha — Ha — you poor simp. She’d empty you dry in one sum- 
mer night. How she grew, my Lina in the last year. She bulges out 
of her shirt. Like two red apples her cheeks and her neck snow 
white. — She takes after father. My poor woman is green. The skin 
on her face is taut to bursting. Yellow on the cheeks and green around 
the eyes and around her nose. And her lips are blue. When she opens 
her mouth it’s like the squeaking of a door on wooden hinges. — 
Thanks to God, Iam a man. Good morning, Suzan. Good morning, 
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[low is the house hold, Suzan ? Oh, as usual. The sun rises is 
;, just the same, anyhow. I’m all alone at home. All by your 
| r self ? Don’t tease, Ursu, you big hairy bear. She must have 
wers stuffed in her pillows. Her lanky husband is deaf as a fish. 
e only believes what she tells him. Thank God I’m a man. Home 
is where you find a lovely woman. And, Hahaha — a deaf husband. 
Glory to God, I’m a man. 

_ I saw the hook-nosed Mayor sneak out from Suzan’s on Friday. 
t was late ; a little later than other times when I opened the door 
— softly — and Suzy was not sifting flour. She was near the icon, Deere 
in the dark corner; but it was not the sign of the cross she was 
pene She was setting her turban aright. Bless you young daugh- 


ter. Welcome, holy father. She kissed my hand and bent her fore- a 
head on it. It was hot and moist. — The fat ox. Comes sprawling z. 
about good Christian’s homes. Fish oil and incense. Shiny boots oa 

nd light hand on the door latch. His holiness. Bah ! Hallowed by e 


ny name, Father in heaven, for having made me a man. er. 


—Tresist you Lina as I do resist the cool spring breath of Barbara. 33 
I want Peace, the great well doer, Peace. fe 
_ Deliver me, O God, from this snoring, purring, eating...... 4 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF LITERATURE 


by GERTRUDE STEIN 


A book which shows that the next and best is to be found out 
when there is pleasure in the reason. 

For this reason. 

A book in which by nearly all of it finally and an obstruction it 
is planned as unified and nearly a distinction. To be distinguished / q 
is what is desired. j 

A book where in part there is a description of their attitude and j 
their wishes and their ways. 4 

A book which settles more nearly than has ever been yet done — 
the advantages of following later where they have found that they — 
must go. 

A book where nearly everything is prepared. 

A book which shows that as it is nearly equally best to say so, — 
as they say and say so. 

A book which makes a mention of all the times that even they ~ 
recognize as important. 4 

A book which following the story the story shows that persons 
incurring blame and praise make no return for hospitality. ; 

A book which admits that all that has been found to be looked 4 
for is of importance to places. 

A book which manages to impress it upon the young that those 
who oppose them follow them and follow them. —  — i 

A book naturally explains what has been the result of investi- 
gation. a 
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A book that marks the manner in which longer and shorter 
‘proportionately show measure. 

A book which makes no mistake in describing the life of those 
who can be happy. 

The next book to appear is the one in which more emphasis 
will be given to numbers of them. 

A book which when you open it attracts attention by the un- 
doubted denial of photography as an art. 

A book which reminds itself: that having had a custom it only 
needs more of it and more. 

A book which can not imbue any one with any desire except 
the one which makes changes come later. 

A book explaining why more of them feel as they do. 

A. book which attracts attention. 

A book which is the first book in which some one has been tell- 
ing why on one side rather than on the other there is a tendency 
to shorten shorten what. Shorten more. 

A book which plans homes for any of them. 

A book a book telling why when at once and at once. 

A book telling why when said that, she answered it as ifit were 

_ the same. 

A book which tells why colonies have nearly as many uses as 
they are to have now. 

A book which makes no difference between one jeweler and ano- 
_ ther. 

A book which mentions all the people who have had individual 
chances to come again. 

A book in translation about eggs and butter. 

A book which has great pleasure in describing whether any 
further attention is to be given to homes where homes have to be 
homes. 

A book has been carefully prepared altogether. 

A book and deposited as well. 

A book describing fishing exactly. 

A book describing six and six and six. 

A book describing six and six and six seventy-two. 

A book describing Edith and Mary and flavouring fire. 

A book describing as a man all of the same ages all of the same 

ages and nearly the same. 

A book describing hesitation as exemplified in plenty of ways. 
. 3 


- 
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i A book which chances to be the one universally dese 
. energetic. ‘i + ae 
7 A book which makes no mistakes cither in description or in “® 
f departure or in further arrangements. . * 
A book which has made all who read it think of the hope they 
have that sometime they will have fairly nearly all of it at once. 
A book in which there is no complaint made of forest fires and 
water. 
A book more than ever needed. 
A book made to order and the only thing that was forgotten in 
ordering was what no one objects to. Can it easily be understood. 
It can and will. 
A book which places the interest in those situations which have 
something to do with recollections and with returns. 
A book with more respect for all who have to hear and have heard 
a book with more respect for all who have heard it. 
A book more than ever read. 
A book by and by. 
A book not nearly so much better than ever. 
A book and fourteen. The influence of this book is such that no 
one has had more than this opportunity. | 
A book of dates and fears. 4 
A book more than ever a description of happiness and as you 
were. 
A book which makes the end come just as soon as it is intended. 
A book which asks questions of every one. ‘ 
A book fairly certain of having admirers when at once there 
are admirers of it. : 
A book which shows that agreeableness can be a feature of it F 
all. ; E 
oy. A book which makes a play of daughter and daughters. " 
a A book which has character and shows that no one need deceive P 
& themselves as to the sending of gifts. 5 
: A book which has a description of the selection and placing of ‘ 
: chairs as an element in Viennese and American life. = 
a A book which standardizes requests and announcements. ‘ 
| te 3 A book which urges and reasonably so ‘the attraction of some for: . 
Mee others. oe 


A book in which there is no mention of advantages. 3 
A book attaching importance to english and french names. — 


s “ ; eX ; . 
refully read in order to be understood 


ummer and summer and summer and 
oes not remain deceiving. So much so. ; 
A book narrowly placed on the shelf and often added. Added 
Gethat.> : 3 
; A book of addresses invented for the sake of themselves. 
A book and a bookstore. A book for them. Will they be in it. 
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SEVEN O'CLOCK: 


At seven o'clock when tables have been cleared 
brushed free of crumbs and chairs set back 
the dishes scraped and washed and put away 


at seven o'clock the wives of Cherry Tree 
come to their porches, take a rocking chair 
and sway in Gee: one, two, mee tap 
symmetrically, one... tWO... ONE.. j 


Today the house was very hot she said 
and Mabel said the house was hot today 

and not a cloud in the sky, but a stormy moon 

with the horns turned down, so maybe rain would fall 
during the might. July, the windless month 
when only the hot breath of growing corn 

seeps imperceptibly through the dusk, July 

in the eighteen-seventies or nineteen-ten 

or fifty years from now. Their chairs creak on 
one, two, and slippers tapping on the floor : 


: 
ee 


till at half-past nine 
there 1s a sound of closing doors, of bolts. a 
shot, and the sudden glow of lamps. 


In all the valley houses at half-past nine , picld 
shadows go crawling through the flowered hallways 
and gingham rustles up a narrow stair. : 


IMPROVISATIONS 


by WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


THAT POEM JAYJAY 


That day that the Jays passed us in a taxi at the Etoile and they 
waved their hands and smiled and he blushed crimson we took 
dinner at Seevées or when first E. appeared after fifteen years ab- 
sence and I wished for a civilized world it was like the day Bill Bans 


sulked, twice he sulked, once at Chateau Thierry not when the 


smart young American rushed up to us at the table in the hotel and 
wanted to take us for a tour of the battlefield for ten dollars but 
because Susie was like she gets when she wants to sing but she wasn’t 
that way that time but it was because of the brandy Bill had he 
isn’t a bit French he is an American so he didn’t roar or anything 
like when we were bringing the mustard back from Dijon way up 
on the seventh floor rue Vichy her mother was on the fire escape at 
seven a. m. when the taxi pulled up and all the neighbors stuck 
their heads out of the windows and she had ona bright red evening 
wrap the old driver, he was old, and he insisted on talking and she 
was American so she stopped and listened he said ah c’est beau 
Vamour, when I was young he said I too came home with the sun 
but if he had known he would not have been so fatherly because 
simple kindness is lost on Americans who all over Paris differ- 
ently from the Parisians but she was able to listen because she 
knows what a laboratory Paris is for. dissociations one is split and 
the particles fly to Iceland and Buenos Ayres if you only KNEW 
what that does to me feverishly at a turn of his head low is high 
 __ js to lean from a crystal stem at chess slap jesus on the back and 


es pee 


LC. 

Photography 3 is an art sa could YOU stand ona table  drenle and 3 
one by one take off your stockings at balance and let your tanned 
legs flame by the champagne darkly soft and low by pneumatique 
all the surface of the cathedral angels split off by the flames of war 
so that devils and angels are indistinguishable but slap him rudely 
on the back and his ‘delicacy i is at once apparent after all, Jake, 
aren't we all a little bit that way soft and low, Mengelberg holding 
the orchestra in his arms like Lincoln did the baby and rocking 
them while they puke and scream, soft and low, a great mother she 
said but we have to carry our men and fool them, nurse them take 
them take them between our breasts and sleep away the day ona 
newspaper on the grass and that is why Gertrudes Picassos, the 
blue and grey period look so well because they have such narrow 
frames and they are so close together in a row that it looks like the 
bottom of a great decoration that would be pretty if the top did not 
extend through the ceiling and is so lost in the clouds Van der Bile 
trembling-simply-together the new places touch and make it what 
she is, and do you mean to say these are all lost women, in a row 
naked before him at so much a piece Paris is not like that now but 
the scalp is yellow just the way she rubbed the lotion on it, 


WELLROUNDEDTHIGHS 


It is the pad that protects the adolescence, insulating it against 
the injury of knowledge and so permitting the strength for know- 
ledge to grow, rather than the quite bare wire on which the colored 
swallows sat, the very small egg buried in the thick roaring womb 
that rides the elephant and turns three somersaults as if Jockey Jce 
Sloan did a snappy jig act between what’s his name, the fellow 
that took Nijinsky’s place, did that elbow trick SALADE and the 
scraped off evening in the Bois piece. Poor Nijinsky with a wife 
and Diaglieff, one driving him to rehearsals and the other dragging 
him home and both in love and neendtoit with the drill drill drill. 
He tried to manage himself but the English ass didn’t get him his 
boots on time so he had to go insane diametrically opposite as if 
the Edinborough Review should say something uncertainit’s the © 
thunder that holds the lightning as much as to say: when the 
machine scrapes and screams carrying the advertisements of ladies” 


: py > Some 
: “AAR aie bes. 
_ hose around the curve, there is a machine implied that accidently 
_ carries the train and its occupants along. Without the roar to in- av 

- sulate the petty pimple of their comprehension there would not bea * Se 
ground in which the MASS could accumulate, THUS conversely 
the Essentiality of the blatant and perfectly stupid excrescence like 
the New York Journal is mechanically sound and morally effective 
— and the whole mass is knit, generating the game of football — 
with its organized cheers. Baseball is something else the ball being 
harder, smaller, different in color and you hit it with a stick, that 
is although Babe Ruth may shine for a season there will always be a 
strong party opposed to him as a factor detrimental to the spirit 
of the game which is silent, saturnine, close to the principles of 
physics and lyric poetry. 
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THE DEAD GROW 


The most striking anachronism in N. Y. is of course the Metropol- 
itan Museum of art with a slab by clever Paul to able John at the 
right of the entrance, badly worded, where Stonebridge of Hart- 
ford put a weight in the balance when he was sick of the ton of 
stuff he had lifted and the worst is that it spills cver on the tall- 
buildings but it doesn’t do it enough, like the rotten Stock Exchange 
like a dirty face without Pallas Athenas in it and the Telephone ~. ‘ 
building and that crappy stuff — but the bronze tablets by Manny © 
aren’t so bad but nobody ever sees them thank goodness it would 

clip one ball if they did and that’s what I mean, there isn’t a more “ie 
potent anachronism in the city than the museum — it is right ‘3 
because it’s deadly, the detail of the ornanients and plates and vases oF 
even one or two pictures, the Burmese jewelry, they’re the essence 

of the quietness, it’s that that forks the noise out of its hole but if 

it weren’t for the roar there wouldn’t be any museum because the oo 
price of exchange depends not so much on the spiritual values but 
on the fat which has just this to do with art that it collects every- 
thing that is cast off by the dead and puts it on like the peschecant, 
you know, Thenewrich, the fellow who just has written a novel, 
without knowing that Leonardo invented the toilet-seat — you see 
the poet’s daughter all nice and ripe, as Ken says, is noisy around 
~ the knees, that’s what gives her the pull, Kiki in spite of her noise 
is made of quietness but the roar is full of pulp into which nerves 
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aaah sinews grow a this and that an Ce is, alee L 
something or other like the history of Ireland or Ulysses, ¢ a compend- 
ium, very dangerous to growth. It is quite stark in its gentleness, 
it wants to — needs to have a kind of starvation on which to thrive 
and so make the kind of flabby shank devotees and condoms that 
John enjoyed when he was tired — it is a monument to John’s fat- 
gue when he felt the lead loose in his pencil, as Pop used to say, 
So it’s dangerous and that’s why we have prohibition, we don’t 
need alcohol, WE DON’T NEED ALCOHOL, we have all the noise 
we want but even poverty can make noise enough to be heard in 
those places I’d like to see anyone he heard because he was poor 
here — here we are NOT ALONE, we’re enclosed TOGETHER. 

We don’t know there is nothing because the essential noise won’t 
let us hear it whispered so we don’ t need to play chess but there 
where the oil is burnt out the emptiness is being felt by the mus- 
cle — so we grow and they atrophy: they tried to make a noise 
with the war but it was a very silly deception, all we had to do 
was to know they couldn’t make a noise and there it was. 


SOLSTICE 
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4 sterile as a clinic By 


: in an operating leht, 
cold was surgical 

cutting every footfall a 
i - to a click . 


— | clattering 
E from buildings, brick.to brick. 
(looking back) pi 
«rT saw my footsteps walking toward me : F 
Bs snow was } 
being born: > 
Briere (from the dark ig 
aan down the airways ‘Te 
past the ether of an arc) Gunn 


whispering hallelajahs. 
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WRITTEN FOR ROYALTY 


(Extract from a novel) 


by KAY BOYLE 


The place was built so near the mountain that in the dining- 
room the windows were shaking from the strength of the falling 
water. The air drove in through the open window solidly and 
slowly like a team of white horses and stopped against the stove. 

In the evening the men would come in out of the fields and sit 
drinking at their glasses and reading their newspapers out over 
the table, and Marta and I would sit and talk with them, Marta 
moving his hands on his glass and on his cigarette and nodding 
when he understood them, or leaning his ear towards me so that 
I could tell him their words. His ear would be near my mouth 
when I talked to him, with the soft hair growing down from his 
temple, and his shirt open at the neck showing his strong breasts. 
And my tongue would become so heavy that I could no longer 
speak to him, and I would sit looking at his face as if I could never 
see it enough. > 

The men were a wonder to me because they were not afraid 
of Marta even though they knew he had the disease. But still it 
was on their minds, for they were never quite easy, but conscious, 
as if they were denying to him that he was ill. There was one boy 
who was a mason and he would come so“close to Marta when he 
talked to him that he seemed to be sucking his breath in denial 
that there was any illness between them. And another man who 
would play the Italian game with Marta, with orang 3 their t 
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 finge ‘s out of the palms of their hands, and he would beat Marta 

on the back as if he were a strong man. 
_ But whenever we crossed the square it was another thing. We 
would go out sometimes before it was very hot in the day, and 
wander over the square with the white dust rising in pufis of smoke 
at our heels, and when we would be coming near the steps of the 


- fountain the women would scream after us as if we were the pla- 


gue. “ What if I would spit in the fountain, ’’ Marta would say 
to me, he was never quite sober. ‘* But anyway this sun’s as hot 
as hell, ’’ and he would go back under the umbrella and after- 
wards I would teil him about the frogs who lay in the slime of the 
fountain with their creamy beating throats softly on the water. 

The wine in this place was terrible so that often we had dysen- 
tery, and then I would feel that I was looking sick and tired and 
I would come down to dinner leaving my earrings in the bedroom, 
and thinking that the lobes of my ears would be hanging out long 
and naked. Sometimes I would go up to the room again before 
the dinner was finished to put on my earrings because I was re- 
proaching myself that all day I had been sick and tired of Marta 
and his legs under the table. 

I would be reproaching myself and thinking that it would be 
only actions that I would be respecting any more, and when I 
wanted a thing it was to be wanted. So that one night I went out 
into the kitchen where they were scalping the trout and drawing 
the guts out of them and I told the fellow that I was going to cook 
the trout myself for dinner. He was happy to show me how much 
butter went into the pan, and how neatly the lemons peeled off 
his knife and feel like crystal moons between the corpses of the 
fish. He said that it was the lemon frying with the trout that gave 
- them their blush. I tried to curl them up and make them fruites 
en colére, but he said that it was never done that way, and I bared 
my teeth after every remark he made so that he was deciding that 
I had an amiable heart. 

He said I was not to touch the onions, but it was a thing I li- 
ked, to cut them up in patches and to wipe the tears off my face 
that the onions stung out of my eyes. The skin we rubbed off the 
- potatoes with a heavy cloth and then we dropped them over the 
_ fire, and the sparks of boiling butter set us jumping back from the 
_ stove. | 


Bor 


hen the cook began talking to me about an illness which gets 
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people, but they set us outside these things as though life were ; 
their own and as if we in each other were committed to death. ores 

In the moonlight Luke began playing on the mandolin, playing 
on the strings with his fingers and setting his eyes into my eyes, 
into anybody’s eyes when he sang. He was singing humorous songs 
out of the navy, British, blighty, oh where have you been Billy 
Boy and French ones rolled out like a sausage. I was noticing that 
they wouldn’t be smoking cigarettes out of Marta’s case and that 
the woman wouldn’t lick the stamp that Marta had given her to 
put on a letter she was wanting to mail. And now there -was no 
fear left in me for I was thinking that disease must be an affair 
of the emotions, it must be in the emotions or else it is not a disease. 
And disease had nothing in the wide world to do with Marta. 
Do you know what he can do for you I was thinking and I was 
looking into Luke’s eyes with his playing and singing. Do you 
know that be can give you a taste for living that is sharper than 
all the beauties in the world, and whoever can give this to you 
is the strong light of the day coming to shine on your love and 
on your youth. Whoever is sitting with this man thinking that his 
clothes are different and his words different in a queer way, let 
me ask you if you want anything else of living except the seeking 
and the finding of your own kind so that you need never know 
that your humour was a sick thing, and your poetry a hollow thing, 
and all your words falling as heavy as stones into the heart of the 
man who listens to you. How can I be working it out in the mind 
{ was thinking that he can give you a taste for it, for life, and 
Luke’s eyes were saying softly en me yes, yes, but you are in love 
with him. WHAT ? Does that, mean I must keep my mouth shut 
because I was able for a little while to believe in somebody else 
more than in myself I must lie about it ? 


A PROLEGOMENON TO WORK 
IN PROGRESS 


by STUART GILBERT 


‘Great poets are obscure for two opposite reasons ; now, because 
they are talking about something too large for anyone to understand 
and now, again, because they are talking about something too small 
for anyone to see. ’’ With this preamble Chesterton introduces his 
study of that profoundest of nineteenth-century English poets, 
Francis Thompson. “ In one of his poems, *’ Chesterton continues, 
‘he says that the abyss between the known and the unknown is 
bridged by ‘pontifical death.’ There are about ten historical and 
theological puns in that one word. That a priest means a pontiff, 
that a pontiff means a bridge-maker, that death certainly is a bridge, 
that death may turn out to be a reconciling priest, that at least 
priest and bridges both attest to the fact that one thing can get 
separated from another thing — these ideas, and twenty more, 
are all tacitly concentrated in the word ‘pontifical.’ ” It is not an 

accident that in casting about for some anticipation in English 
‘literature of the uncompromising brilliance of James Joyce’s 
-Jatest work (for, after all, poets are born not made, and — unless 
another miracle be presumed — the conception of a poet 
cannot be blankly immaculate), the first name that suggests itself 
should be that of Francis Thompson, that Crashaw born again, 
but born greater. For Thompson, too, wrote of ‘ something too 
large for anyone to understand, ”’ and since infinite greatness is — 
‘but for certain flashes when our sight is focussed to a god’s-eye 


ew of the universe — intellectually and linguistically out of our 
reach, not only is the poet’s vision, in itself, difficult of apprehen- 
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TRANSITION 
sion, but the language of common speech must often prove inade-— 
quate to express concepts perceived sub specie aeternitatis. 

There are, in fact, two difficulties (or, rather, two aspects of the 
same difficulty) to disconcert a reader of Work in Progress. Perplex- 
ed, he poses first the crucial question ‘* What is it all about ?” and 
then adds, sotto voce, a plaintive afterthought ‘*‘ Why, anyhow, does — 
the author make it so difficult ? ”’ 

The subject of Work in Progress may easiest be grasped by a 
reference to Vico’s Scienza nuova, a treatise on the philosophy of 
history which appeared about two hundred years ago, The recep- 
tion of Vico’s work was that which ever awaits the philosopher 
attempting a new synthesis of those disparate phenomena which 
make up world-history. The story runs that a contemporary savant, 
Capasso, after an unsuccessful attempt to digest Vico’s work, ran 
ostentatiously to his doctor to have his pulse taken, and a certain 
Neapolitan noble, asked for news of the writer, tersely replied ‘ Off 
his head! ’ Vico proposed the making of * an ideal and timeless 
history, in which all the actual histories of all nations should be 
embodied. ’? Human societies begin, he contended, develop and | 
have their end according to certain fixed laws of rotation ; there is a 
recurrent cycle in human ‘“ progress ”’, as in the astronomical do- — 
main. (Observe the subtle implications of the title “ Work in Pro- 
eress ”’) But this natural history of man is not, as might be expected, — 
to be discovered by a mere series of inductions from the happen- — 
ings of the past. The essential facts are embodied in the lives, true 
or legendary, of national heroes ; they are revealed through human ~ 
personalities, rather than by acts or events. In his foreword to | 
Vico’s works Michelet has succinctly set out this relation between 
the heroic personality and the so-called “ facts ’* of history. “ The 7 
principle of the New Science is this : humanity is its own creation. 
The heroes of myth, Hercules whose arms rend the mountains, — 
Lycurgus or Romulus, law-givers who in a man’s lifetime accom- 
plished the long work of centuries — all these are creations of the 
peoples’ thoughts. God alone is great. When man craved for men- 
like-gods he had his way by combining generations in an individual, 
by incarnating in a single hero the ideas of a whole cycle of crea- 
tion. Thus he fashioned his historical idols, a Romulus or a, Numa. © 
Before these shadowy heroes the peoples made obeisance. But the ~ 
philosopher bids them rise : ‘That which you adore, ’ he says, ‘is 
but yourselves, your own conception. ’ Hitherto mankind believed 
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that all progress was due to chance appearances of individual ge- 
nius. Political, religious, poetic advance was ascribed to the unex- 
plained talent of certain individuals, splendid but incomprensible. 
History was a sterile show, at best a diverting shadow-play. ”’ 
The aim of the new science was to illustrate the fundamental unity 
of history, God’s work in progress, which is not based (as, at first 
sight, it would seem) on sporadic advances due to the accidental 
genius of individuals, but on a general and inevitable movement of 
mankind as a whole, a trend recurrent and predictable like that of 
the tides, embodied, crystallized in great personalities. Thus, speak- 
ing of the ‘sages’ Vico remarks that ‘ Solon was neither more nor 
less than the people of Athens, awakened to consciousness of its 
rights, the true founder of democracy. Dracon was simply the em- 
blem of an aristocratic tyranny which preceded the change. ”’ “The 
diversity of views as to Homer’s birthplace forces us to the conclu- 
sion that, when the various races of Greece disputed among them-: 
selves the honour of claiming him as one of theirs, it was because 
they themselves were Homer. ”’ 

Vico places the beginnings of human history one or two centurie: 
after the Deluge. The earth had grown dry and a storm broodec 
dark above the hills on whose summits lonely giants roamed. Sud- 
denly sounded a crash of thunder and, “ terrified by this happening 
whose reason they ignored, they raised their eyes and gazed for 
the first time heavenwards. ” That was the beginning of what we 
call civilisation. Their fear of the sky (the heavens personify the 
first of the gods to all primitive peoples) was the beginning of wis- 
dom. It drove them to refuge in dark caverns of the earth and thus 
arose the idea of the family and man’s first attempt at ‘virtue’. 
Hitherto, these giants, like beasts of the field, had fornicated openly 
with the female of the moment. Now, after the sky-god had spoken 
by his thunder, they were ashamed of open coition ; each took to 
his cave a single woman and with her, in darkness, founded a 
family. Thus, for Vico, the etymology of ‘Jupiter’ is jus ++ pater : 
the sky is not merely the allfather but also the source of law and 
justice, of the family tie and social consciousness. But not only did 
the voice of the thunder inspire the brutish giants with ideas of 
shame and justice ; the strong emotion of their fear loosened their 
tongues and they ejaculated the first monosyllable of the language, 
the name of father, that word which in all tongues has the same root, 
It is significant that Work in Progress opens with a crash of thunder. 
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James Joyce’s new work, in fact, (as far as can be judged fro n 
the portion of it which TRANSITION has so far published) is, in 
one of its aspects, a realization of the Italian philosopher’s concep- | 
tion of an “ ideal history, ’’ those “ eternal laws which all nations — 
observe in their beginnings and developments, in their decay and | 
death, laws which, if world upon world were born in infinite eterni- 
ty, would still hold good for those new worlds. ’’ Under the variety — 
of external forms there is an essential identity between all peoples, | 
all histories, which is embcdied in the legends and lives of their © 
national heroes. Work in Progress is, indeed, a book of heroes, many 
of whom are merged in the panheroic figure of H. C. E. (Here Comes 
Everybody). Vico’s work, moreover, is much preoccupied with the 
root-meanings of words (their associative rather than strictly ety- 
mological implications) and he ‘* contemplated the formation of a 
‘mental vocabulary’, whose object would be to explain all the lan- 
guages that exist by an ideal synthesis of their varied expressions. 
And now, after two centuries, such a synthesis of history and 
of language, a task which seemed almost beyond human achieve- 

ment, is being realised by James Joyce in his latest work. | 
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To a certain extent, therefore, the verbal difficulties of Work in ~ 
Progress are accounted for by the nature of the subject. It is ob- — 
vious that in this composite picture of the life of mankind, where 
mythical heroes of the past, characters of biblical legend and nota-— 
bilities of recent times are treated as one and the same protagonist, 
the style is bound to reflect the kaleidoscopic permutations of the 
temporal, physical and spatial attributes of the “ hero”. But in the — 
verbal structure of Joyce’s new work there is a personal element | 
which had already manifested itself in Ulysses and was, strangely 
enough, overlooked even by some of his most appreciative critics, — 
Thus, in a recent study of Ulysses a commentator quotes at length 
the following passage from the opening of the Oxen of the Sun (ma-~ 
ternity hospital) episode and condemns it as “ unconditionally 
inept and unpardonable. ”’ ‘‘ Merely to arrange words in the form 0 
a Chinese puzzle is pointless. It is unfortunate that Mr Joyce has 
chosen to commit this folly so many times in a work of such signi- 
ficance. ’’ The passage is as follows. 

‘* Universally that person’s acumen is esteemed very little per- 
ceptive concerning whatsoever matters are being held as most 
profitably by mortals with sapience endowed to be studied who is 
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ignorant of that which the most in doctrine erudite and certainly 
by reason of that in them high mind’s ornament deserving of vener- 
ation constantly maintain when by general consent they affirm 
that other circumstances being equal by no exterior splendour is 
the prosperity of a nation more efficaciously asserted than by the 
measure of how far forward may have progressed the tribute of its 
solicitude for that proliferant continuance which of evils the original 
if it be absent when fortunately present constitutes the certain sign 
of omnipollent nature’s incorrupted benefaction. ”’ 

The obscurity of that passage, its prolixity and redundancy — 
all are deliberate and artistically logical. For this whole episode of 
the Oxen of the Sun is constructed so as to follow the growth of the 
embryo from its dark and formless origin to the hour ofits emerg- 
ence into the light of day, a fully developed and perfected child. The 
style of this section of Ulysses is at first dark and shapeless. Grad- 
ually the diction takes form and clarifies itself till it culminates 
in a futurist cacophony of syncopated slang, the jargon of our lat- 
est and loudest jeunesse nickelée. But before this outburst the lan- 
guage ascends in orderly march the gamut of English styles of 
Mallory, Mandeville, Bunyan, Addison, Sterne, Landor, Macaulay, 
Ruskin, Carlyle and others. (It may be noted, however, that, as 
in the embryo within the womb there is often premature develop- 
ment of a certain part, so there are occasional patches in the first 
section of the Oxen of the Sun where the terseness and clarity of 
later styles are anticipated.) 

_ In the Sirens episode, again, the structure of the chapter strictly 

follows the form of a fuga per canonem. Not only this, but the 
terminology is chosen so as to include musical metaphors and terms. 
«‘ Fall flat ’’, “sound as a bell ’’, “ all for his own gut ** * stave it 
off ’ — these and many other such idioms are deliberately employed 
for their musical associations. 

The literary device employed by Joyce in these episodes 1s not, 
as might appear at first sight, a mere caprice or tour de force, but 


has its justification in the origins of human speech. The earliest 


language was (as Vico points out) that of signs ; the human animal 
was, in fact, dumb. He indicated the subject of his thought by 


_ pointing a finger at the object. The next stage was the naming of 
_ objects by ejaculated monosyllables. Then the name of the object 
_ itself was used by extension to signify a wider, or even an abstract, 


concept. From this view of the origin of language it follows that 
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the use of simile and trope was not, as is generally believed, a poetic 


* 


artifice, but was imposed on primitive man by the very conditions 
of his development and limits of his vocabulary. If we talk of the 
mouth of a river, for instance, we do not use the word ‘mouth’ be- 
cause it seems a felicitous metaphor but because the makers of the 
language could conceive of no possible alternative ; indeed, unless 
we have recourse to scientific jargon, no better term has yet been 
invented. In carefully adapting his words to his subject-matter, 
Joyce is not performing a mere conjuring-trick with the immense 
vocabulary he has at his command but is going back to the original 
and natural methods of human speech. By extension, in such pas- 
sages as that quoted above, the adaptation of words to subject was 
carried into the domain of style ; but the principle remained the 
same — the fixiny of the reader’s mind on the subject-matter 
by every possible means, the exploitation of every potentiality of 
the language to create a complete harmony between form and con- 
tent. 

Given then the subject of Work in Progress, the form and langu- 
age employed followed as a matter of course. In TRANSITION n°9 
the leitmotifs of the work were clearly explained by Mr Elliot Paul. 
The personality of H. C. E., that obstreporous conqueror, heroic yet 
human all-too-human, dominates the book from its broken begin- 
ning, the point arbitrarily chosen (since for time-bound man a 
beginning there must be) for us to set foot upon the circular track 
of the New History. The difficulties of the text are conditioned by 
the subject, for the language is world-wide as the theme. Words 
are built up out of sounds whose associations range over many fron- 
tiers, whose echoes ricochet from the ends of the earth. In this 
strange realm of gigantic shadows, of river and mountain seen near- 
ly or dimly as the nightclouds now lift now close in again, lies reveal- 
ed the ageless panorama of the race, our own world and yet an- 
other. To comprehend this new vision of a timeless world something 
is needed of the clairvoyant audacity of Francis Thompson’s last 
poem : 

**O World invisible, we view thee, 

O World intangible, we touch thee, _ 

O World unknowable, we know thee, 

Inapprehensible, we clutch thee ! ”’ 
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Legendary words die in the nettles where the worm leaves tts 
slime of darkness upon the corpse of the riddle ; 
All the miracles have ceased in the bleeding of the silence 
that brings the swallows to the carnage — 
But the axes hiss among the vespers of the lightning crashing 
into doves that whirl white among the trees. 
There is a golden smoke of vengeance for the massacred and 
luminous plains, for the stricken animals in the brushwood ; 
My palms caress the last conflicts on a white hill of tears, 
where the exiles bend under the cypresses, 
And deep falis the night amid the crystals and the herbs and 
the tired meteors upon the threshold of doom. 
Space sings obscure songs that have no meaning for the men 
of sacrilege who crumble into falling fruits, 
While the fingers of the traitor tremble deliriously before the 
furnace flames near the astral river. 
The inflexible revolution knows no other balances save those 


of the wounded and assassinated in the street ; 


¥ 
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Red laps have dark secrets born in the chaos of asphalt dust, 
but scars remain upon the cheeks. 
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My ruins wait for the ivy to grow and wave in the aw , 
wind, when the phosphorescent faces grin ; 
For this is the night that echoes with the dynansiie of my — 
dreams, and I am lost in the loneliness with the living — | 
Miasma floats in my eyes, and my longing seeks the house, 
in which the wanderer found the blessed healing, 
And in which the apocalyptic winters will be buried in the 
vapor of the devastated liturgies. 
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The storm in me ts a rage against the steel of the encircling 
fanfares, and the disks whirl down my life. 

Only my evening-bells still mingle with the sing-song of the — 
visionary birds floating in the sky. : 
Bui when the wandering with the brown girls has ceased 

in the lonely park and the clay no longer bewilders me, 
I will find the landscape, where the white city rises into the — 
chant of the fetish-stones, ; 
And where the lepers wait in vain for ihe ved wings of the | 
invisible masts in the harbor. ‘ 
When the machines are silent at last, the catalepsy will never — 
haunt me again, and the fever will cease. 
The smell of the soil will be in my mind, and the old prisms — 
will crumble before the day-dream, 
Until the meadow grass is mildewed, and the forests listen — 
to orpheus charming the serpents. 
There is no more distance in the liberated hills, and the moun-— 
tains will be vistas into sagas, 4 
In which the agony of the last king 1s a prologue to a magic, | 
and love will be the earthquake of a treason, A 
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an That ce my senses cry for through the phantasmagoria of a 
suicide in an abandoned landscape, 


Though life goes on with a murmuring of dynamoes blooming © 


— into the shudder of saturn. 


Ill 


A ballad sings down the ancient road with memories of bu- 
vied miseries in a country of chaos. 

O whiteness of cliffs on mexican coasts where the suicides no 
longer meet the spiders and scorpions. 

There is a crest of foam upon a coral cloud, and the acid 
flows into the agony of a throbbing muscle. 

The beggars flee the melting animals that stoop upon the sepul- 
chres of the fatal women. 

The fiesta will find the last cannibal in the trance of the chil- 
dren who were lost in the valley, 

While the afternoon sinks into blossoms of june and the white 
fear cannot help listening to the footsteps. 

This continent has lost its colibris, and the cohorts crumble 
into the withering leaves — 

O islands of wonder, where life is a sun with flags crying the 
liberty of the hungry martyrs — 

O blood fermenting like grapes in the silver mist, when the 
songs jubilate to the sharks and the shipwreck ! 

The illumination of the fever will call us to the manichean 
doctrines that were buried in books, 

And the drunken caravans in the virgin forests will cover my 
deepest anguish — 
‘The voyage will not end in the betrayal of the dusk that 1s 
clean as solitudes on huge waters, — 
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Only a cry into space terrifying like a tocsin in a ee ae 
conflagrations will sound through the smoke of my nostalgias. 


IV 


Always I wait for the clasp of a hand in the night of homi- 
cides that falls over my eyes. 

I have now a rage for living, and I am in the Prag to the 
confesston of my last destruction. 

The brittle shards gleam in the gutter, but still I have a star 
in my hair — I have a meteor in my hand. 

The winds will carry me to the felled trees of the valley, where 
the horizon flames with the wounded words. 

This hour is a revolution against the unknown fruits and 
against the grimaces of the hideous gods, 

Who grin with masks of shadowed landscapes in the subter- 
vanean corridors of the night — 

This will be death in the blood-soaked world and the steel 
will go deep into the shuddering flesh. 

The shreds will hang bleeding from the high, shimmering 
windows, and the parraqueets will droop im languor. 

The music of the devastations will be heard by the blue poets 
in the magnificent massacre of my generation. — 

O empire of the liberated moons in the safe-guarding against 
the waste spaces I have known ! 

We shall be nude in the jungles of the barbaric hours, when 
the savage communions are renewed 

With tom-tom rhythms down the singing rivers of a beati- 
tude, down the hollow words, down the throats of birds 

That hold the balm for the lonely trapper in the malady 
for the infinite. 
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O visionary maya! somewhere you are in my mind ltke the 
memory of a fanatic midnight — 

My age ts tired with cadavers on dung-heaps of mysteries 
exploded by the voluptuaries. 

Hammer out, o red-white mummy, your escapades from 
the conspiracies that blind our eyes. ! 

The legend lost in the jungle of rust will be resuscitated by 
the rhythm that is stranger than dusk — 

The violent gods wander down the sky, magically cruel, 
with knives that hunger for blood ; 

I send my hatred against the decomposing earth that no longer 
understands the dementia of the night, 

And I call upon it the unspeakable fury of cannibals and 
men with drugs for tortured dying — 

I call upon it the groans of the last spasms before the flame 
dies out in a guttering spark. 

O white, inhuman priests — O monstruous loveliness of 
the delirious crowds before the altar! 
You lifted your burning myths against the Indeous kindness 
of men and devoured their hearts — 

Your hands shook with insanity beneath the blue skies, 
while you slashed the delicate throats in the mornings — | 

O mad magicians, give me the key to the nightmares your ee 
minds created against the requiem of the dawns, 74 s 

And once more let beat your drums bespattered with blood “3 

to avenge the pestilence of my race | 
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CATASTROPHE 


by LEIGH HOFFMAN 


Alone and with nothing to do, I raised my hands and simply 
out of boredom and loneliness wrenched my head violently from my 
shoulders. A second later I regretted my act and stood turning my 
head slowly between my hands, sadly and meditatively regarding 
it. Then, disgustedly, I threw it to the floor and began kicking it 
about the room, throwing it against the walls, dragging it from 
beneath the bed, and bouncing it on the floor, until at length it 
suddenly bounded through the open window to the balcony, where 
it lightly rebounded and dropped six stories to the street below. 


With a cry I rushed to the railing just in time to catch sight of it, — 


to my horror, disappearing around a corner at the end of the block, 
rolling swiftly along in the gutter near the curb. I dashed furiously 
to the door, then down the six flights of stairs and out into the street 
in mad pursuit. 

Gaining the corner around which my head had vanished, I 
could see it, over a block away, still rolling rapidly along the edge 
of the walk. Summoning all my strength I rushed after it, calling 
entreatingly as I ran. Whether it heard my cry or not, it at least 
stopped abruptly for a second, turned, cast a hurried glance in 
my direction, laughed, and started to roll rapidly away again, 


redoubling its speed. I ran faster and faster, crying and calling, _ 


while people stood in the street evidently enjoying the sight of my 
unfortunate chase. I shouted to some of them for help, but everyone 


stood paralyzed with laughter, their miserable sides shaking, look- | 


ing on with huge delight. 


Coming to a crossroad, thick with traffic, I saw my head rolling 
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across the street beneath innumerable taxicabs, automobiles 
and buses. I stood watching it, trembling in fear, and then, as 
quickly and as best I could, I began to weave my way in and out 
among the swiftly moving vehicles. Once across the street, I could 
see my head about a hundred yards in advance waiting for me 
to catch up. As I ran forward it let out a shrill, piercing laugh and 
then started rolling on its way again, stopping at short intervals 
to turn back and laugh at me. 

For miles the race continued, I chasing frantically through 
the streets after my runaway head. Up crowded thoroughfares and 
down deserted, narrow byways, circling corners and around city 
blocks, over bridges and through dirty alleys, across sidestreets 
and open squares, I continued to pursue it, dodging among people 
and automobiles, getting caught in the traffic, escaping death 
by a miracle — cursing, sweating, exhausted. Always my head 
would wait at a safe distance, if too far advanced, letting out one of 
its awesome, rending laughs. 

Tired out, I was about to give up the chase in despair, when 
I saw my head stop suddenly, give a little spring, and leap into 
a passing perambulator that was being pushed along the sidewalk 
by a maid. With a sigh I gathered my remaining energy and 
rushed crazily to the side of the carriage. Running around in front 
I stood directly in its course, and stooping down I peered into the 
buggy. Inside, nestling against a snowy white pillow and joined to 
the body of a tiny infant, was my head, a little white hood strapped 
under its chin, with wide open eyes, gazing fascinatedly out upona 
strange and unknown world, and looking at me with laughter. 

Greatly incensed by this ruse, I reached down and angrily jerked 
my head from the cab. The maid flew at me with a cry, and while 
struggling with her my head slipped from my grasp. A second 
later I saw it, to my utter despair, go soaring up in the air like 
a toy ballon filled with gas. Up and up it ascended, until at last I 
watched it disappear over a roof. I dashed after it through the 
streets below, catching an occasional sight of it floating over the 
houses and buildings, over roofs and chimneys, far beyond my 
reach, disappearing and reappearing at times. 

An impotent rage took hold of me. I was filled with misgivings 
and despair. I began picturing myself as doomed to wander through- 

_ out the rest of life minus my head. Inwardly I cursed myself for 
ever having abused it. I was sorry now that I had battered it 
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sight, but I had always done so with indifference. I had never, 
however, put myself really out for it. Often I had indulged it in a 
soothing mental alienation of alcohol, in which I had sometimes 
even thought of preserving it permanently, but on such occasions I 
had derived an equal pleasure from the process. 

As I stood helplessly watching my head floating in the air, 
wondering if I were ever to regain it, I saw it drift into an open 
window of an upper room in a large hotel. I ran into the building 
and dashed up the stairway with all my speed. Reaching the top 
floor I ran up and down the corridors until I found a door ajar 
and pushed my way into a room, breathlessly. There, standing 
before me, was my head attached to the body of a chambermaid. A 
feeling of infinite hopelessness and disgust came over me. In a 
brief second I visualized an entire lifetime of hideous drudgery. 
A chill passed through me when I saw myself endlessly and forever 
gathering up piles of dirty, discarded towels, making other people’s 
beds, dusting off furniture, sweeping halls and floors, scrubbing 
out waterclosets ; all this in an atmosphere of sweat, excrement and 
filth. 

With a lunge I grabbed for my head, the chambermaid and I 
rolling to the floor in solemn combat. How long we fought I do 
not know, but what seemed hours afterwards I regained conscious- 
ness lying in the bed of the room where the struggle had been, sore 
and badly bruised, with a nurse beside me who declared that I had 
fallen down a flight of stairs. I painfully, arose and began again 
to search for my missing head, stopping on each floor of the hotel 
to peer eagerly into the face of every chambermaid I met. When I 
reached the lobby I saw the clerk standing behind the desk with my 
head upon his shoulders. He vanished as I ran toward him and I 
noticed a man, who had my head and face, arise from a chair and 
make his way quickly through the door into the street, I ran out 
after him, calling aloud, but he had been lost in the dense crowd. 

Then began a long quest in search of my lost head. I wandered 
headlessly hither and thither, throughout the world, catching a 
glimpse of it here and there, sometimes on the body of a passerby, 
a stranger, or often attached to the shoulders of an intimate friend. 


Always I pursued it in vain, across oceans and through foreign 
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- lands, over deserts and mountains, until, after years, 1 grew weary 
and gave up the chase, wandering aimlessly through the streets, 
moving from city to city, in and out of strange houses and cafes, 
often seeing my head, but all the while aware that I could never 
possess it again and forever searching for another dispensation. 

I wandered into a dingy house and saw my head and face on 
the body of an old man, bent gloatingly over a huge collection of 
postage stamps that had taken a lifetime to gather together. I 
walked into a house across the way just in time to see a young man, 
upon whose neck was joined my head, look sadly at a photograph of 
a beautiful girl and then put a bullet through his heart. I went 
into another house where I saw a tall, bony woman searching in a 
cupboard for a morsel of bread and, finding nothing, walk across 
the room to a cradle and deliberately strangle a tiny baby, whose 
face, I will take an oath, was that of mine. 

I caught a glimpse of my lost head another time attached to 
a body in striped convict’s clothes, looking at me from behind iron 
bars and glancing longingly at the sky. In a sobbing voice it told 
me it was there because of another’s fault, that it had done no 
wrong, and, as a black hood was thrust down upon it from behind 
and two guards pulled it fightingly away, it let out a horrible 
yell and called on heaven and hell to witness its innocence. 

I walked slowly away and dived deep into a squalid drinking 
hole where the frail scum of humanity’s dregs leered at each other 
over little glasses of alcohol in the putrid, smoky stench. I saw 
my face on the body of a prostitute, distorted with paint and 
powder, a cigarette hanging between its rouged lips, bargaining 
lewdly with a drunken profligate. ; 

The pair arose and staggered out of the dive. I followed them to a 
cheap hotel and up a flight of stairs into a filthy room that reeked 
with the foul odor of human flesh. There I saw my face give itself 
up to a number of loathsome, nauseous kisses, while the body to 
which it was joined convulsed with repugnance and hate. 

I reeled in horror from the room into the open, shouting toa pass- 
ing taxicab. As I was entering the cab | elanced at the driver and 
saw that my head was on his body. I slammed the door and silently 
climbed into the seat by his side. All night and all the next day and 
night we drove through the city’s streets, picking up fares here and 
there, continually moving, until I heard the bones in the arms of 
the driver at my side cry out for a little rest. 
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When I alighted I found myself before the entrance of a large y 
park, into which I took my weary, headless body. It was early 4 
morning and few people were astir. Walking to the end of the park 
I entered the zoo and stopped before the cage of a monkey on whose 
body, Il recognized with shame, was attached my head. From behind 
its bars the animal regarded me superiorly and then with its thumb 
to its nose it gleefully wiggled its fingers, hooting at me with deri- 
sion. 

When I entered a restaurant I saw my face on the bodies of 
all the waiters, the cooks and busboys. As I walked through the 
streets I saw it attached to the bodies of merchants, grocery clerks 
and butchers. I saw it once, early in the morning, sorting rubbish 
out of a garbage can. I caught other glimpses of it on the bodies of 
tramps and beggars, on millionnaires and paupers, and once I 
found it on the frog-shaped body of a stock brocker, its hair all 
gone, croaking also like a frog as it gluttonously watched a ticker. 

I saw my head in hospitals, on bodies writhing in agony, and 
again in an insane asylum on the body of a raving lunatic in a 
straight jacket. I saw it on a clown in a circus, turning somer- 
saults and doing acrobatics. Again I saw it in an attic room on 
a body hanging by a rope from a beam in the rafters of the ceiling. 
I saw it once on a cow as it was being led away toa slaughter house. 
I saw it here, there and everywhere ; on every side, no matter where 
I chanced to look. 

I entered a cafe and sat down. Looking up I saw my head reflect- 
ed a thousand times in the mirror behind the bar that was lined 
with people drinking. I saw it on the bodies of all the persons seated 
around me, both men and women, chatting gaily or bitterly arguing, 
intriguing or being duped, commanding or obeying, being lied to or 
lying, everywhere I saw my head, on the bodies of everyone who 
came within my range of vision. ; 

I saw it on the body of a corpse in a hearse that was slowly — 
passing the cafe, followed by a group of mourners all with my — 
head which each one bent in sorrow. And I saw it on several small — 
children as they went gaily skipping past. 

Then, as I looked up at the heavens, I saw thousands of people 
coming down from off high, the interminable procession of future — 
generations, all having my head weighing heavily down upon their 
shoulders. Endlessly and endlessly the line came down and down — 
and down, moving slowly by, century after century unfolding — 


an terhity, until finally the earth grew 


nd a } ood of black water broke loose with a terrible noise. 
Vhen the earth had grown light again, it was lit with a sickly, 
ae light, and I saw looming out of the sky a thing which seemed, 
at first, only a dark and delirious apparition, but an apparition 
which, at every glimpse, became more definite, clearer and larger, 
‘until it covered all the sky above me, a huge physiognomy, my face, 
a monstrous thing, girdled with clouds, which opened wide its 
mouth and began slowly to swallow up the human stream of count- 
less generations, until at last, over all the land and seas, not a single 
human being was left upon the earth. 
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THERE WAS NO DICTATOR — THE REVOLUTION CHOSE 
RATHER TO FUNCTION THROUGH EXISTING AGENCIES — 
LEGISLATIVE RIGHTS WERE USURPED BY ACTORS’ EQUITY 
— THE ADVERTISING MEN’S BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION BECAME A COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY AND 
PROCEEDED TO EXECUTIONS — THE MAYOR WAS THROWN 
UNDER THE WHEELS OF THE SUBWAY — THE POLICE 
FORCE WAS JAILED — THE COMMISSIONER OF THE PORT 
WAS DROWNED — POETS IN DROVES WERE HANGED TO 
THE LAMPPOSTS UNDER THE SMALL BRIGHT LEMON- 
COLORED STARS — THE STREETS WERE LUMINOUS 
DURING THE EXECUTION WITH RED ORANGE YELLOW 
BLUE GREEN INDIGO AND DAYLIGHT BULBS FURNISHED 
BY COURTESY OF THE NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY — 
BROADWAY WAS CLOSED TO TRAFFIC — AT THE CORNER 
OF ALL EVEN NUMBERED STREETS WERE NIGGER ORCHES- 
TRAS — OFTEN WE DANCED NAKED AT THE BURNING OF 
A CHURCH — UNDER RED SKIES — IN THE GUTTERS 
FLOWING WITH URINE — BLOOD — AND WINE 


— Malcolm Cowley — 
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SEVEN OCCASIONAL POEMS 


LAMENT OF AN AMERICAN POET | 


Why wasn’t I born with a different face, 
In a different age and a different place ? 
I'd much rather have been the bastard 
Cf Dante and Beatrice 

Than the legitimate son of 

Whittier and Barbara Frietchie. 


AFTER HEINE 


I dreamt that I was Pound limself, 
Whom heavenly joy immerses, 
And Ten McAlmons sat about 

And praised my verses. 


WANTON PREJUDICE 


Id rather live in Oregon and pack salmon 
Than live in Nice and write like Robert McAlmon. 


Walter, 


T. is oi all poetry must and can ; e 
Resolve the ways of God to Man. ae 
And yet when Ford or Morgan raise their face | 
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Poets paddle off to some french watering place. * ‘ 
i *Or to Rapallo. ‘z 
EXECRATION a 

Down with America! It's as smug et 
As Mrs Grundy’s thunder mug. eS 
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The vulgarity of these United States 
Is something every Exile hates. 
In Paris, though, they turn the table 
And act as vulgar as they are able. 


es WE SEE THEM EVERY THREE YEARS 


Exiles oft return to the lands of their mother 
av a their hats in one hand and their palms in the other. 
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KNIGHTS OF PRESS-AGENTRY 


PUBLICITY IS KING | 
| 


With every passing day, organs of commercial propaganda or | 
interested public information widen their sphere of operation and 
reach more far-flung power. 

The gigantic machines for mass-production cannot function 
unless consumption keeps always a step ahead, unless mass-needs 
are spurred on ad infinitum, unless — bluntly — the phenomena of 
crowd-life are understood, and ever more ingeniously exploited. 


ETERNAL OBSOLESCENCE 


Those observers who have commented shrewdly from the outside _ 
on the collective rhythms of America have failed to perceive the — 
vital part played in the social and industrial scheme by the theory 
of obsolescence. Bankers in connivance with captains of the advertis- 
ing industry have boldly announced that industry in America — 
need fear over-production no more ! That human wants of the crowd, _ 
whether for comfort or distraction, may be increased to the nth. — 
degree ! Hence the parade of fashions in motor-cars, pocket light- 
ers, radios, draped in all the colors of the rainbow or of precious 
stones, transforming themselves, chameleon-like, from season to 
season. Under the spur of diabolic bureaux of private information, — 
the home, the receiving-set, the sedan of last year is eyed with — 
pitying disapprobation... 


VEHICLES OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Every conceivable channel of contact with the crowd is harnessed. 
The Bill-board, the subway cards, the press were known yesterday. 
Today the sky-writing airplane discharging messages ; the cinema, 
or Station SKF. Tomorrow television will broadcast new modes and 
3 new demands across the continents in a trice... 


THE STRATEGIC POWER OF THE PRESS AGENT 


Be. The poets and prophets of industry hold mightier seats of power 
ES than the Petrarchs, the Miltons, the Bossuets of an older day. 
_ They bend their minds to rendering obsolete tomorrow that which _ 
was in usage today ; to transform human behaviour overnight, to x 
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supplant natural pleasures with mechanical ones. Else the mount- 
ing rhythms of production are broken; a mortal stagnation falls 
upon the collective activities of the whole nation... 


PUBLICITY AS AN END IN ITSELF 


A free society of Press Agents who believe in advertisement or 
public information, for its own sake, as a supreme art in itself, 
much as the nobility practiced outworn military arts in the past, 
must now come into being. This new power, more dreadful than 
that of armies, or economic strike, or sabotage, may fall completely 
into the hands of the so-called * Intellectual Classes *’ Thinking 
Class, which is obviously the oppressed class of today modern times. 
Those who labor now for a pittance, without visioning the splen- 
did ensemble of their Power, must unite and prepare themselves to 
taking over control of society in the future. 


FABIAN BEGINNING 


At first, lost causes, or apparently innocuous ones, will be ad- 
vanced. The crowd will be urged to abandon wearing hats, to for- 
sake the subway and walk to work. Then more destructive or 
perversive ideals may be propogated. New modes or wants concelv- 
ed in the interests of man, rather than in the interests of purpose- 
less machines.... In the dynamic crowd life of today, wealth even 
will find itself powerless in the face of the Disseminated Word which 
may dismay or appease stupendous masses of human beings, set 
vast wheels in motion or arrest them. 


CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 


I, “ Centenial ’ Witt Bray, am the man who made a hundred 
million think of Beethoven for a whole week two years ago. 

Tomorrow, I can make a Hundred Million, discard their germ- 
ridden handkerchiefs and blow their noses in the free. I can cause 
forty-eight states to weep over a lovely actress’ attempted suicide, 
this evening... ; 
 Luse no funds. I have no office. Only a brief-case and my mem- 
ory... I need a legion of hands, and half as many minds to follow me 
to the end, and aid me in carrying out my New Program. 


** Centennial ’’> Witt Bray 
Box Z, 901. transition 
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** You get the hell out of here ”’ 
with every sample given away free 


I stop each one of them on the street and say most politely : 
“ ‘Tell me dear Sir (or Madam) but are you mad ? ” 


“* Ne sayuz — yno, kidn — e sayuz : ‘Onniss, yerra screyum !’ ” 


Human beings are so, however, glutinous ; they trickle from 
mass to mass as sluggishly as molasses around the corner of Twenty- 
Third Street and up Eighth Avenue like from my nose dripping 
around the corner of Thirty-Fourth Street (going west to the 
corner of Ninth Avenue and) around the corner : | am the postman 
bringing bad news. 


CHEAT THE CENSOR 


Take Doctor Rubbm’s Confidential Massage 


TESTIMONIALS : 


Tam a novelist, formerly of the Waldo Frank school. Before 
taking Prof. Rubbm’s treatments my works were overburd- 
ened with violence, ruttings, and phallic symbols. After but 

) two weeks of his method I was able to omit a particularly 
nasty rape scene. Before a month was past, I had ceased to 
; find the male and female principle in bull-fights, locomotives, 
sewers, and lamp-posts. By the end of six months I had even 
dropped from my work the mention of ripe fruit — and some 
authorities likened my style to that of Henry Van Dyke. 


Guy HorNBY 
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From what garden like decaying petals fall the furniture vans ? 
Have you seen Emily? - 


E. K. Marsakasky Miss Edna Robbins 
Madame Sophie Palmist Mrs. B. J. Cleary 
Hours 10 to 4 Arch. Glefin 
(I ring every bell in the row. Bad news: I blow my whistle 
Jno. Bollat S. Partalini 
Fay Grah Emmanuel Petit) 


I am the postman so down the stairs and next door ringing. 
Though the suns co in great sweeping circles crying over my head 
I am up to Fifty-Ninth Street and going east to Lexington Ave- 
nue: on Marginal Street ringing every bell in the row and across 
to Park Avenue this is the letter I deliver, millions of copies 
multigraphed with addresses filled in, all folded, enclosed, signed, 
sealed, stamped and mailed in patent unpocketable envelopes : 


Runaway horses welcome me 


Dear Sir (or Madam always understood) : — 

Permit me to accuse you of the most absolute utter madness 
because I can count to a million but I don’t try; it is because 
you are always trying that the Little Doctor In Candy Form 
makes my teeth chatter with rage unless it is perhaps those 
tall buildings that I love : they keep pushing them down subway 
entrances as like a figure gesticulating in a whirlwind (so [I per- 
haps too phlegmatically picture myself) I have to go on ringing 
bells. But the point is (I have invented a new brand name that 
ought (will you buy ?) to make millions if I send you illustrated 
circulars once a week (will you buy ?) and have a man in a 
white cap giving away sample packages will you buy 2?) WILL 
YOU BUY KOKOKO COCOA ? How much do you make a 
week ? 


‘** J have seventeen minutes to four ”’ 


But there goes Emily; she is my soda-fountain girl; I like 

her because she is fat and virtuous and I dreamed that she had 
smeared herself with a fried egg ; she laughs when I say : “* Whis- 
__key-and-soda, or, no, wait a minute — give me a coca-cola ”’ ; 
I do this every time I come into the Fountain Lunch and she 
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always laughs but now she has been sucked into the men womer ra 
a man in overalls carrying a piece of plate glass and two women _ 
4 swinging beaded bags and a baby carriage behind her traipsing 

; down the street ; she was certainly one of the girls I should like 
to marry. 
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Would you tell me what time it is please ? ”’ 
One thing about me is I have no preconceived opinions ” 


But you wonder dear Sir (or Madam) what all this has to do 
with you ? Well then : do you want to know the secret of the suc- 
cessful streets ? It is because they go diagonally. Volumes might 
be written on the subject. Look at Broadway. Am I right ? 
** But ’’, you answer (only I beat you to it), “ There couldn’t be 
any diagonal streets unless first there were parallel ones, could ~ 
there ? ’’ But (my earnestness perspires at you) let us then build 
a city of rubber with elastic streets : do you know that the average 
man takes three thousand steps a day ? Three thousand tiny 
hammer-blows which have oh! a ghastly effect on the nervous 
system ? And so up to the corner of One Hundred and Thirty 
Seventh Street and then over to Amsterdam Avenue and around 
the corner; I wonder where Emily has gone but here I am 
taking corners with you. Who is it doing all that loud talking ? 
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Would you tell me, would you please tell me what time is it ? 
«* The newsboys like pale pansies strew the streets with evening ”’ 


But I can see that you are still unconvinced. Let me then 
put this to you: did (you have a phonograph of course ?) you 
ever have it reach the end of a disk and the automatic stop 
didn’t work so that it went on and on in the same groove for — 
Re a while ? Well, I will come to your apartment tonight and we | 
' will do that : quite patiently I shall stand at the machine (keep- 
5; ing it wound up while you lie back comfortably in your chair- 
hs listening to tlk-keee tlk-keee tlk-keee tlk-keee tlk-keee (alternating 
f-natural and b-flat) tlk-keee until you will have no further need — 
for rubber heels and three-minute shaves: you will believe me— 
when I say that I go groping in the crowds for my Emily. 
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is ten minutes past four 


With my fingernails I could scratch the eyes out of apartment houses 


I knew a blind man named McDowell ; he could have found her 
but Iam so confused by rows of fish with lemons in their mouths, 
red wheels, A. E. Hartman Tailor (I can see paving blocks like 
cats crouching and the little sign of B. B. George D. D. S. mouse- 
like at the entrance door) GIBRALTAR STORAGE, Haircut 
Shave Hot Or Cold Baths (like stilts jangling and four brooms 
bang the ashcan) around the corner into Broadway, recoiling. 


Thank you. Are you sure that is the right time ? ”’ 


Two triangles pierce each other and no one is to blame for 
there are great winds and great forces far away beyond mountains 
and beyond seas; their only presence is in a kind of inaudible 
thunder webbing the sky but they are behind all this : wherever 
I turn he feels them pressing gently inward but I have been 


- musing and my plans are complete so (I am ringing your bell) 


** Well good-by ” 


will you buy ten shares of stock or do you prefer to buy the 
Cocoa ? DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY and anyway don’t 
let me forget to say that if this has given pleasure to one gentle 
reader my labors will not have been in vain. 


Very truly yours, 


“ Nuy sez toom, uy sayuz : ’Lissn, what kinda guyl diya thing kuyam ; 
Uy juss wanna no wha tkinda ?’ WI yshudda seenm! ”’ 

** Good-by ” 
“¢ WI, lissn ”’ 
* Good-by ” 


RosBerT M. COATES. 


PERE doe 


SHE BOUGHT THE WRONG BOOK! 


The evening was over. And she knew now that what she had 
intended to be a brilliant success, not only for herself, but for her 
husband, had turned out a dismal failure. To be sure, John’s 
boss had come — both Mr. Cartwright and his wife had been there. 
The dinner had been perfect. But afterwards, when the conversa- 
tion shifted to CULTURE, her humiliation had been complete. 

For SHE HAD BOUGHT THE WRONG BOOK. There on the ~ 
table lay the offending volume, written by a nobody — whereas 
not only Mr. Cartwright and his wife, but also the other men from 
the office (clerks getting the same salary as John himself) had 
read a different book. 

For every one of them, except John and his wife, subscribed 
to the BOOK OF THE YEAR ASSOCIATION. They had bought 
the right book, After paying a nominal sum they had received, 
without any further concer: or worry on their part, a volume 
which a group of experts had chosen from among the entire range 
of the publishing season. They had also received critical comments 
on this volume, wiitten by the judges themselves, and were able 
to discuss the book, giving reasons why they had read it. 

But when John mentioned the book which he and his wife 
had bought (and which was not, of course, an ASSOCIATION 
book) there was a painful pause in the conversation, until finally 
Mrs. Cartwright suggested that they should be leaving. 

OF COURSE YOU DONT HAVE TIME to pick vour book for 
the year. And of course you ean’t be assured of hitting on the 
right one without the judgment of skilled critics to aid you. So 
let the Look of the Year Association select for you the correct 
volume, the book that your neighbor will be talking about. 


Selection Committee: 


Henry SeipEr CanBy 

Rosert BrowninG 
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NEW YorK : 1928 


LOOK TO THE SKIES FOR DAWN... 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL era is commencing 
just as surely as new eras commenced with the steamboat, the 
railroad and the automobile... A new and tremendous force has 
entered our national life. It means a sudden extension of the cap- 
abilities of man — the power to reach hitherto inaccessible places, 
to leap geographical boundaries in comfort and safety, another 
Triumph over all-consuming Time... 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


NOW THAT MAN HAS WINGS 


« A giant all-metal plane drones overhead carrying the maii 
westward... A winged car circles the lifeless ice-fields of the North 
Pole. A man driven machine leaps into the fresh sea winds of New 
York, to appear a few weeks later high over the jungles of Indo- 
China... Flocks of planes dart upward through the clouds and away 
from city to city, following lighted airways across the continent... 
This is the world, of today ! 

Now that man has wings he flies! No power in the world can hold 
him back | 

...The radius of human activity will be extended far beyond the 
scope of any vehicle that moves upon the surface of the earth... 


—THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


NN. B. These dogmatic statements based on the positivistic notion 
of perpetual advance or evolution toward perfection, are issued 
by the Ford Motor Company in a form to be read by from ten to 
_ fifty million inhabitants of the United States. Whether true or false 
in the end, these ideas, broadcast much in the way the Soviet 

Government spreads propaganda throughout Russia, and adopted 
unquestioningly by the mass, are an important factor in the solid- 
arity of the American people, their collective enthusiasms, and 
| the colossal industrial rhythms, which they have attained. — M. J. 
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TAR BABIES 


Young Mr Androgyne (1) the talented poet 
writes verses on the beauty (2) of his soul 

— My body is as lovely as my verse 

big truckdriver if you like this verse of mine 
take me, big truckdriver. 


Mr Dorante calls Joyce by his first name — 
has taken lunch with Gide knows Eliot O 
to kiss the hands of the great. 


Meet Mr Doranie 


John Dynamo is a very modern poet 
a very modern poet a very modern (3) 
poet. 


And X... (4) the cnitic has complained 
about the manners of the other critics 
suavely in a style that creeps across 
your cheeks like a barber’s fingers 


Mister 
shave Mister 


Pride, scorn, forgetfulness, O divine Anger 
let me in your white violence take refuge | 0 
washed clean of calculation, let-me die = — 

cursing, in a corner. They are many if oe ata 
is murder certainly a crime ? ves 
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+ hit the baby, the black tar baby, the sticky 
little tricky little baby. 


NOTES 


(1) Mr Androgyne is a poet by his own confession. He has pub- 
blished a book of really distinguished verse, assuming only half 
the risk. He is also interested in decoration. His study is furnished 
in perfect taste, in the style of 1830, with mahogany, plush, a 
massive escritoire, a few good prints of stagecoaches or young ladies 
‘in pantalettes, finally some quaint china but not too much of it: 
everything is of the period and authentic. He asked me whether 

I liked his study and I changed the subject twice. He is really very 
agreeable. 


(2) Beauty is an odious word. To the man who uses it too often, 
say S...t. If he continues to employ the term, he is making sexual 
advances : leave the room. 


(3) Of all periods, Modern is the most irritating. It is full of stage 
_ properties : cranes, locomotives, billboards, subways, skyscrapers, 
and skyscraper bookcases. Evidently to write a poem about the 
_ stockyards is to write a modern poem. Or to write a poem the gram- 
- mar of which is arbitrarily bad. Or to make drawings without pers- 
_ pective. To distort is modern. To be obscure is modern. To omit 
| punctuation and connectives is the white shirt-front of modernism. 


_ (4) Mr. X... is a number of American critics. He might be Mr. 
| Floyd Dell, who wrote just such a complaint as is described in 
| this stanza. Or he might be Mr. Harry Hansen, whose critical man- 
“ners are impeccable, and whose critical morals exist no more 
- than do sexual morals among the Papuan aborigines. It would be 
- inexact to say that his comments on books are immoral, or unmoral, 
or even amoral; they are sub-moral. And, when he slobbers his 
praise of a book by his friend Mr Woollcott, remarks that his 
review might be mistaken for log-rolling, and attempts to excul- 
| pate himself — the reader, feeling vaguely uncomfortable, wonders : 
why these excuses ? 


Matcotm CowLEeY 


OPEN LETTER TO WR. EZRA POUND, 
AND THE OTHER ” EXILES ” 


Everywhere in the Europe of today, along the streets of ancient 
cities crooked or bowed down with History, along the favorable 
shores of that sea which cradled the great races of the West, every- 
where, solitary or in nervous groups, spinning like “ fretful midges * 
between two worlds, I have met those forlorn wanderers, those 
fugitives, those exiles. 

The Europe to which they have fled is indeed a hollow land. 
Its oracles speak mournfully to them of “ decline ”’ or of the “ east- 
ern torrents ” or of the ‘ failure of reason. ’’ A continent harassed 
by its creditors, living virtually on half-rations, where the new prin- 
ciple of power is thwarted by old national walls, where the halls 
of learning are still murmurous with those old enthusiasms and 
doctrines which led Europe to bewilderment and disaster. 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION TO THE EDITOR 


Sir : 


I wish to take this opportunity to deny emphatically through 
your paper the rumor that I have any intention whatsoever of 
abandoning the Mercury. This dirty slander, reporting that I 
have become tired of ‘‘ the same old gags month after month ”’, 
and ‘‘ a whole flee nest of little Menckens all chewing the same 
leg ’’ is on the face of it absurd. Let the public look back over my 
own untiring record, my total faithfulness to the same dodges- 
for over twenty years, to realize that there is no evidence what- 
soever in my writings to justify anyone in supposing that! should, at 
this late date, become impatient with the totally characteristic produot 
which is appearing under my editorship. 

Yours for the eradication of hokum, until the last hook is 
swallowed, H. L. Mannixin 


Prince Lian AGENCY 
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an ingratiating and inexpensive epicureanism. I have seen them 
even, admire and ape the manners of young Parisians who take 
their rule from New York ! — what a sign of the times this must be ! 
And I have seen them finally, in emulation of the slavish and decad- 
ent section of European society which accepts them, arise to the 
drum-beat of jazz and dance, dance to the overpowering rhythms 
of American negroes ! 


Kook 


It is not only the realm of pleasure and taste that is invaded — 
so that one sees you mythically retreating ever farther to the Bal- 
kans or the Carpathian ranges — but you may see very well how 
the old political ideals are being demolished by the new mass- 
economics. Whatever your social adherences may be, you must ac- 
knowledge that the new cartels favor mass-life in Europe, but grant 
in turn no fairer distribution of well-being than in the past. You 
have on the surface, then, decrepit republics, windy parliaments 
or terrorism. The native music is still only the old songs of hate... 
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We had learned much from you, and I shall not be one of those 
who deny it. You have been an adventurer, a globe-trotter, a 
Don Juan of the Arts, with no small or mean admixture of the 
Don Quixote in your makeup. In your ravings and love-fevers you 
have at times flung baggage out of the windows of hotels where you 
found love for a day or a moon. Now in Japan, now in late Rome, 
or Provence, or Ireland... And for a time as we went adventuring 
along the same trails, it was helpful to find your baggage a little 
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everywhere. But in the end, we grow tired of our aesthetic wander- 
lust ; we demand constants. And lo, we find that you are only a 
reckless lover still, an adventurer, a mere gallant, in short. Is it 
not possible that art too grows tired at the last of her more pliant 
lovers, mercurial victims who are so easily driven to despair or 
delirium. Art, the adventuress and strumpet, too, longs for the 
embrace of the strong man, who will offer steady moorings, who 
will even beat her occasionally. 

Before you began stirring Europe up there had been some two 
generations of lewd adventuring. Poetry, for instance, had been 
prodigal with every vowel and every color. Your late arrival and 
that of certain compatriots may have protracted this period of prod- 
igality, or helped to advertise it for another decade. 

In the meantime, one has become aware of a spirit of retrench- 
ment. Though we need never be wanting in gratitude, it is true 
that the conditions of existence concern us once more. It may even 
be said that we long to apply what may have been discovered within 
tangible or living forms, rather than in those with which « life can- 
not co-exist ”’. Futurism prolonged, the whole game of * making 
words play with each other ’’ becomes a genteel, bourgeois sport... 
And then, the profound weakness of a position such as yours has 
become more painfully evident with every day : for it is based upon 
a monistic notion of a hierarchy, at the top of which the old-fash- 
ioned artist is seated, in a reclining or quaffing posture. And if 
we should look candidly about us at the present world, nothing 
could possibly seem more futile and unavailing, since the passive 
principie of flight and exile is always implied. (I know that the Litlle 
Review contemplates suicide at this moment, and has issued a 
questionnaire asking others why they do not consider a similar solu- 
tion !) Whereas, most of us who count on persisting are in search 
of an active principle for the artist. 

You say: 4 

‘“* The artist, the maker, is always too far ahead of any revolu- — 
tion, or reaction for his vote to have any immediate result ; and — 
no parly program ever contains enough of his program to give him — 
the least satisfaction. The Party that follows him wins ”’, F 

‘“‘ The party that follows ’’ you, Mr. Pound! — Ah, you may — 
observe that party all about you, and tell us how much they do you 
honor — This party is merely agreeing to evade the issue fora time. | 
Europe may retain her zones of cheap labor, her areas of unrestrict- 
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ed individualism even, but for how long ? Iam convinced, by nuw, 
that Europe will take the same road that America has taken, since 
immediate appetites and wants, material exigencies will drive her 
thus. ™ 

You, and the other “ passive ” artists may find haven now only | 
in the precarious centre of society, which is so severely beset on 
all sides. I speak of the old bourgeoisie for whom wealth and snob- 
bery have remained synonymous. None feel more bitterly than the 
members of this class how their positions are being undermined or 
devoured by the new American rhythms. The old bourgeois are 
to be submerged, no doubt, in the new mass society. Dynamic 
wealth, productivity — what the Russians call Fordisatzia — 
will swallow up the static fortunes that had the indulgence to 
throw some silyer-pieces to artists. 

And so aware of a malaise, of your insecurity, you have taken to 
attacking America, which for you becomes merely : 

*« ... The most colossal monkey-house and prize exhibit the aston- 
ished world has ever seen ”’ 

Even as Europe alignes herself with Orient or Occident, as former 
comrades seek the “* via disciplina ’’, fascism or communism, you 
announce hollowly your : 

** Old world view, that one is foolish to disturb one’s leisure by 
taking thought or action... ”’ 

It is a little late. And then, all your pronouncements reveal 
how you cling to an obsolete type of political idealism by which 
you would probably condemn both America and Russia ; the notion 
that still conceives of man as a “ political animal ’’, whereas we 
know that he has become an economic animal. 

What of you, then, Mr. Pound, at this juncture while the la. 
Faubourg Saint-Germain and all such genteel milieux are being 
swept away ? Keeping in mind your “ old world views ’’, perhaps 
you had best return to your Cantos, with their odd mixture of 
classical and modern tags ? Was this not the best of you ? But 
no, I am told that you have gone back to them already... Then : ; 
return, to America, whom you long for, no doubt, in the jealous 3 
way of lovers! Return ! } 

She is indeed, a cruel mistress. Which of us do not suffer from this? 
But there is an irresistible fascination in the human flood which 
“submerges us here. We live in a continual storm; we make our 
“peace, as we can, and lie down to sleep beside the volcano. Obvious- 
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ly the weak are to be sacrificed. (Have I revealed my secret, that 
way, a heroic type is to emerge soon !) In fact, a whole generation, 


several generations, may perish. But from the historical, the non- 
individualist, view, what of this ? 
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We shall have merged, incorporated ourselves into the life of 


this contemporary millenium. You laugh at the word, ‘‘ millenium ”’. 
But I, for my part, anticipated nothing better, than this collect- 
ivism, than such a distribution of physical prosperity as has taken 
place, such an exquisite control of traffic by red and green lights 
as I may glimpse from my window. I, for one, knew that there would 
be roaches, and you are pained... We may become centurions of 
Soap fora time, pro-consuls of hydro-electricity ; we may sing before 
the microphone ; dance before the television box. A period of 
training, a phase of discipline will elapse, and in the end the force 


of mind will leaven this society which has known only material — 
preoccupations. The dispersed and scattered beauty of automobiles — 
and spotless kitchens and geometrical office buildings will have been — 


organized and given direction through our understanding of the 
ensemble. A spiritual equilibrium will have been reached, in which 
we shall have been active factors. 


MATTHEW JOSEPHSON 
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DING-DON GING 


With old hours all belfry heads 

Are filled, as with thoughts. 

With old hours ring the new hours 

Between their bells. 

And this hour-long ding-donging 

So much employs the hour-long silences, 
That bells hang thinking when not striking, 
When striking think of nothing : 

New hours are most forgotten. 


Chimes of forgotten hours 

More and more are played 

While bells stare into space, 

And more and more space wears 
A look of having heard 

But hearing not : 

Forgotten hours chime louder 

In the mean-time, which is always, 
And spread ding-donging 

More and more to yesterdays. 
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ALL NOTHING, NOTHING 


The standing-stillness, 

The from foot-to-foot, 

Is no real illness, 

Is no real fever, 

Is no true shiver ; 

The slow impatience 

Is no bad conscience ; 

The covered cough bodes nothing 
Nor the covered laugh, 

Nor the eye-to-eye shifting 
Of the foot-to-foot lifting, 
Nor the hands under-over, 
Nor the neck and the waist 
Twisting loose and tight, 
Left and right, 

Nor the mind up and down 
The long body column 

With a know-not-why passion 
And a can't stop motion: 
All nothing, nothing. 


More death and discomfort 
Were ut 


we 
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4 To writhe and wriggle . . eS 
Is the simple. ee 
To walk away wee 
Were a disgrace, a 
Were cowardice, wa: 
Were malice, ; ui 
Would leave a mark and space eas 
And were unbeautiful “agit 
And vain, oh, it were vain, mere 
For none may walk away, ath 
Who go, they stay, | SS 
And this is plain Bie 
By what is simple. vee 


What, is their suspense 
3 Clownish pretense ? 

: What, are their grimaces 
= Silly-faces 

And love of ghastliness ? 

What, is their anxiety and want 

Teasing and taunt ? 

This scarcely, 

This were hypocrisy 
And a deep intention 
And a hard concentration 
And open ears ‘ 
And communication. 


Between life and life, death and death, pee 


But the aise does noe turn, Pee 
The stamping does not steam, 40 ae 
Nor impatience burn ie 
Nor the tossing hearts scream 
Nor bones fall apart 

By tossing of heart 

Nor the heads roll off 

With laugh- -cough, laugh-cough 
Nor the backs crack with horror 
Nor the faces make martyr 
Nor love loathe 

Nor loathing fondle 

Nor pain rebel 

Nor pride quarrel 

Nor anything stir 

In this stand-still 

Which is not simple. 

Which ts not trivial, 

Not peaceful, not beautiful, 
Altogether unwoeful, : 
Without significance 

Or further sense . 
Than going and returning pans 
Within one inch, we 
Than rising and falling | sk Bee 4 
Within one breath, : 
Than chattering and shivering 
Between one minute and the next 
Like a will without will quivering = = 


Life and death. \ 1 pase 
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Paris MACHINE SHOP 


SPECTRAL MOORINGS 


by ROBERT SAGE 


Sf 


Have I nostalgia, conscience, a sense of evasions, all the dark 
paraphernalia of tidal regrets ? Do the thin waves of the past wash 
over the present with a rebuke in the echo of their breaking ? Ques- 
tions. Conversation. Words and wonders sounding wearily in the 
eardrums of my memory. I encourage them to pass but they merely 
rot into ghosts rising at silent times to dance on the tomb of acci- 
dents clumsily embalmed in completion. 

This much my nervous fingers encounter as they fumble in the 
shadows of the night to aligne impatient contacts into a calendar 
of recognizable symbols — the terror, the oppressive bandages of 
the remainder, are imprisoned within the boundaries of forever 
remembered nightmares : 
| April snowflakes slip into the sombre fog over the straits as the 
sturdy paddlewheels of the trainferry push, nearer, through the 
water. I imagine more than see the bitten skyline — guarding 
streets whose excited dreariness has greyed my soul. Nearer. Stale 
lights emerge in spots from the checkered monoliths and the dock 
becomes a dull rectangle. The dawdling passengers, abruptly cons- 
cious of the city’s proximity, return expectantly to the halved train 
while I pace toward the stern where the colorless water curdles 
in vicious gurgles, spitefully curling away. Away. 

My city, my people, and I cannot return your welcome. I think of 
cafes and parks and country gardens and crumbled walls and strong 
people who knew the value of idleness. Sunsets and rivers melt into 
Jank clouds, whispered conversations are promiscuously shouted 
rough megaphones, the splendor of mountains and cascades 
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shrivels, and alarming loves dwindle into the chillness of this 
concrete refrigeration plant. 

We talk, yes, hopefully placing together worn words that long 
to be fresh. The mobile streets are transformed from sinister brick ~ 
chunks to spires, slender and square. People increase in density. — 
Streetcars plow determined bright furrows in the mist and shadowy 
doorways glide past the machine. There areso many more skyscrap- 
ers, they tell me, tall ones, thirty stories, forty, even one that will 
soon be eighty. Stagnant miracles. My responses balance dim appre- 
ciations until, losing all desire for sequence, we commence conver- 
sing in blurred sentences of how this person is and what that one 
is doing. 

Fresh flowers on the mantle in my honor, yet all else is unchanged. 
J remember the sagging stained seat of the armchair, and a book — 
I used to read still lies beneath the lamp. All the past slips through 
the cool hall as the same limber board creaks and I recognize the 
familiar pattern on the bedroom rug. . 

Tomorrows revive formerly memorized history. The accustomed 
sounds of the house frighten me until 1am calmed by the comfort- 
able odor of cooking food. The dinner hour passes quietly with 
occasional homely sentences, and then we set the radio and turn” 
to the evening newspapers. And an umbrageous fear arises within 
me, the same fear I feel when I encounter people on the street 
and call them by name automatically before my mind has traveled 
to the little place they occupied for a few days in the forgotte: 
plains of my life. 

Why this fear among the only things I know by heart ? I wait,” 
searching with restrained madness for a friendly means of return. 
But there is slight change and I recall too clearly no longer rele- 
vant things. | 

Eventually it is spring, but that matters little, for the buildings” 
have crowded out the parks, save one, and the widening of the 
streets has required the butchery of the trees. Only the eggy sun 
burning through the veil of soot reminds the few who think of it 
that somewhere there is springtime. Here there is a sticky drugging 


heat and a mock spring of chittering sparrows, sweaty desire and 
melted asphalt. The days simmer and at twilight the park is blowzy 
with unbuttoned men lying on newspapers spread over the grass 

The ghosts stir as night arrives. Able no longer to tolerate tne 
tranquility of the house I succumb to the enchantment of the re 
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tive pavements. The whistle of a freighter booms lonesomely on 
the straits. My eyes revolt against the raw beams of the arclamps. 
Buses erawl clumsily over the oilglazed pavement and automobiles 
pass like the ticks of a clock, dropping light and the remembrance 
of naked arms. 

_ I have nowhere to go nor is there anyone I care to visit. Yet I 
cannot return to the still house where, wondering and wishing, my 
parents patiently wait. 

I follow always the same streets, the one which leads past the 
highschool and the blank First Church of Christ Science, the one 
which, formerly proud of its Victorian cuckooclocklike houses, 
is now a row of bootleggers’ joints, the overlooked one where white 
faces peer cautiously from curtained windows and leer while unseen 
fingers tap sharply on the pane. And finally, always, I come to the 
wide main street, the keel of my soulless city. 

Oh exaggerated street of a billion dollars, a million crimes, a 
hundred thousand unconsumated sins, a thousand tenthrate ambi- 
tions, a hundred vulgarities, ten unconscious beauties, and a cons- 

tant tigrish desire. You sandpaper my nerves, you offend me with 
your industrious sadisms, I am defeated by your ba ttalions of ham- 
mering lights, I shudder at the thought of your thoughts, and your 
tramping feet alarm me with their suggestions of corrupt rendez- 
vous. Why must I always return to pay you homage ? 

_ Girls pass, their voices sprinkling sex across the sidewalk. Men, 
chewing the bitter butts of cigars, allow their bloodshot eyes to 
boast of obscene hungers. Newsboys shriek human misfortunes. 
And I am a part and apart, befriending yet the shadows that have 
slipped over the cornice of space and time. | stop before the pris- 
‘matic conceits of pharmacy windows, smile at the passing girls, 
make unwanted purchases at soda fountains... and walk. 

Around a vague corner a weary man who still has a voice tainted 
with hope preaches to people who unconvincingly scoff : — Oh, 
Our Father which art in Heaven, we beseech thee to look down this 
night upon our wicked city. Look into the heart of the sinner, dear 

God, and allow Thy holy light to enter that he may see his sins 
and repent. Guide the footsteps of our young men as they pass 
through the streets and teach them to resist the temptations 
- that fall in their path. Bless our young girls. Keep them pure, Heav- 

= Father, that they may become good wives and leving mo- 
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The incredible prayers of moon-sipping naifs, moving to a tempo ; 
simpler than that of their time, nauseate yet fascinate me, fasci- 
nate me like the shrill bedlam of carnivals and the perspiring lust 
of the dancehalls where negroes translate primitive aphrodisiacs. 
into nervous terms of muddled sophistication. And I shudder as 
{ move away — I too expressing myself in undirected motion — at 
my city’s surrender to ten-cent mysticism. Were only the God myths 
and the night myths and the sex myths subtler there would be 
occasion to think, to walk slowly regarding specific images, to 
inhale a mysticism that would correlate the helpless excursion 
through nights and days. 

It grows late and the city takes its desires and fatigues indoors. 
Calmer, I leave the depression of the last white-vaulted serveself 
and begin inventorying in reverse order the dead streets whose only 
remaining murmur is the dull pulse of bawdy music beating clan- 
destinely beneath the lid of some concealed coffin. When I arrive 
frome the house is dark save for a light in the hallway. Beside my 
bed is a plate of fruit. 

The slow night, easing stealthily into its softcushioned chair, 
shuffles planes of diseased light, cuts them with diaphanous fingers, 
and, retarding infinitely its motions, deals out soiled invoices of 
death. It seems that I shall forever be fingering these memoranda 
of finished transactions, arranging them in runs and flushes and 
pairs that always lose to those of my invisible opponent. Gradually 
the nocturnal morphine undermines faint resistance and I cease 
my strengthless efforts to sweep the surface free of my expired obli- 
gations. The planes of diseased light slip slowly steadily stealthily 
across my sinking consciousness. I descend with willing weariness 
into the nothingness of the dark. 

Each morning’s sun melts the tentacles of midnights and I devour, 
with anastigmatic eyes the pledges of daylight. Rest and a brief 
tranquility equip me to project my idleness over the endless ave- 
ues into congenial rooms and responsive personalities. The thought 
of a shrewd laughter quickens the tempo of the first hours until 
at noon we meet in a restaurant to substitute volplaning words for 
our lack of appetite. Gestures and a smile pass a holiday by a moun- 
tain stream of voice timbres. Yet always in our merriment a shad- 
cw whispers hints of a discrepancy between the desired promise 
and its likely fulfillment. I again inspect the doubts stored in a 
damp cellar by the side of my mouldy memories, knowing that to 
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the m by skipping up the stairs and shouting my joy from 
of W ill not convince my skeptical brain. The persistent duality 
ates me and, at the last touch of our fingertips, I turn to the 


lay’s remnant with my happiness troubled by a grinding fear. 
On Sunday mornings the air of the parlor is composed into droop- 


“ae 


ing garlands by the prickly smoke of my father’s cigar. He sits 
cor nfortably in the deep chair, coatless, his feet loafing in soft slip- 
pers. The aroma of eggs and pancakes expires slowly in the dining- 
room and the dog hurries about in search of a plaything. My mo- 
ther moves from the breakfast table to the kitchen while the kettle 
hums and the water splashes in the sink. She speaks to my father, 
coming to the door of the parlor with dishes in her hands. He lowers 
his newspaper to reply, and I join in the conversation, feeling for 
the moment a warmth of companionship, a freshening release in 
the game of seriously considering things lacking in importance. 


r 


The distant scratching of death at the door no longer comes to 
my ears as I smoke calmly, watching the thin veils from my cigar- 
ette twirl into the curtain of cigar smoke. Ina moment my mother 
returns to the kitchen and my father drops his section of paper on 
e read pile and takes up another piece from the unread pile. 
When he smiles at me before continuing his reading his soft eyes 
communicate an unquestioning sympathy which, like the patient 
tenderness of my mother, weaves an unspoken and often unrecog- 
nized protection about me as I slide down the days into the pit 
of the night. 
_ And I hear with diminishing distinctness the scratching at the 
streets past a sad park and through raw boulevards where new 
houses are being built. My replies to the comments on these habit- 
os grow automatic as I begin to live bright evenings with a 
ce that makes soothing melodies respond from my body. Repet- 
itions of cushioned phrases flutter through my consciousness and 
ssy adventures are re-created in my senses. I forget the insist- 
scratching for, while my hands and feet control the car and 
‘lips mould lazy conversation, I have approached a mirror of 
uptuous recompense. In this mjaute there are no critical imped- 
enta, nothing save a converted remembrance of pleasant hours, 
irs when my aching mind was numbed by the vibration of my 
es, hours when clouds crashed to breed violent lightnings and 
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munions related fiery autobiographies, and silence and slumber were 
the beginning and end of all things... A slippery interim : the 
meaning of sentences begins to punch jagged holes in my images and - 
actual outlines resolve themselves into commonplace objects. The — 
scratching abruptly changes to a knock, the voices at my side be- — 
come clear, a dent in the road demands a swerve, and a siren’s — 
cough completes the clearing of the stage. 

A similar procedure those other evenings when I momentarily — 
elude the ghosts winging through the darkness to roost on the hot — 
bulbs that shriek electric messages from the skies. Sometimes we — 
ride through the city on the top of a bus and sometimes we talk | 
away the hours while a blurred sound outside registers the passage — 
of people on the sidewalk and sometimes we trade our laughter for — 
that of other people and sometimes we cringe before the artillery 
of a passion fired blindly through space toward delirium or disas- — 
ter. But always my uncanny ears detect the knock on the door when — 
the moment of forgetfulness has passed ; and the homecoming ghosts 
cool my pulses, focus my exacting eyes. No longer dipping up the — 
cool refreshment of the voice, I ‘ask myself strange questions — — 
why parenthood and respected stability should be desirable, why ~ 
the sweet aches of isolated moments should be collected, why the — 
tumbling together of two personalities should not wear both smoothe 
with the passage of months — why the presence is so inescap- © 
able of impossible demands that have never been mentioned. Above © 
all Task bitterly why I should be inventing troubling interrogations — 
when the clockhands are shoving the evening’s happiness toward — 
the ubiquitous abyss of the past. 

The lapses become less frequent and I begin to suspect plots — 
concealed in kisses and fear the composition of contracts from the ~ 
tender words I am subtly commanded to speak. I have rusty visions — 
of romance boxed in an apartment awaiting shipment to the tomb ~ 
while phonograph music and the discord of neighbors’ voices float — 
interminably through the window and the melting ice drips meas 
ured taps into the pan and the milk sours like the intimate stale-— 
ness of the metropolitan summer’s night. My formative renuncia-— 
tion is hastened by the jangling of an unseen warder’s keys, and, — 
terrified, I depart with fumbling excuses to assemble a dark proces- 
sion with a bodyguard of ghosts and death’s fife and drum corps. 

I have a fear of this being my final resistance. Already it is as 
difficult to remember old friends as to accept new ones. My soft 
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“memories have seeped through the banks of the clouds and I myself 
-am wandering on without direction, unconsciously accepting one 
by one the unsympathetic standards of my city. An expanding 
emptiness makes me hesitate in my resolve and once the sight of a 
face looking from the window of a bus nearly persuades me to 
_ hurry back to my fancied slavery. But inertia prevails and I conti- 
- nue to loaf on the doorstep of decisions. 

Before the dawns I slide over the icy walks of the park, shoulder- 
ing the nihilistic wind that tobaggans down between the high office 
buildings, until I reach the newspaper office, whose unsteady 
walls tremble with a rhythmic life-throb pumped into them by the 
presses. Tired mouths beneath green eyeshades utter hellos and the 
editor coughs a futile assignment. Waiting for the woolen daylight, 
the photographer and I drink black coffee and eat doughnuts, 
boredly misjudging each other while we complain of early morning 
stories and talk about wornen. 

Incoherent wonderments border my thoughts as I listen to the 
first trucks blurt from the distributing room toward distant street- 
corners where newsboys shiver over bonfires. Potent parasite, 
the obscene mystery of your voracious existence thrills me, with 
its secret syllables wrenched from desperate souls to be scattered 
over the sidewalks of the city. Impatiently sampling psychic 
catastrophes and spitting them out as simplified descriptions. 
Converting miracles into facts while the customers wait. Labelling 
myths and tossing tragedies into readymade paragraphs. Selling 
brutalities as an aid to digestion. Although I despise your smug posi- 
tivism and your despotic inhumanity, I am grateful to you for 
rescuing me from the morass of my mind and smuggling me into 

_ the confessional of other people’s sins and blunders. _ 

I question casual women in ugly back parlors, rebellious girls 
in the detention department, weeping mothers in their kitchens, 
halfdead wives in hospital cots — women, women, women, as the 
slow days distribute their misfortunes in doomed homes. Women 

-— whose side of the story is all that matters. Women who have 

hated or been hated. Women who boldly exchange sorrows for 
flirtations. Women whose relaxed bodies lie in bloodsoaked beds. 
Women who distill biley curses frdém the ashes of their love. Women, 

_ thwarted, betrayed, denied, crossed, loved until they have become 

confident. You need women for sex and, if it’s crime, there must be 
a woman in the case. 
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into bedroom confessions, at the closed circle of fei interpreta - 
tions, the unoriginality of their violences. I wonder what romantic — 
yearning drove men to love them; and, when I sit in crowded street- _ 
cars, I ‘wonder again how women could have loved these men 7 
whose faces resemble rows .of fruit slowiy decaying in the sun. 
Yet each of the elastic days closes monotonously over its quota of 
ancient gestures. And I, hesitant of my drastic doubts, return to — 
dancehalls during the cruel nocturnal hours and, when the music _ 
has quickened my blood, select an accomplice for amorous plots 
of my own. 

The photographer regards me curiously. He comprehends wo- 
men, like newspapers, as facts, and, for his own advantage, does 
what is expected. I question my legends, feel timid in the presence 
of his certainties. I direct new hatreds at him for making me doubt 
my credo and manufacture crafty strategems to show him the 
meaning of fear. When a soiled edge of daylight greys the window 
I silently hurry him away to witness the day’s output of unhap- ~ 
piness. 3 

My nerves branch out like tropical vegetation and, to appease — 
them, I excite them to weariness. ] stand drinking in blind pigs 
until my legs are unsteady and my ears have been flayed by beer- 
stained curses. I sit in movie palaces while strong beams of light 
resolve themselves into lies about life. ] absorb the sweat from sag- 

ging bodies in streetcars following dismal routines between factories: 
skyscrapers and tenements. I explore the black secrets of quarters 
where the wind has deposited the poisonous seeds of all nations’ 
weeds. I listen to the oracular dictophonic axioms of wealthy busi- 
nessmen. I stumble over the hardened mud of roads in the shadows 
of foundries hunting wives whose husbands have been killed. I — 
wander past roller coasters, ferris Whee and the chapped shouts — 
of barkers. 4 

And I realize slowly that even in my numbness there is mutiny. J 

have unwillingly learned all the songs of the city and lam hungry — 
for sounds so soft they cannot be heard, for the serenity of cities 
and conversation far from the pounding on the door. Impatience 
becomes determination as the thunder bangs through the crevices — 
of the buildings, the straits grow stagnant, the streets shrivel in 
the foulness of the atmosphere, and dirty clouds gather into hard | 
knots at the peak of the roofs. Sometimes I hear for a second in the 
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my mind the voice I have discarded and sometimes a so't 
velops the rooms of my home. But the voice withers and 
I return to my home only for the unequilibriated hours of sleep. 
> My city, my people, I thought of you dully, sadly, as the train 
skated through virile cornfields, I thought of you in the suspended 
_ days when the world was only sea and sky. I thought cf you when 
the shoreline clarified itself into steep houses of another century. 
_ And then for an interval I no longer remembered that you were 
_ there. 

There are days now when the scene curls like burnt paper and 
drifts off into the caverns of an endless mist. I forget that those 
same people on another arc of the world are still marching by the 
monuments of my past, still rubbing against colors and noises they 

have made from their perspiration and tears and the hoarses echces 
of their laughter. Carried back on the shoulders of distance, I read 
old diaries in the momentary belief that they have recently been 
written. Assuming that the images in my album are faded, I turn 
to new pictures whose outlines are crisp. 

But when I walk along the river in the secretive night while the 
vegetable wagons roll over the quays and the shaggy horses turp, 
with no word from their slumbering drivers, toward the markets, 

_ when the cafes go out of focus amid the jangle of too many lights 
and too many people, when darkness and silence unfold their 
E canopy over my bed, I hear again the words of a voice which is 
perhaps now singing lullabies and I smell the cigar smoke and touch 
- the calm of buried Sunday mornings. Slowly, surely, my ghosts 
- gather for their Sabbat, fluttering forth from gothic towers, from 
cafe terraces, from hotel rooms, from streets cuddled in obscurity, 
joining flayed hands, swaying in the sluggish rhythm of their dance, 
singing in cracked notes the burlesque of an unspoken sympathy 
anda voice which once upon a time were dropped over the edge of 
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AN INSTANT ANSWER ; 
Or 


A HUNDRED PROMINENT MEN 


by GERTRUDE STEIN 


What is the difference between wandering behind one another — 
or behind each other. One wandered behind the other. They wan- | 
dered behind each other, they wandered behind one another. . 

Kings counts and chinamen. 

A revival. 

I will select a hundred prominent men and look at their _photo- 
sraphs hand-writing and career, and then I will earnestly consider 
the question of synthesis. 

Here are the hundred. 

The first one is used to something. He is useful and available and 
has an unclouded intelligence and has the needed contact between 
Rousseau and pleasure, It is a pleasure to read. | 

The second one and in this case integrity has not been worship- 
ped, in this case there has been no alternative. 

+The third one alternates between mountains and mountain- 
cering. He has an anxious time and he wholly fails to appreciate 
the reason of rainfall. Rainfall sometimes lacks. It sometimes is 
completely absent and at other times is lacking in the essential A 
quality of distribution. This has spread disaster. 

The fourth one illustrates plentifully illustrates the attachments 
all of us have to what we have. We have that and and we are wor- 
ried. How kind of you to say so. : 

The fifth one of the fifth it has not been said that there have — 
been three told of the gulf stream and the consul. Frank, where — 
have you been. I have not been to London to see the queen. 

The sixth one the sixth one thoroughly a pioneer. He is anchored — 
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we do not speak of anchor nor of diving he is readily thoughtful. 
_ He has energy and daughters. How often do we dream of daughters. 


How often. Just how often. 
The seventh is mentioned every day. 
The eighth. Can you pay the eighth to-day. Can you delay. Can 


you say that you went away. Can you colour it to satisfy the eye. 


Can you. Can you feel this as an elaborate precaution. Can you. 
The ninth one is vague. Is he vague there where they care to 


insist. Is he vague there or is he inclined to tease. Is he inclined 


to tease. We how what we show. A little quarter to eight. I hope you 


- will conduct him to his seat. He does not need politeness. No and 


he tells you so. No. 

The tenth one the tenth one feels races of terror. This does not 
sound wealthy nor wise nor does he plan otherwise. He planned 
very well. There is always this to tell of him. He can be a king or a 
queen or a countess or a Katherine Susan. We know that name. It 
has always been the same. At the same time every one shows chan- 
ges. We arrange this at once. 

The eleventh. Who won you. That is very sweet. Who were 
you. Expected pages and word of mouth, and by word of mouth. 
Expect pages and by word of mouth. Who won one. Who won won. 
Mrs. Mrs. kisses, Mrs. kisses most. Mrs. misses kisses, misses kisses 
most. Who won you. 

And the twelfth. The twelfth was the man who restrained Abel 
and Senoa. Why do the men like names. They like names because 
they like calling. A calling is something to follow. We no longer 
represent absence. I call you. Hullo are you there, I have not been 
as intelligent yet as I was yesterday. 

Thirteen, the thirteenth has not neglected the zenith. You know 
how to invent a word. And so do you. You know how to oblige him 
with lilacs. And so do you, you know you do. And you know how to 
rectify an expression. Do you build anew. Oh yes you do. 

The fourteenth prominent man is prominent every day of the 
year. Do you feel this to be at all queer. He is prominent and emi- 
nent and he is personally severe. He is not amiable. How can an 


amiable baby pronounce words. Hew can they be predominant. 


We know why we have reason we reason because of this. 
The fifteenth is wholly exhilarated. Place air and water where 


they are. 
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The sixteenth yes indeed. Have we decreed. Yes indeed. | 
we. Do we need that. 
The seventeenth. The seventeenth conn is older than hel six- 

teenth. How much older. A century older. Or older than a centu 
older. The seventeenth is a century older is older than a century 
older than the sixteenth. 
The eighteenth one wishes to annex the Philippines. 
The nineteenth one mingles with men. We say he mixes with men. 
We say he mixes up nothing. He does not mix things up ner does — 
he do the opposed thing. When he does ring and he does ring, — 
what, that is what he says, what. What does he say. He says what — 
did I say. He says. Did I ring. I say, he says, I say did you say 
anything. How cleverly brothers mingle. We haven’t forgotten. 
The twentieth. No one forgets anything and he does not for- © 
get anything. He does not forget anything when he is here. Does — 
he forget to come again. He does not elaborate exercises. There are — 
witnesses there. 
The twenty-first nursed what was to him beaming. I can declare 
that they are not aware of seeming to share policeing. They have | 
increased the number of police in New York. ra 7 
The twenty-second, how many more days are there in Sent 
tember than there were. This question has been aroused by the 
question asked by the prominent man who is the subject of the j 
declaration that words may be spoken. Sa 
The twenty-third is not indicated by invasion. We all believe 
that we do invade islands countries homes and fountains. We do . 
believe that the hierarchy of repetition rests with the repeaters. — 
Now we severally antedate the memory. Do you relish powder. 
Of the twenty -fourth it has been said that out of sight out of © 
mind is not so blind. Please do not wave me away. Waves and — 
| 
; 
: 


waves they say carry wood away. Carry, does that remind you of 
anything. 

The twenty-fifth is moderately a queen. What did you say. Anger 
is expressive and so are they. 

The twenty-sixth has many ordinary happinesses. He is or- 
dinarily in the enjoyment of his challenge. Do not challenge him — 
today. What did you say. Do not challenge him today. §£ a9) 

The twenty-seventh does measure very well indeed the heights | 
of hills. How high are they when they are negligible.. How high — 
are they any way and where do dogs-run when they, run faster — 
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~ and faster. And why do dog lovers love dogs. Do you know every- 
thing about deer. He had a father and they made a window and 
windows have never been scarce. 

The twenty-eighth is perceptibly loving. He has invented per- 
fumes and portraits and he has also reconciled stamina with coun- 
‘tenance. I do say that yesterday he was very welcome. And today. 

To-day he is very welcome. We do not say that it is wonderful to 
be loaned at all. 

The twenty-ninth neglects the history of a mute. Mute and una- 

' vailing. The twenty-ninth does not add considerably to his expense. 
He is not needed there. Where is he needed. He is needed here and 
there. Drive me there. 

The thirtieth manages to be lavish. He washes land and water, 
washes them to be green, wishes them to be clean, his daughter 
merits her mother and her sister her brother. He himself witnesses 
this himself and he carries himself by special train. A train of cars. 
Will there soon be no trains of cars. Did you hear me ask that. 
Will there pretty soon be not bridling. 

The thirty-first remembers that a pump can pump other things 
than water, and because of this he says miles are astray. They have 
proof of this. Can you solidly measure for pleasure. 

The thirty-second is an irresistible pedestrian. He has much choi- 
ce, he chooses himself and then his brother and then he rides back. 
He can seem in a dream and he can uncover the lover. I have been 
so tender to-day. 

The thirty-third is incapable of amnesty. Forgive me for that you 
dear man. Where were you born. I was born in a city and I love the 
whole land. 

The thirty-fourth is second to none in value. Why do you value 

that more. Why do you value you value that any more. 
___ The thirty-fifth why can there be naturally this one who has found 
it invigorating to exchange beds for beds and butter for butter. 
Exchange butter for butter. Do exchange more beds for more beds. 
The thirty-sixth has heard of excitement. How can you be excited 
__ without a reason. How can you be an adaptable tenth. He is in 
the tent. There isa tent there. 
ij The thirty-seventh for the thirty-seventh a great many tell the 
truth, they tell the truth generously. Somebody is generous there 
-_ where the rest of them care. Do they care for me. Do they. How 
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The thirty-eighth has held enough and he holds the rest there | 
where there are no more edible mushrooms, Do you know how aq 
to tell an edible mushroom. Have you heard all of the number of 
ways. 

The thirty-ninth is contented and alarmed. Why do you share 
and share alike and where do you share what you share. What 
do you care. 

The fortieth is rapidly rained on. Rain is what is useful in Euro- 
pe and not necessary where you have irrigation. Do you unders- 
tand me, And why do you repeat what you say. I like to repeat 
what I say. 

The forty-first one did he duck. Did he say I wish they would go 
away, did he describe himself, did he feel that he was married, 
did he entertain on next to nothing and did he furnish houses and 
did he candidly satisfy enquiries. Did he learn to quiet himself. 
Did he resemble ready money and did he inquire where they went. 
How can all shawls be worn all the time. Some say it is very fine 
to-day. 

The forty-second what did you say, the forty-second came every 
day and yet how can he come every day when they are away. He 
comes anyway and he replaces what he uses and he uses it there 
and he promises to share what he has and he is very prominently 
there. We stay home every day when he comes here. I don’t quite 
understand, I am a little confused. Does he come every day. 

The forty-third one is the one that has inevitably established 
himself in the location which is the one that was intended as the 
site of the building. Did they build there. No certainly not as he 
has already arranged it for himself, I understand. He came first. 
Yes he came first and he stayed which was quite the natural thing 
for him to do, 

The forty-fourth one married again. No one meant to come to 
the wedding absolutely no one and he said Iam marrying and they 
said who is it to be and he said I know what you believe and they 
said how can you believe that you are to be married again, What is 
the marriage ceremony that you refer to. I refer to the marriage 
ceremony. Is that so. 

The forty-fifth, all the immediate present and those immediately 
present, all those present will please answer that they are present 
now. And what do they all say. All those who are present say so. 
We were very nearly pioneers in this movement. And why are 
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mean me. 

The forty-sixth prominent man is the one who connected them 
to their country. My country all the same they have their place 
there. And why do you tell their names. I tell their names because 
in this way I know that one and one and one and one and one and 
one and one and one and one and one and one and one and one and 
one and one and one and one and one and one and one and one and 
one and one and one and one and one and one and one and one and 
one and one and one and one and one and one and one and one and 
one and one and one and one and one and one and one and one and 
one and one and one and one and one and one and one and one and 
one and one and one and one and one and one and one and one and 
one and one and one and one and one and one and one and one and 
one and one and one and one and one and one and one and one and 
one and one and one and one and one and one and one and one and 
one and one and one and one and one and one and one and one and 
one and one and one and one and one and one and one make a hun- 
dred. It is very difficult to count in a foreign language. 

The forty-seventh does do what he expected to do. He expected 
to have what he has include what he was to have and it did and then 
when he went again he went again and again. After that all the same 
he said all the same I am very well satisfied. 

The forty-eighth placed them there. Where did he place them. 
Exactly what do you mean by placing them, he was asked and he 
answered. I placed them and they were equally distant from the 
different places that were near them. Is this the way you choose a 
capital they said. Yes indeed he said, that is as you may say the 
result of the influence of Spanish. Oh yes they replied not entirely 
understanding but really he was right. He was undoubtedly in the 
right. ; 

The forty-ninth, what habits had this one formed, you may say 
that he can be mentioned as being the one who was bestowed again 
and again on elephants and mosses. Ntis queer that fountains have 
mosses and forests elephants, And why is it astonishing that we 
have heard him when he was mentioning that he went there, we 
do not know. Show me he said and they opened their eyes. Why 
do you stars, and why did they, We do not care. Yes do please 
me. We please ourselves. 

The fiftieth, why did you expect me. We expected you because 
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you had announced yourself and you are etenle punc tual. Ho 
did you learn to be punctual, because we have had the habit of wait- 
ing for the rain. Does that make one punctual. It does. This is what t 
has been bought. Buying is a vindication of roads. Buy and ee 
stay and buy. By and by. Yes Sir. 

The fifty-first one has to say what do you command. What is 
sweating, that is what I like says Mike, the fifty-first one has an 


o? 


understanding of resisting. He had it said of him that he could — q 


conditions connected with what I have not said. I said the 7 
account, was there an account of it on account of it. g 
The fifty-second has as an established fact the fact that the ~ 
account given is the one that makes him furnish everything. Did © 
he furnish it all and was it wise to apprise him that there were many ~ 
who had religiously speaking an interest in interpretation. This 
sounds like nonsense. What do you mean by spiritual, what do you. 
Mike said what do you mean by spiritual what do you. They wished ~ 
to say that they did not wish anything tried again and again. Be ¥ 
rested. You be rested. a 
The fifty-third have you heard that fifty and fifty are evenly © 
divided. Have you heard about the way they say it. All of them 7 
come again and say it. We say it and they say it. May we say it. I | 
have not forgotten that the fifty-third prominent man is the one ~ 
that has the most anxious air. 4 

The fifty-fourth one is the one that has been left to study inige 
trialism. No one asks is there merit in that. No one says that there — 
is something noble in that. No one says how do you study a sub- ~ 
ject. No one idolises Frank. Don’t they indeed. { 

The fifty-fifth is very pretty in any language. How do you do is 
one way of looking at it. He minds it the most and the shape of ~ 
it very much. He is very easily offended and he believes in a refer- 
ence. I refer to you and to you and to you. I always refer to you. 
I refer to you and I refer you to him and I refer her to them and ~ 
they refer them to me. Can you see why. Do you understand why _ 
they have no need to go and come, to sit down to get up and to ~ 
walk around. qa 

The fifty-sixth measures what he has done by what he will ® 
do. He. measures it all and he means to react. Action and reaction 
are equal and possible and we relieve the strain. In this way we 
arrange for hope and pleasure.This is what we say unites us all today. 
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The fifty-seventh is admirably speaking radiant when h> has no 

oyances. And why does he continue to know that a lieute- 

t-colonel is in command. Why does he know it. Dear me why 
does he know it. 

_ The fifty-eighth one is alright. How do the hours come to be 

longer. Longer than what, longer than English, French, Italian, 

North and South American, Japanese and Chinese. 

_ The fifty-ninth marries when he marries, and he is married to 

me. Do not fail to see him and hear him and rehearse with him and 
molest him. He has an organic wit. 

_ The sixtieth is actually rested. He has come to be reasonably 
industrious. He had and he has come to be reasonably industrious. 

In this way he is successful. 

The lieutenant-colonel was found dead with a bullet in the back 
of his head and his handkerchief in his hand. 

The sixty-first one has had a very astonishing career. He said 
that he would never mention another and he never did, he also 
foresaw the re-establishment of every crisis and he went ahead 
he went in and out and he foresaw that youth is not young and that 
the older ones will not seem older and then he imagined expresses. 
In this way he established his success. I have not mentioned his 
name. 

The sixty-second was just the same. He entered and he came 
and he came away and no one cared to share expenses. No one cared 
to share expenses. What did you say. No one cared to share expen- 
ses. He was priviliged to increase paler nights and he always mea- 
sured investigation. How can you investigate privileges. By not 
curtailing expenses. Thank you for all your thoughts. Give your 
best thoughts. Thank you for all your thoughts. 

__ The sixty-third, we all have heard of regiments called the sixty- 
third. Reform regiments in time and they have magnificent begin- 
nings. Do not reform them in time and they progress fairly. Do 
not reform them at all and they will not necessarily decrease. I 
Say the sixty-third one is the one who came to be celebrated be- 
cause of this. Because of this he came to be the one that one of 
the ones that are mentioned in this list. 

_ The sixty-fourth we are a nation of sixty-fourth. Do you remem- 
ber how a great many of them sat together. Do you and do you re- 
member what they said. My impression was that they had not 
spoken, My impression was that they had not spoken then. Never 
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again. It is hard to love your father-in-law. Hard almost imp 
ble. 


The sixty-fifth, there is a standard for the sixty fifth. This is his’ 


standard. He comes to it and he is very well indeed. Is he. Yes he 
is very well indeed. 

The sixty-sixth, how are you when you are steady. He steadily 
repeats himself. Do you mean he allows you to feel that he does so. 
He does indeed. Y 

The sixty-seventh has this advantage. It is an advantage that is 
easily enjoyed. 

The sixty-eighth all small culmination meets with this as their 
reward. We reward when and where we reward and we reward with. 
rewards. And this is the use of a guardian, where it is guarded it 
is as well guarded as ever. 

The sixty-ninth how authoritative he is and he was. He was able 
to arrange for everything again and again and he said with hesita- 
tion why do I like to make sweets. Sweets to the sweet said some 
one. 

The seventieth come again and listen were the origin and the 
beginning of his success. Come again and do not go away. Come 
again and stay and in this way he succeeded. He was successful. 
Have you meant to go away he would say. Oh no indeed he meant 
to stay they would say. And he meant to stay. He was successful 
in his hey day and he continued to be successful and he is succeed- 
ing today. When you say how can you feel as you feel we say, 
that is the way to succeed. That is just the way to succeed. He 
says I have succeeded. 

The seventieth do I remember whether I do or I don’t. I think 
I usually do that is to say I always have. Does that mean you al- 
ways will. [ think so. I gather from what I saw at the door that 
you wanted me to come in before. 

The seventy-first believe me at first. At first we believed that 
that was because they were so many that had been equal to this 
one. And then we accompanied them. They were not regularly 
identified. Nor was he, why did he and because, why did he, be- 
cause he did double the pansies. You understand that this is sym- 
bolical. No one has really more than doubled the pansies. 

The seventy-second for in this way there is a second the seventy- 
second managed to see me. And where were they all. They were all 
in there. And why did no one declare themselves faultless. This 
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was very nearly a dish, a nest of dishes. Do you remember that 

2 play, A nest of dishes. This and the painting of a garden scene made 

- an astonishing measure for measure. Answer blindly to this assu- 

- rance and be assured that all the pleasure is yours. 

3 The seventy-third has nearly spoken. He said I see rapidly 

_ I compose carefully. I follow securely and I arrange dexterously, 

I predict this for me. 

; The seventy-fourth how often have both had children. I said 
that he should not change he should continue with girls. I said 
she should not change she should continue with girls. She changed 
and he did not. He continued with girls. 

The seventy-fifth very many actually count. They count one 
two three four five six seven. ° 
The seventy-sixth one is the one that has not often met nor 
often been met not very often met them yet. They are there they 
do declare that they are there. And why publish data, 

The seventy-seventh really places it. He places there with a 
great deal of care. And when he was twelve he sang in public. There 
are a great many reasons for it. This is one of them. The reason I 
have given is their reason. Do be satisfied with their reason. Do 
not be worried do not be worried at all nor do not be at all worried. 
Be satisfied. Be very well satisfied. 

The seventy-eighth do you remember about him do you really 
explain when you explain that he loved lacing and unlacing and 
releasing and separate silence. Do you really credit this with that. 
Do you do so fairly. 

The seventy-ninth was originally delicious, delicious as delicious 
as the excellent repast which was offered. Do you remember how 
she wrote offer, offered. Do you and do you prefer exchange that 
is barter to pleasure in reason. I believe in pleasure and the reason 
a the reason for it. 

The eightieth how do you manage to mention a number sep- 
arately, It is a specialty a specialty of wine. That is very fine in 
you and it all proves to me that I have faith and a future. 

‘The eighty-first at first the eighty-fimst was the one who had made 

fruit house who had the fruit house made there where it was very 

singular that he could understand that there was land. You see it 
is like this land is made to be near by so that one can see it. Land is 
made to be understood to be there. So there was naturally no dis- 
tribution of land and land. Do you understand, Lizzie do you un- 
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derstand. These were naturally there here there an ev erywh 
We have principally met whether we need to or not. I do compla 
of sitting there. Not here. No not here. i ae 

The eighty-second, was it we say was it by means of a hammer — 1 
or by means of a rock, was it by hammer or by rock that we felt 
that the future was one with the present. Do you know by what 
means rockets signal pleasure pain and noise and union, do you. 
know by what means a rock is freed when it is not held too tightly 
held in the hand. Many hold what they hold and he held what was 
best to settle in seattle. Why do you care for climate. Why do 
you. I know. 

The eighty-third, tell me about him. I will. He was never neglec- 
ted nor was he especially willing to sing, a great many ceased to 
secure singing. You mean they found saturday intolerable. That is 
just it that is just what I wish to say, you put it in that way and 
certainly very certainly a great many kinds of birthdays are taken 
for granted. Granted. 

The cighty-fourth that too might be taken to be the same as if it 
were one number the more and yet if you think delicately and you 
do think so you will see why I say no it is not the same. Now sup- 
posing he were famous would he understand it as you say he does 
understand fame. Would he. Oh you question me so narrowly and 
I might say I didn’t mean and then what would you say. I would 
say I just want to be praised. There that is permanent. 

The eight-fifth is the one did I mention that this too might be 
the number of a regiment. You see they say that there are more 
there you mean as to one thousand and four thousand, there are 
more there. 

He has given as the reason that he knows the difference between 
Christmas New Year Easter and Thanksgiving. He has given this as 
a reason. 

The eighty-sixth is the one to measure by animals. A dog another 
dog and a woman two lions and a man a central surface a lion a dog 
and a man and two men and more introduction. I introduce you to ; 
him and to him. Do you introduce him too often. Ido not think so. — 
No I do not think so, a 

The eighty-seventh study the eighty-seventh one carefully and tell 
me what it is that you notice. I notice that in different positions | 
One sees a different distinction. You mean you always distinguis] 
him. Oh so readily. And when you smile does he smile at all, h 
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miles very readily when you smile at all. And does he furnish you 
with agreable merriment. Very agreably so. Tell him so it will 
please him. I do. I will. 

_ The eighty-eighth furnish the eighty-eighth with the means of 
furnishing. We furnish everything. He furnishes everything. In 


this way we cannot mean what has been made clear. We cannot 


‘mean that he plans this. 
_ The eighty-ninth remember that when you remember the eighty- 


ninth it was not so happily bowed to as it might have been if all 
‘pages were printed as they came. We like printing it all the same. 
Now just what do you mean by that. I mean that very rapidly he 
refreshes himself. : 

The eighty-ninth, forty made the eighty-ninth clearly the half 
of that number. There are a number of them aren’t they and each 
one every one more than one, one and one, they all stay over there. 
If for instance there had been one continuation where then would 
they place the succession. Where would they. You don’t ask where 
did they. You don’t really ask me anything. 

The ninetieth is the ninetieth one to-day. To-day come to care to 
stay. How do you. Dear me how can you use it as if it was a cane. 
How can you. Please how can you. I can do all this and all the time 
have you discovered anything. She did, keys and a kitchen. Not a 
‘mistake. It was not a mistake. 
_ The ninety-first who knows about this one, it is not easy to plan 
for it, eat for it or trouble for it. It is not easy to manage to say to- 
‘day and yesterday and very likely every other day. It is not easy. 
Isay it isn’t easy. 
nf The ninety-second and does he attend to all of it. Do you attend 
to all of it. Iam not easily convinced that they attend to all of it. 
Do they attend to all of it. All that I know about it is that whether 
they do or whether they do not we have asystem of triple mirrors. 
‘In this way we see where they come. Where do they come from. I 
ig abundance geographically. 
_ The ninety-third, every one has heard of phe ninety-third. Natur- 
ally, and now what do you mean by rushing. What do you mean 
y rushing in here and saying am I in it. What do you mean by 
| oing that. Even if you were in it you would not be heard from 


emember that you are to wait for me. I can say this very quickly. 
The ninety-fourth marries he marries them, now how can you 
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know whether in saying this I mean what you mean does this 
bother you at all does it annoy you, can you be obstinate in assert- 
ing that we have the same meaning that you mean and that I~ 
mean that he marries them. Think about this carefully and when you © 
are thoroughly prepared to be generous give me your answer. I 
answer for him. 4q 

The ninety-fifth, remember the ninety-fifth. Ninety-nine is 
ninety-nine, and the ninety-fifth has a very good evening. Good 
evening. It is not our custom to say good evening. 

The ninety-sixth and more and more. You were given to recon- 
ciling floods with fire. This is a noisy day. May I look again. F 

The ninety-seventh hears me has heard me when I have said | 
do not care to hear Cornelius Vanderbilt. The ninety-seventh is ex- 
cellent in his way, he is very excellent in that way and does pre- 
pare his share. Do you prepare your share. And do you estimate 
your share correctly. Have you ever mistaken anything and put it- 
away there with your share. No neither of you have, neither of you 
have ever done so. 

The ninety-eighth, the ninety-eighth and the ninety-ninth, the 
ninety-eighth is the one we see when we look. We look and we look. 
How do we look. We look very pretty. Do we look well. We look 
very well. q 

The ninety-ninth who is the ninety-ninth, as for me I prefer te 
call tissue paper silk paper. Do you prefer to do so by the year, 
Tissue paper is a thin paper, and silk paper is a thick paper. One. 
might say that tissue paper is a paper made of thin tissue. It is. 
sometimes called silk paper. It is made of the same material but is 
not quite so thin, ‘ 

The Hundredth. When you believe me you believe me very often 
often don’t you. I believe that Andrew D. White and many worked 
all day and I believe that Andrew D, White and many others worked 
all night. I believe that many others worked all day and that many 
others worked all night. I believe that many others are so had I not 
better say are often an addition. Then can you say that you do 
like to see. Yes I do like to see you here. And then why do you fo - 
low me. You follow me. I follow you follow you follow me. You dt 
follow me. Dake 4 

One hundred and won. When this is done will you make meé 
another one. a 


LHE SILVER BULL 


_A shipment of cows and heifers came. 

and the silver bull was among them. 

He alone came from running wild on wilderness plains 
"where winter blizzards and summer tornadoes had hardened 


Erasing broken from his stanchion 

3 he gored old Nell, the family mare. 

We had to shoot her. It was best perhaps 

for age was long upon her. 

Outside, the silver bull was dangerous. 

4 le charged the servant girl who had just gained safety. 
He charged me at the water tank, 


Unlike the black bull’s rage his rage was blaring wild 
5 ather than sullen bellowings and nostalgic lows. 


ct 
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The silver bull pawed earth and bellowed, 
bellows of defiant but heat-worried bewilderment. 
He let me approach him. I tned to slp a hook 
on a long stick into the silver ring in hts nose. 
He tossed lis head and held is sneering nostrils high. 4 
I was too paltry to disturb him. 
But I persisted and he charged me into the water tank. | 


Freedom was calming the silver bull. 
He went lowing down the road. 

I feared that he might charge school-children | 
or farmers’ horses passing, | 
but his low was mellow and wooing. 

Down a-ways he wooed a brindle cow and won her. 
I wished he could stay free to roam a 
tf only he weve not a danger. | 
How could he like forever being led with a nose-ring ? 


At nightfall the silver bull came lowing home 
to meet the cows returning to their stanchions. 
He went without persuasion to his stall and let me tie him. 
I scratched between his horns and fed him salt, | 
liking the silver glisten of his massive neck, q 
the thwarted, dumb nobility of his ruthless sharp-horned head. 


I listened carelessly to talk of tomorrow’s fall planting. . 
‘“ The silver bull may break away, but he comes back,” I 

thought. 
‘“ It’s a vying in us nose now or later, or the butcher shop, 
if he’s too troublesome or dangerous. ” 
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WALK THROUGH COSMOPOLIS 


by EUGENE JOLAS 


Are these hands real, I asked. Often the pfcture floats dimly 
across my vision, and my walls do not crumble. I am catapulted 
over the invisible islands of stone, and the transatlantic testament 
rises towards me from the electric sign-board. I no longer see the 
lines converging towards the center. I no longer wonder at the 
tears of the insect. Night is no more than day, and the lacerated 
heart can still sigh during the voyage. What is my will but a bell 


~ swaying with the wind! 


The morning was a sonata by Scarlatti. The dream I had remained 
like the impotent flash of wings against the leaves, and noon wai- 
ted around the corner with the paroxysm of a last malady: I had 
been in the market-place of a medieval town. The evening was a 
macabre blue pouring itself against the square of fragmentary hou- 
ses. Shadows screened parallelograms along the walls, and a hor- 
ror went stumbling down the streets. Suddenly I saw the tower of 
babel, studded with barbaric gems. In the eyes of my friend there 
was a shadow of doubt. We climbed the stairs that wound themsel- 


ves upward in the baroque insanity of the building, and the figure 


: 
: 


of a woman, whose hugely distorted face stared at us, bloomed into 
havoc and sleep. We watched her giant body tremble in convul- 
sions. 

When dawn came, the mystery did not leave me, and panic 
resuscitated fetid wings. I was caught in the gamut of the dark, 
shivering at a destiny infested with miasmata. The distance took 
revenge on my frailest hopes, and my intransigeant time girdled 
the forgotten forest. Spring was born prematurely in the frontiers 
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The snow had shifted a universe to the confounding of invisible 


to its cavern, where a great myth fluttered around me 
The rain unearthed the skeleton in a flail of hungry thunders 

The lamp was shaking near the parrot, while the fortune-teller 
made the rounds of the darkened room. Memory was a heather 
blooming with golden stalks. What would happen, I said, if I 
take the subway at the time of the home-coming, if the river 
beckons fanatically beneath the bridges, if I see the mysterious 
girl ? Fear became a hallucination, and the voice of the grey-haired 
one tick-tocked gigantically against my heart. 

I sought the unknown woman in the streets, where the holiday 
had scattered the white emptiness of languor, and where the day- 
dream had carved the phantom tune. Endlessly the boulevards 
serpentined around me, and the liberty that coursed through my 
veins, made me hum a dance-hall-air. Then a sear showed in the 
face of the riotous image that pursued me. The streets became white 
dust. choking my nerves, and fruits began to rot in the mono- 
chrome. 

I remembered the dream that returned in the ice of the street. 


designs. Then I bathed in the pure water of the nomad, while 
the acid remembrance hung over the hieroglyphic of the moon. 
The train was the explosion of my impulses. Soon I shall ripen in 
the sun, I said. The impossible fever will be stopped by sleep more 
inagical than adrug, and the phantom boat will see an error floating 
in the tear-swollen eyes of my prisoners. The fugitive’s revolt. 
Then came the town by the sea, where the blood gurgled in the 
veins, and where the subterranean whispering spoke of murders 
in a silent street. The red house showed the carnage of the conflict, 
and the festival of the exiles in the humility of fright. The fire never 
went out in my eyes. Black men mangled their muscles and the 
girls betrayed the knives, the opium, the midnights. The monster 
came to me, grave and groaning with rage. The claws of its eyes 
were steel. The women whimpered their words to the dawn. ~ 
But the city burned with noon, and she hid her secrets behind — 
the golden mask. I imagined her eyes tender as a deer’s. Her lips 
were gentle, and her laughter rang in my ears. Again I sought her, 
and once more the gutter swallowed my waiting. The cafes hearGg 
my cries, and the last word was listened to, when the music went int 0 
a drunken stammering. The acrobats sought the illuminated story, 
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le lured again, just like that 

: ed morning. 

= towards the silver asylum of the unreal Jandscape. The 

funeral wreaths were hanging at the houses, with the adventures 

_of the vampires. Why did I go on ? There was no prize on my head, 

; and the policeman at the corner yawned into the afternoon. When 

_ I found the friend of tired frontiers with the girl whose mind was 
a stiletto and whose face was as bewildering as her shining words, 

_ IT wondered at the storm in my heart. His eyes stared into the dreams 
that have no longer the whiteness of mornings at sea. Some day, 
I knew, he would find his Mississippi red with the blood of his 
visions, and the improbable woman would lie in the red loam, where 
the worms creep through the utter darkness. 

I remembered a spring, when the cascades enveloped the fila- 
ments of my hungers, while the women with the white breasts 
strode down the street. The negro laughed epileptically against 
the rope, and his bitterness was a song of sadness. We are ebony 
and rhythm, I wrote to her. Some day we will forget that the streets 
are always our enemies, and the last indefinable moment will 
remain in the brain like a cyst. That road could not be forgotten. 
The warmth of your spirit lingered against the plague, and the 
love we have is a strange shudder beneath the sun. My solitude be- 
came a game of chance, and the loveliest of girls played in the thun- 
dering circus. The chants were heard from the eaves. When | 
thought of a reunion, the paradise became a dying fruit in my hand. 
I went home, and the horizon was a black shout, while the river 
cried into my room, until the ultimate ashes fluttered over the 
waters. The night was the slow groaning of my heart. Death had no 
fears, but the street gave me a sick intuition through which I 
stumbled towards a sunless garden. 

I went through the streets of the cosmopolis, like one possessed, 
and consternation came over me, as the houses bent over my crus- 
hed laughter. Long have I been your slave, I said, cities, o whirring 

terror of the hearts! Down into your shimmering abysses I went, 
lured by the ore of the memories, and by the smile strangled by 
- machines. I listened to the sound of your chaos in the nights of 
_ your disinherited ones, and I confessed my orphic confusions. 
I remember you like the women that stormed into my’life. Al- 
ways I think of your ecstatic moments that sang down the avenues 
and boulevards with the delirium of savage dancing. The revolution 
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when the skyscrapers slashed the humble sky, when the crowds — 
stampeded the asphalt. Your crisis came, after the song had died 
in the beat of the afternoons, Then I watched you in the vertigo 
that made me see the distorted films of my vision. The loneliness 
was demolished in a war of words. Endless stood your gloomy rows 
of houses around my spirit, and my voyages were fears of geogra- 
phy. 
The street-fair made me forget the insistent rhythm of my remem- 
brances and the trumpets followed the hunting horns around the 
booths, where the gipsy held out the revelations I had been waiting 
for. Deserts glowed in her eyes like furnaces. Savage summer nights 
had devoured her tenderest thoughts and her laughter was born 
beneath saturn. Then the newspaper hid the metallic words. All 
that breathed was a fluorescence of mobility, and my heart beat toa 
rhythm of steel. The whir of the letters became a hallucination, 
and the scandal beating black wings above them became an obses- 
sion. Their ears were deaf. Their fingers dissolved in space, and the 
gallows waited outside. The sky was garlanded with obscure designs 
that brought the sting of a desire. They contrived to cut the bodies 
into little pieces and midnight vomited a hymn. 

My friends languished over the old voyages, and over the time, 
when the tranquillities were slumbering, and the hermetic tides 
were waiting on the dunes. O nomads, I cried, your secrets have a 
flower that blooms always in the hours of the last sorrow. Storm 
blew over you with huge wings and the street-girls haunted your 
nights. The music was full of agony, while the linotype machines 
hammered out the paranoiac rhythm of the time. I remembered 
the tears of a woman, whose house was a sleep against the menace 
of a nightmare. When she begged for the silence of the grave, I 
smiled. My pity was a drugged slumber in a hermit’s cell. 

I was no longer at peace with the real things. Something whip- 
ped me across the asphalt and the square saw dusk go into night. 
I watched the man and woman disappear into the shadows, the 
pavement on which the white girls showed their ankles under the 
arc-lamp, the auto fleeing into a mystery, the moon climbing blue 
over the chimney-pots, nude bodies in a dimly-lighted hotel-room, 
the tears of a girl in a cafe, orpheus singing in sleep-walk, the river- 
men loafing on the barges, the murder in the narrow street, the 
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the girl I wanted remained hidden in the fatigue. 
_ Then the railroad station came towards me. The crowds reeked 
into the dream, and the silence retreated towards the wall. The 
pestilence was carried off by the train that shot into the distances, 
and the peace I tried to hold was killed by a bacillus. One lone night- 
ingale persisted in retaining its composure. The hysteria of the 
people burned the tracks. I had a glimpse of the lonely girl once 
more, but she was caught in the whirl, and my cries echoed against 
the bodies. 

Again I swallowed the wine. The night had begun to be a whir- 
ring shriek. Suddenly all the houses opened before me. I stepped into 
the janitors’ lodges where the spiders weave their sacraments, I 
went into dance-halls reeking with lusts, I raced across the roofs, 
where my voice sounded immensely over the world. What is this 
demon that always drives me from place to place, I asked, that 
makes me cruel and murderous, when the darkness comes with 
its endless deformations, that makes me assassinate the somnambu- 
list children ? 

I stood on top of the tallest building, where the coolness envelop- 
ped me like music. Men, I called, amorphous apes, minuscule lice, 
I vomit your memory. Your odors float around the houses you 
built, and the dried-up muscles of your hearts twitch in the heat. 
With the knives of your terrors you slash open the long-scarred 
wounds. Once I thought I could love you, little cretins, mangy dogs, 
swine, liars, thieves, holdup men of the spirit. Purge yourselves, 
dark beasts that race in the sun with your tongues hanging out. 

Men, what shall I do with you ? J have no use for you. Something 
beats into your nakedness, but sometimes when the mask slips 
off, I see a face eaten by cancer, and eyes that have the coward’s 
look of phantoms. Your thoughts are little explosions that die 
crackling like weed. Hysterical eaters of dusk, transparent idiots 
of satanic illusions, caricatures of sclerotic vigils, I spit on you. 
Always your thoughts wheel in the monotone of the infamous words 
that end in the gibberish of your vainglorious hopes. 

Suddenly the consumptive words tumbled, I knew no longer the 
presence of the malarial alleys. Stricken by my longings to escape, 
_ I thought of the hallucinated town, in which my adventurings had 
_ begun so many years ago. Would the gas-lamp sputter again its 
_ welcome to the rust-sprinkled wanderer from countries of steel ? 
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There was always a moan in the’garret-D 
where in the forest was my childhood, buried a h ering» 
leaves, where the boar comes for its refuge, and where the timid 
animals shiver in the wind. Surely, I said, the books are dusty in — 
the abandoned room and the folk-song has died, strangled by the: — 
bitterness of the years. | 

Once more the street envelopped me, as I followed the woman in 
the alley, where the lights were shrill and where the music whimpe- 
red a pallid joy. The dance went on with a perfumed melancholy. 
A drunkenness came over me and I stumbled to the river besp- 
attered up to my throat. 

When I arrived in my last refuge, the strange woman looked up 
from the contemplation of the missal. I gazed at her. Before me was 
the face of a carp. Between her yellow teeth there oozed the slime 
of many nights of horror. Her hands were claws. Her hair was dyed, 
and had the texture of straw. Her body had the mishapen angles 
of a nightmare, and her dress was the color of urine. In her hands 
she held a book the title of which was : Tut-Ankh-Amen’s Dream- 
book. Her smile was the hideous waiting for an execution. 

A ereat rage went into me. While my fingers clutched her sallow 
throat, I thought of fabulous lands, fruits in trepie chmates, people 
with children’s faces. When the blood trickled from her mouth, I 
lonsed for a utopia that would not have the weariness of a sick 
dawn nor the odor of the hospital. I fled down the street. A shriek, 
as if coming from millions of throats, crashed across the sky. The 
city began to burn at the four corners, and the sheaves flamed into 
the moonless night. I looked back and watched a huge explosion. 
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THE WORK OF PABLO PICASSO << 


by ELLIOT PAUL 


The reluctance of sensitive observers to pass judgements upon ae" 
_ their contemporaries, and especially to state rather obvious truths : 
which are tacitly accepted among themselves, makes it appear ; 


in after years as if each epoch had misunderstood itself more com- : 
pletely than was actually the case, During the past twenty years, a 
_ the just reverence which French domination of painting had inspir- : 


ed for decades has made critics all the more timid about giving a 
- Picasso his full due. 4, 
No artist, even before the days of the camera, had for his object 
the mere representation of objects. The problem of space and the 
_ inter-relations of its divisions was dimly in the minds of Giotto 
4 and his contemporaries. How long the early Italian painters felt 
_ the integrity and continuity of lines before it was definitely stated 
that they were not primarily the outlines of tangible articles it is 
now impossible to say. It is enough that principles of composition * ted 
have developed, that ideas of perspective have expanded as science 
has progressed, that color and light have come to be understood as 
one and the same thing. 
The twentieth century opened with such a wealth of tradition 
and information that progress in painting was difficult to expect. 
‘oe soon as Picasso began working in his Montmartre studio, an 
eager young Spaniard with infinite good-nature and enthusiasm, 
his natural gifts were recognized. It was acknowledged that he 
‘could draw marvellously well, that he had profound human insight 
_ into character and that his outlook was fresh and significant. 
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surrounded by the types the inher had cariod ane . But P 
early paintings were diabolical, where Toulouse-Lautrec’s <} 
merely grotesque. The instinct for growth, for continual renewal — 
‘ of his inspiration was so strong in Picasso that his first supporters — 
a deserted him at once. Relieved of the burden of their endorsement, 
. Picasso has never faltered. He seems to have turned from the mas- — 
ters nearest him in point of time and travelled right back to the 
primitive sources, failing at no point to learn the vital lesson. 

From Gaugin, Picasso derived support for his love of the exotic. 
In the early ‘* Cubist ’ landscapes the influence of Cezanne is 
best discerned. The linear perfection of Ingres, Daumier’s integrity, 
of form, E! Greco’s distortion for emphasis, Botticelli’s radiance 
were in turn examined, revered and appropriated by Picasso. 

It is only those who fear for their individuality and doubt their 
originality who shun influences. Picasso treated the work of all 
his masters as if it had been left unfinished, or perhaps he chose 
the masters whose principles were capable of further application. 

His impatience with the then existing conventions of painting 
is evidenced in the first reproduction in this number, which dates 
about 1905. He had not relinquished Daumier’s method of building 
forward from the background, but in the hands and the vessel he 
burst all previous restraint. Three years later, in the second painting, 
it will be seen that he has modified the scale of the head and the 
body in order to harmonize their lines and that the implied continua- 
tion of the principal lines influence the background. 

Having reached that point of departure, it is not strange nor 
illogical that, in studying a given set of objects, Picasso’s vigorous 
imagination should see the continuations of their planes and curved — 
surfaces. As the space he created became thus animated, it was — 
natural that the outlines should diminish in importance and that © 

: he should chose his own color scale instead of feeling bound by the 
haphazard tints of nature. The third reproduction is from the most — 
pronounced Cubistic period. The figure of the model almost disap- 
pears and the intersecting planes suggested by its surfaces become 
visible and balanced three-dimensionally. 
There is nothing unreal about the parts of the figures in geometry 
books which are indicated by dotted lines. Poussin felt the same — 
aversion for dead space on a canvas, however plausibly excused 
by its supposed representation of the sky, the earth, the sea, or the 
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- floor of a room, or even the bosom of a lady. The French master in- 
troduced objects arbitrarily into the vacant spaces, and his array 
of articles is certainly, from a rational point of view, more incon- 
gruous than Picasso’s array of planes. 

Having liberated himself from representation or comment, Picas- 
so’s adventurous spirit was free to organize the entities he had creat- 
ed. No device the primitives or classicists had used to beautify 
or amplify their paintings was lost upon him, but he has been able 
to put their discoveries to a purer use than they did, since he felt 
no obligation to identify the shapes he used, nor to apologize for 
his enthusiasm under the cloak of mysticism. 

For a time, Picasso was carried away by his own discoveries but 
he soon decided that mere complication of detail was as bad for 
Cubism as it was for illustrative drawing. From that time on, he 
has striven for simplicity until in 1927, as illustrated by the cover 
design, his austerity is almost equal to that of Euclid. But a compar- 
ison of the cover design with the painting of the boy and the jug 
discloses subtle and unmistakable qualities in common. 

The drawing of the two nude figures, the fourth of the reproduc- 
tions, was preliminary to the period in which he painted the famous 
‘* Rose Nude ”’ and if placed beside one of his Toulouse-Lautrec 
caricatures shows an indefinable mastery of relationships which 
later has become one of the most baffling and signifiant factors of 
his art. The next painting, finished in 1921, combines this quality 
with the selected Cubistic technique, warmth without sentiment- 
ality, simplicity without obviousness. The last sketch is an amazing 
display of virtuosity, in which the essential lines and rhythms of 
two boxers are captured in one instant of lightning draftsmanship. 

To underestimate Picasso’s scope is to misunderstand his art, 
which is the life-blood of the art of our epoch. His work has gained 
as its elements of suprise have ceased to bewilder us. What seemed 
at first most strange, appears in two short decades to be most inev- 
itable. He has, as Gertrude Stein has remarked, organized the 
esthetic world as Napoleon organized the political world of his - 
day, and with an effect quite as permanent. 
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ANTHEIL & STRAVINSKI 


by A. LINCOLN GILLESPIE, Jr. 


1. Conversation with Hungarian Composition student, memquot- — 
ed from Marc Blitzstein, last year, Paris: 


a 
(MB) ‘ What, you don’t care for Modern, for recent 
Music ? ”’ 
{(HCS) “ No. 
Not for any of it ?! 
No. 
Not even STRAVINSKY ?!! 
No. 
NOT FOR ANYBODY 7!!! 
None, save Antheil. ”’ 


2. Salzburg Festival, 1925, — — —*« Given the spiritual pollu- — 
tion of the superexpressionistic age, it necessarily and abruptly — 
follows that the new tendencies in art should take on a clear and A 
restrained objectivity. The ego ——— the I ~ —=— jg elimi- 
nated, the symbols of the switchboard and the beats of the power- 
plant find expression. The way to this in Music is via Igor Stra- 
vinsky —- — many follow, but do not attain him — — onl 
one does so, George Antheil, an Americain, who passes him, and 
makes the whole mass of contemporary “composition this ye: 
entirely unimportant. ”’ . Gee re 


Ay: ig 


(H. H. Srruckenscumipt, Melos Cr ic). 
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ey Jnderlinings mine, to emph-remind that the German Psyche has 
never (as it presumably does in other Arts) exot-purloined its Music 
Constructik, condition maybe entitling Teutbloods to such occa- 
sionedal AbsoluteDiscludes. That makes three of us — — mine 
an Ear-HAF to ViewFruct-SpanDarrive from (A) NYC-Philada. ‘s 
since 1921-MusicSeason, the “ representative ”’ fin-de-seigle Mew- 
sicKails (pardon) there splawing my musicpalate a la euzzling 
guzzlingsodapopwhenwater’scraved —- — a delude-drown im- 
medImbibeJoy from Stravinsky, with Y-Duty ?-postre flective 
EvokeMuggies from the alsorans; to (B) coze-mingle PounceNo- 
tions of DynaSTART in the then Antheil’s HaxatComposition, com- 
paratively DawnGleams by the by. Incidentally it may be addven- 
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tured — — for the benefit of the (m)jany who, looking with 
their eyes, hear not (1) — — — worthSEE-Hearings (2) are seldom 


given by aughtbody, even the composer himself. Two exceptions 
auprés these chemalgShows I know: Stravinsky’s wasp-lyr-Bene- 
vols and a Philade-’22 HappenIn-MicroSalon-PianoSightRead- 
Interprexplaining, to JN and the writer, of the first Stravinsky- 
scores to hit * south of the MetropoBelt ’’. Here occurrred almost- 
morenecessary Reading than the composer himself may’ve also 
where given. Blood tells ; both the S. & A. Mother-families are Polish 
* Dabrowskas ” 

To arg-start, the ‘only one who passes him, ’’ eh ? — — How here? 
_. — Structurally both polyrhythmical homophonists (8) twould 
have been  straits-difficult, even dischronatural for the Me- 
of-’22 to fail to note-believe that the younger’s Tour-de- 
Force momentnoticed diabolickeen clichéclickant improvis lmi- 
tations of any Composer (usually his Remembrance-worthy) would, 
shortly after his 7-22 sailing for Europe, pull Furthru an already 
hyperGenial Tend to ultimately OT HERY-scourfreed MileStone- 


(1) A HomeTown theory has it, ‘‘ The .... Orchestra will always sound as well 


as its leader looks. ”’ 

(2) Eyetrustable not to Mindvolupt-HBardissuade. 

(3) My nowNotion of Rhythm’s NecessLim as Kaleido-Caravan de 
Bvaluate here. I would only animadvert the following glintplea for neo-Academic Music- 
Schooling : RULE-Compulsion for compositionists to first publicise a rigorquantity of 
3 graded-* passing > Homophony, at least covert dissimulapes of 5 homophonic Giants 
(Bach, Mozart, Debussy, Stravinsky, Antheil — Beethoven and Chopin reserved for ED- 
secondary RemoteVeerage, as being tanj-unapt IMIT-Ideals for the primary psyche) 
before any polyphonic “ diddle ;’ (really, folks, we don’t KNOW enuf yet to tamper 


Jarger Liables) be permitsprun QED ? 


ems no further 


g on the jawgape herofaithed Public — — — 
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Composition (1) —-—- to fleurifunct thereaft, riftAware Chrysal- 


OWN, indef-sans shellaconteraply equiv-wanehueing into the — 
‘* 5 &10-Picture Writing ’’ of the sometime Stravinsky (2). 

A deodorous (if ever) Comparison, tri-favoring AbstrEstim : 
take, ‘cept the Oedipus, any Stravinsky Work —— will be found, — 
in cornuContinuum-plenty, Searchcomplexed FigMelodment, rhy- 
(hmically variconvulse-teaseseizing Melusication (3). Ditto Antheil. 
But, etc. (v. below) 

But, in Stravinsky’s Harmusication (4) occurs Hithertooze, in 
normaleyairgulpings of comparatively waneMaturity’sclutchat- 
diatoney Youthunintresting soughfrequency, Rummage-dashgiddy 
PolytonIn &Aboutisms flotillating KeyThink- “ basehug ”-Progres- 
~ sionTruancies (5). Contrast here Antheil’s “ Death of Machines ”’ 
Sonata (this, merely his first uniPersonal Achieve) — — — jin one 
DervFlash Arpeggio approximately three harmonic progressions 
STENCE-AROME-occur, i. e.,. Harmonik undergoing a good Ear- 
Point-FurthTighten. 

The folowing may elabconvey me: Stravinsky’s Harmostat 
functs paunch-rub Furiosity, evokes sheenspray-FlumeCLEARs ; 
— — Antheil’s mechaccords sheenspray-EmeryCLEARs, i. e@., 
trom Antheil I get Music’s first corniceNudgeOuts to FurthPeer- 
ultsynthableSpaceMinElim’d Aspection, tritely, a some precipa- 
void of HarMamma’s ApronStrings. se res 

Wherefore, this SuggestConclude: Is there Need of backsafe !- 
splashdiving into ConsoPASTease in these trumpetYourSELLF 
days ? I hafta feel that the SelfSubstiPitifunct Public likes the 
Murrah !-ANY MasochPossible in the redundbit of « L AB 


(1) Starting chrono-with the “* Death of Machines ”’ Sonata. Hence on I find Antheil 
definitely past Stravinsky, this, notwithstanding the associa-GrappleHook Incredos of 
several reekcogging ‘* Thomases ”’, = 

(2) Anent this QuoteInduce I “ sometime ” reserve judgment, not having heard — a 
Oedipus Rex. 

(3) Akin to that FaithInterestEvoke-something Unct-connecting-the-particles found 
in the Know-speaking Voice, the Know-singing Voice, straitly in the typewriter, in the 
immediComposition-SONErhapsody of Gertrude Stein, and particularly in the Etude- 
Pace-NEXTing work of Joyce (transition n° 1D By ;. ‘ i eee 

(4) Considerated here as Tonalfelt PhraseTransit-AddUp > OBLIT > Ply-intoNext- — 
Momentage, that Ever-ByProducess HedonFeelMemAnnoted by the SateFlux-connotive 
EAR. 

(5) In fact, Stravinsky’s use of RecognDevices carries to a point of minisuaging Attent- 


Fix-Pleasure, sets up a DistressIota akin to one’s banquet-receiving another richDish— 
when a CUT-Course is plea-expected. 
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| | SUMMER TIME . 


These evenings stay on long 
Old women talking in the dusk 
| Until their voices sink 
Hard as the cold tea in the cups. 
% Its too dusk to write. 
The current has’nt come on yet 
When the switch makes a hollow click 
im my fingers. 
These evenings sit on me like old clothes 
The sweat cannot penetrate. 
They move slowly in the street 
Coming along with lunch bags 
afire with dandelions. 
Their voices leaden against the blocks. 
Why 1s the electric company fooled 
Because the papers say lighting up time is 6: 45? 
There are no lights in the laburnum trees. 


: They drone around the table ; : 
Bee este the old women’s voices... — 
“ We are young... We are young still and there's 
Sun on the dandelions ”’ 
And I must listen and curse 

quietly in the dark. 
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YOU SAY IT’S WINTER 


To Jack Convert dv’ Arnault 


You say it’s winter coming on 

and winter bristling the coats of the rams 

trailing down into the warm halo of the farm 

The veins of my wrists are hard frozen rivers 

and yes it’s winter breathing on the window 

and the room shrinks back when the eyes. 

come out of the mirror like hoar frost saying to him 


it’s warming to drink 

and the winter is a hurried glacier 
to shatier the doors 

There must be fire in you 

the glasses will freeze on the table 
the chairs slide on the terrace 5 
drink fast | ; af 
the claws of the winter couch low tm the forest = 
for the bare necks 


i at his throat 
lashes talling to sweep in the words 


nd the tree rubs his shrivelled hands together 
the room pulsates when the eyes 

throb in the mirror like lakes beneath ice 
drink much to be ready ( 
and he turning up his coat against his bones... 


: 
. 


and you chime out softly yes 
Se . 


Ss 


fig 


and yes if he had remembered them who awoke with no o1t 
in their lamps when the dark came 
j and yes it was the snow that buried him 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A ROBOT ~ 


A prose pantomime in four parts 


by MURRAY GODWIN 


MORNING 


The Goddess of Sleep. — 
&| 
Darkness and chill. Squatting buddhalike at the bedhead the 

heaped form of Old Ma Morphea herself — fat, flabby, frowsy - 

from between whose cheeks a blobnose and a mouth like a tired) 

idiot 0 co-operated in a measured snoring and twistling which at. 

rhythmic intervals riffled faintly the tatherytorn tencent lace 

edging of a lowcut shift that seemed a big old sack, poured so fu i" 

of somnolent sweatroist buttocks, belly, and breast that in des- 

7 pair the string had been tied leaving the heavy head — bent, 
neckless, wattled, slovenhaired — uncovered above. J 


The Sleeper. 


a 


Inwhirring, extwistling, eversnoozing, porewarmly enveloped 
a smellaura of transpirfume, Ma Morphea with soft fat the m0 
hands smoothed the sleeper’s hair, communicating to him by her! 
ae touch the dreamless comfort which she is. | ee 
Faroff the stillness was lacerated and abraded by the squee 
and rumbling of a streetcar. The sleeper moaned and turned ur 
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Westclox. 


= A nearer peril arose. On a table near the bed the face of Rough- 
. Bennie glowed suddenly with malignant light. A faint uneasy 
remor stumbled the length of the sleeper’s form. In fumbling fran- 
tic anticipation Ma Morphea tried snoozily to shield his ears from 
he assault which impended, while Bennie hefted his bat and set 
himself to go over the top. As a last measure the old girl clasped her 
hands imploringly, extended them toward the baleful batboy, who 
with a leap landed, rolled, and hurled a flurry of blows against 
the wilted ears of the sleeper. With frantic fistfuls of quilt and 
coverlet Ma Morphea tried to smother the attack, while her charge 
turned and pitched himself toward semiconsciousness. Then Bennie 
paused, and before he could break out again Ma Morphea had suc- 
ceeded in snuggling the sleeping beauty well down toward the 
bedsfoot, under the quilts, which she seized and sat upon at the 
upper edge. Bennie’s next attack therefore fell short in efficiency 
of his first. He pounced about in a paroxysm of rage as Ma Morphea 
‘and the sleeper between them annulled his efforts. Again he paused. 
‘His next assault had not the kick of the first or even of the second. 
Finally he returned to his perch and stood there threatening the 
‘sleeper with his bat at intervals. Sighing, Ma Morphea relapsed 
again into snoozeful soothing. Victory was with Ma Morphea. 


Hunger, Ambition. 


» swiveled their gaze to the sleeper’s inert form. Another instant 
ssed. Then from the two arose a bereft mumbling, basted with 
ane and violent imprecations ; simultaneously both got to their 
‘and hands and began rummaging about for their clothes. Gib- 
ng they passed and repassed in the darkness. Presently one 
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hot ‘on his tail. In the pale slew of Benrile S malig features he 
inched around, forcing his foot into the thin twisted leg of a union 
suit of bitter black, and suddenly strained back with his head, 
while he stiffened his legs at a crazy angle and tried to fasten all the 
buttons at once. The other searcher had meanwhile discovered and 
donned a wideskirted coat sewn with brassbuttons, blooming with 

jadges, and capped with epaulets ; now he added a plumed admiral’s | 
hat and a pair of pants goldstriped and voluminous. The bitter-_ 
black brother seized a dinnerpail, the starspangled member grasped : 
1 sword in one hand and a book in the other. Then with one accord 
they rushed upon the sleeper. 


Assault. 


Ma Morphea tried snoozily to fight them off; the sleeper snug- 
sled groaning closer to the footboard ; feebly but in triumph Rough-— 
house Bennie continued to threaten. The bitterblack brother haled - 
Ma Morphea up and down and made his dinnerpail jangle with the 
maddened belts he hurled against her wattled old head. The brass-. 
huttoned member clouted the old girl with his sword and tromped - 
pack and forth the prone groaning form of the sleeper, readings 
hamactorlike from the book which he could not see. ; 

Thus doubicteamed, Ma Morphea fell over, kicking feebly. Throw= | 
ing back the bedclothes the two assailants hauled the sleeper into. 
the open by the hair and neck. 

With inarticulate teeth-chattering noises the one slammed the 
semianimate man with his dinnerpail and made wild gestures at 
Roughhouse Bennie, over whose face had spread a grim indifferent 
leer. The other sought out carefully and jabbed him in the behind, 
withdrew his sword with a spasmodic despairing jerk, and leaped t to 
the bedsfoot where he mussolinied back and forth, braying like l 
sick mule. a: 

Evidently they wished him to arise. 


The Awakening. — 


The sleeper sbook his head and squinted woozily at the bi 


eC ly erect, and he tried to follow it at once, while in the dims- 
e a factory siren skirled, supported by steamwhistles in tenor, 
tone, and bass. 


Bacchus Domesticuss. 


_ The dinnerpail and sword men danced and whirreted distraught- 
y, gurgling and flinging their equipment about in agony. They 
dashed to the door, stopped short, flung themselves jabbering before 
oughhouse Bennie, now standing implacable, his bat replaced witie 
an uplifted axe. Then leaping and scrambling to their feet they wen! 
racing again about the room. 
3 Straining and moaning the wakening man haunched himself 
‘sidewards until his knees projected over the bededge and his feet fell 
0 the floor. As he pried himself to an erect position and stepped off 
‘toward his destination, the door to the bathroom, a bloated paw, 
‘all thumbs, swept. gropingly from beneath the bed and laid bold 

of his right ankle. Continuing his course he hauled forth in his wake 
he inflated form of a creature who in turn dragged after him a bat- 

red pump for beer. 
 Pausing midway between the bed and the bathroom, the man 
shook loose from the hold of the cuss with the pump, and proceeded 
his way. The beerpumper, staggering to his feet and following 
closely, lockstepped with him to the bathroom, and then with | 
crosseyed concentration became absorbed in bumping the man’s ; 
ow, sending his hand askew, whenever the latter tried to grasp 
door knob. ae 
ime after time the man withdrew his hand, took aim,.and push- : 
it toward the rounded crockery form; precisely as often the 
puppet lurched himself against his elbow, so that to save him- 
was forced to grab frantically at the woodwork in which the 
was framed. ‘ 
nally our hero gave up his ineffectual task, turned, and began } 
ch for light. Beerily pleased at his success, the pumper pause d 
yvered his goldbergian features with his free mitt, sniggered, 
pbled forward again to his post. Painstakingly be guided 
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the man so that he fell over a chair, stubbed his toe on a woman’s 


‘TRANSITION 2 a 


shoe, and walked with widespread arms into the edge of the clothes- | 
press door. As the victim staggered back, holding his battered nose, 
his helper, swaying, alert, tripped him up, and he wheeled sidewise — 
into the wall; his elbow crashed against a button, and he stood — 
blinded in the glare of a bare bulb hanging in the center of the room. 


Fracas at Daybreak. 


After some blinking and eyerubbing, our hero sighted his trou- ~ 
sers, glued his gaze to them, stretched forth a hand, and began to 
walk cautiously toward the chair where they hung. Dragging his — 
pump the other trod close behind, waited until he had raised one — 
leg, and them with a smothered belch fell purposefully against him, ~ 
sending him to the floor nosefirst. ; 

While this maneuver was being accomplished the bitterblack 
brother and the brassbuttoned bimbo, halting in their own antics, 
followed its progress with a fascinated gaze. As it reached its catas-_ 
trophic conclusion, the eyes of both popped with horror, and brand- — 
ishing their weapons they charged desperately on the pumper, ~ 
who, unsuspecting, stood eying with studious intensity the wrest- 
ling man on the floor. Walloped with the sword of the one, slammed — 
with the pail of the other, the beerpumper pitched gently about, — 
his eyes widening in surprise. After a momentary survey he swung ~ 
the pump in a random circle, registering on the eye of the bearer 
of the dinnerpail and on the ear of his companion. They rushed — 
howling into convenient corners, while Pumpo the Pest occupied — 
himself with twisting the loose end of the trouserleg into which the ~ 
man on the floor, mad martyrdom in his eyes, was trying to thrust — 
himself. Finally, despite the thoughtful attentions of the pumper, 
our hero succeeded in getting his jeans on as far as his knees. But ~ 
when, rising, he attempted to complete the job, his little pal took ~ 
three or four paces to one side, measured the distance witha calcula- 5 
ting eye, waited until the man, slowturning in his task, faced from _ 
him, bounced forward merrily, and kicked him in the rearo, sending 
him to the floor on his sore nose. 4 

Now, savagely, the rebuffed bozos dashed from their corners and — 
flung themselves on the pump-bearer, who, however, for all his — 
apparent preoccupied defenselessness, so stumbled against and 
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_ st aggered into them that half the time they were flailing each other 
or scrambling about on the floor. But in the confusion our hero 
managed to haul up his jeans and find his way to the bathroom, into 
which he disappeared, leaving behind him a wet meandering trail 
as evidence that he had delayed too long in his duty. 


Ambition May Perish ; but Love —. 


Our hero came from the bathroom with a new light in his eye. 
While his helpers kept the pump-bearer from molesting him, he 
climbed into his shirt, put on his shoes, got his coat and hat from the 
clothespress, and made ready to depart. Advancing, he took one 
last squint at Roughhouse Bennie. Maneuvering to keep the pum- 
puppet covered, the dinnerpail and sword men stared intently over 
his shoulder. An exultant and fiendish sneer came over Bennie’s 
features ; his axe wavered as if about to fall. Instantly the badged 
and brassy bimbo tripped backward over his sword and passed out. 
The bitterblack brother leaped a yard into the air, clouted our hero 
mightily with the pail, seized him by the neck and the bottom, 
and turkeywalked him toward the door. 

He had flung him almost through, when the pump-bearer collided 
with them, delaying them momentarily. As our hero turned and 
shook his fist under the nose of his pestiferous pal, his eye fell upon 
the prone form of his bed-partner, up to now unnoticed, whom Ma 
Morphea still soothed and smoothed. He hesitated. Over his feat- 
ures settled a loony look. In either eye a tail-light loomed. As though 
answering a signal, a tiny bilikenlike fellow, girt with a blue rib- 
bon and armed with a syringe, leaped from under the bedclothes, 
scampered forward, took aim, and enveloped him in a spray of 
whirling perfumed mist. 

Agonized indecision strained the features of our hero. The lights 
in his eyes blinked from red to green and back. With a contorted 
herculean heave the bitterblack brother boosted himthrough the 

_ doorway. 

Dragging his pump, the third surviving member of the struggle 

staggered in their wake, rolled after them down the front stairway. 
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The Hosts of Tdesinge 

The crowd at the carstop had swelled to fifty and more bunched, + 
shivering men, coughing and spitting at the grimed snow that 
squinked beneath their feet shod in shoes having as much relation 
to what they incased as the boxes in which they had been SnD ES 
‘rom the factory had had to them. 

Our hero was one of three or a dozen that joined the spore as — 
with a calamitous gongongong a streetrain inched forward through 
the gloom shot with a needlespray of arcelectric blue and came to a 
reluctant stop at a point nicely calculated to prevent anyone getting 
aboard without working for it. 

The entrance doors were hauled open with a slam. As the mob of 
workbound robots clotted in a thick, heaving, clawing, climbing, 
srunting mass against the side of car and trailer, the extt doors were. 
wrenched open with a prodigious lot of straining on the part ef the _ 
conductors, both of whom bellowed as a single ox: COMING OUT — 
PLEASE |! fe 

There was need of please, but little use. The passengers waiting to 

be released made their way from the train against the pressure of a 

pushing, groaning crush of garlicbelching creatures, in common 
possessed by the fear that they might have to wait in the cold for 
another car which would surely get them late to the job. 

Squeezed and mauled, leaving a button behind at every wading 
step, the passengers slowly tore their way to the outer air, now per- 

meated with the s sulphurous oder of bituminous morning fires, where 
they were crammed against the cars by the mass thrusting forward 
from all outsides. One by one they rolled tortuously along the cars, 
dragged themselves loose, and staggered to the curb between the 
‘creeping automobiles. 

At the very outside edge of the inpushing mass was our hero, 
Anthony G. Rebotnicz. All who preceded him bought tickets, gave 
the conductor bills to change, or argued with him about the valid- 
ity of their transfers. Invariably the latter debated with the guard-_ 
ian of the farebox until he roared them down with eee ey yes” 


Anthony G got near enough to the trailer door to bark his 
shins on the step, a solid wall of cohering robots effectually stuffed 
_ the entrance. Beyond the wall shouted the conductor's fierce voice, 
_ imprecating an entrant who had tendered him a bad transfer, Sud- 
_ denly the traffic bell soundel, and the conductor broke off his dis- 
curse to bark stentorianly : ALL INSIDE ! 

All were inside, or at least aboard, except our hero, who, already 
late to madness, caught hold of a slack bottom and a worn elbow 
and clung like a desperate insect to the mass blocking the entrance 
as the car began to grind jerkily away. The weaving of the clogged 
bodies had all but dislodged him when the lank form of the bitter- 
black brether sprang on behind him and by jabbing and thrusting 
won him the trace of a foothold. 


Conflict — Disaster. 


With iron hamhands the conductor of the trailer levered the 
door gradually shut. As slowly — for it had a frictional contact 
with the door — the head of Anthony G. Robotnicz rotated until, 
while his frame was crushed flat as a bat to the door, his eyes looked 
emptily to the rear along the cardoor and the windows beyond. 

As in their inexorably limited arc our hero’s eyes gazed into those 

of the conductor, that official looked into them inquiringly, his brow 

marked by a slight frown. As his head was turned farther, carrying 
- his eyes beyond the conductor’s line-of-sight, he noted that the 
- -eyes of the other had become round, hard, stony, and had followed 
his own as far as they could be seen. Instinctively Anthony knew 
’ that the conductor’s head had begun to bloat redly, like a drunken 
 butcher’s, and realized that the official was aware that he was being 
 highhatted, superciliously surveyed in passing, and silently categor- 
ied as nothing much. 

_ Spreadeagled there, with his heart thumping under his compress- 

ed ribs, Anthony regretted this intensely, feeling that it would 
~ come to no good. Even though a man is only a conductor, he does 
not have to put up with everything. 
Our hero was not surprised when presently he heard the voice of 
- the guardian of the farebox, stecled against the rage that pressed 
violently around his larynx, yet shaken nevertheless by righteous 
~ resentment : FARE PLEASE ! 
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The adamsapple of the pinioned Anthony G made four or five tri in 
up and down, and a faint gargling sound issued from his mouth.) 24 

After a period of silence that vibrated with the intensity of the . 
slighted official’s feeling, the voice repeated : FARE PLEASE ! 

Our hero continued to look emptily along the wall in silence. 

Another stillness that wavered with controlled passion. Then, 
somewhat more hoarse in texture, the voice : FARE PLEASE ! 

Anthony G raised his eyes toward the roof and emitted a faint 
squeak. 

The conductor’s tone when next he spoke was grim and threaten- 
ing as a poised bludgeon, and simultaneously somewhat lilting, a 
trifle highhearted, like that of a burly warrior, slow to anger, who, 
having done his utmost to maintain peace with honor, is creeted 
still with contemptuous disdain by some utter fool who is blind to 
the destruction to which the gods have destined him through his 
adamant gratuitous insolence. Let come the worst — his conscience 
now was free. 

Allright. Then GET THE HELL OFF THIS CAR ! 

With brisk decision he signalled the motorman to stop. As the 
car slacked gradually he offered his explanation and justification to 
all who cared to listen, understand, sympathize, if such there were : 

A man can only stand so much, even if he does earn his living work- 
ing for the city... You can only push a man so far... I've asked this 
man for his fare three times, and done it like a gentleman, and be 
won’t even notice me ; he wouldn’t even notice me when he come 
in !... He just looked me over like I was some kind of rubbish or 
something and began gawping out the window and that’s what he’s 
been doing ever since... I can’t make people out these days ; they 
must think you can stand for anything... Who the hell is this guy 
anyway, that’s what I’d like to know... Maybe he thinks he OwNs 
this goddamn street railway... Ha-ha-ha — that’s good !... Thinks 
he owns the street railway... Hahahahahahaha — that’s good ! 

He laughed ; but, strong man that he was, he did not laugh ina 
manner convincingly mirthful. No. There was in his laughter, which 
one thought could be hearty and cheerful when the occasion was 
such as to merit it, the sad but enduring anger of thatinsomeres- _ 
pects most sorrowful sight on earth, a disillusioned man. pe 

Hahahahahahahaha ! : 

Bending back his head and pounding the button behind the — 
cashgobbler with a forefinger like a nightstick. — 3 
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_ | Hahahahahahahaha ! 
~ But not hearty. Not cheerful. No. 

Hahahahahahahahaha ! 

Gripping his transfer book in his south lunchhook, until the print- 
ing liquified, and the letters squoze out and dripped between his 
fingers to the floor. 

Hahahahahahahaha ! 

-But no glee in it. No. Not like you would wish to see in the laugh- 
ter of a strong man. No, none. Only the sadness, the bitterness, the 
sorrowful anger of a man who has lost his faith in his fellows... 
whose once fond hopes of the high goal of the race have been slowly, 
utterly destroyed. 

Hahahahahahahaha ! 

And as the car, skreeling, came to a complete stop : 

We'll see ! We'll see ! 

There was a moment of silence, broken only by another faint 
gargle from our hero. Then the voice of the conductor, in short 
concussions spoke: 

Allright ! We'll Ser if anyone that comes along can say he owns 
this goddam street railway and get away with it | 

With a heave he shot the door open. With a weaving thrust he 
prowed through the mass that clotted the entrance and step. Spun 
round by the door as it opened, our hero had been deprived of its 
support immediately, and now lay on the pavement. The conductor 
stood for a moment glaring down at him. 

Now you're off, he said finally ; stay off until you can learn to 
pay your fare when a man asks you to! 

Swiftly he returned to his post and slammed the door again. 

_ ForWARD IN THE CAR PLEASE ! he cried with new authority as he 
gave the signal to start. 


au 


| Upward, Onward. 


Anthony G. Robotnicz remained nosedown for a few moments 
while the car rolled into the dimstance, disappeared from sight. 
_ Presently he rolled over and sat up, feeling of his nose. The bitter- 
black brother was hopping about him, tearing his hair and jangling 
the dinnerpail. As Anthony G shook his head and tried to get his 
bearings, the bitterblack companion slugged him viciously on the 
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side of the bean, following through with a kickinthearse as our 1 
hastily stumbled erect. <a 
Swaying for a brief space, Anthony G lurched toward the track. _ 
As he reached it, a trailer door belonging to another piece of rolling 
stock whammed open, and gobbled him up. As the train rolled 
onward, Anthony lay panting at the feet of the conductor against 
which with bitter tears he rubbed his raw and throbbing snout. 


Temptation. 


Upheld by his bitterblack mentor, our hero found six cents and 
deposited them in the farebox. 

FoRWARD IN THE CAR PLEASE! the conductor cried, stamping 
on his toes and jostling him with professional unconcern. 

Anthony G reached a strap and semispended himself from it, 
pitching and swaying, as the car jerkilurched ahead. His moon- 
empty eyes rolled purposelessly upward. Smocth, ruddy, jollicund, a 
Campbell Kiddie leaned forth from one of the rectangles above the 
windowline and socked him playfully with a redlabelled enticing 
can of soup. Our hero shifted his gaze to the rectangle nextdoor, 
from which instantly a feminine leg in sheening Goldstripe toetickled 
him beneath the potatotip of his swollen nose. He peered foggily 
toward the source of the runs which cannot pass the stripe. Swing- 
ing from nowhere to the strap on his right, the tiny fellow with the 
blue ribbon around his middle, whom he had last seen in his bed-_ 
chamber earlier in the morning, handed him a rousing wallop with 
the business end of his syringe. 

The car stopped and a newsboy got aboard leading a man with a 
bandaged head and a broken steering-wheel, a strangled chorus 
girl, and three hijackers with smoking pistols. They jostled Anthony 
G, tugging at his pockets fiercely, holding our their hands for tri- 
bute. Exhausted, our hero closed his eyes. At the next stop the — 
newsboy left the trailer, followed by his troupe. — 

Another spasm of jerks and bumps, grinding and jolting, clang- 
ing of bells. Then the car stopped, and pushed forward by the 
bitterblack brother Anthony G Robotnicz stumbled through the 
exit to the pavement. deer 
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Grit Wins. 


On the outer edge of a stream precariously rushing with plantraf- 
fic, Anthony G Robotnicz, a badge the size of a stovelid pinned to 
his collar, stood frogeyeing the fateful face of the timeclock, which 
clacked, inexorably ; indifferently, barely visible between piles of 
forgings and axles, smoking hot. 

Behind and beside our hero, the bitterblack brother fiddled saint- 
vitusly up and down, chawing his nails, pausing with trembling 
pail at every crack, every crevice, in the moving traffic masstream. 
to goose the object of his devotion and thrust him with orgasmic 
joltpoking forward. 

As our hero resisted, drawing back his buttocks, while the skin c? 
his fro-stooping neck wrinkled with the tussle between his cautious 
hinder and his eager foreparts, the bitterblack brother blessed th: 
rearo of his charge with a shudder of kicks, as from a browningized 
mortar, and went prancing away in the throes of fear and suspense. 
After circling in a prancedance to rid himself of hindering refle> 
impulses, he came diddling back to his post. 

Clack ! went the clock, marking a minute to worktime. With Old 
Faithful on his tail, Anthony G snakespun snakelurched into the 
stream. Tractors-and-trailers, tractors-and-trains, chassis-with-rack 
robots-with-handtrucks, electric-buggies-with-pilots jerking for- 

ward to pedaled impulses, robots-toting-ladders, robots-toting- 
tools, robots-with-work-orders made a Weaving maze through which 
_ our hero ducked, dodged, spurted, stopped, jumped, edged, oozed, 
and climbed, with the bitterblack brother walking on his heels. 
_ Stooping to miss a bundle of pipe thrust at him by a backing truck, 
_ Anthony rose to crack his dome decisively against a ladder should- 
ered by a greasy robot in coveralls who had just fanned by, and 
_ stumbled forward to scorch his elbow on the pile of hot forgings 
_ which shielded the clock. Recoiling, he burnt his ear on the pile of 
; axles, turned sidewise, edgewalked through, seized the clockraii, 


: the lever precisely in time to jump at the impact of the gong which, 
touched off by the masterclock, drummed a flock of bellbullets 
against his tympani. 
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ransferred his card from the board to the clockslot, and leaned on - 
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Weakly he placed his card on the in-side of ahs rack and permitted ia 
the pressure exerted by a dozen outgoing robots to push him clear, 
Elbowed by them he was carried along the rail and washed into 
the open, where the bitterblack brother seized him by the collar 
and galloped him to his department. 


The Goal. 


High above, the slant rays of the morning sun pierced the glass 
of the east monitor, striking in its impact a little glint of blinding 
light, and cut the dustgloom with a widening airpath of motes, 
brightmoiling and scintillant. 

In the gloomier atmosphere far below, Anthony G Robotnicz 
made his way along an aisle flanked with piles of stock and jungle- 
stands of thickplanted presses, the tops of which blossomed with 
whirring pinions and more slowly revolving gears. Between their 
inert cast uprights, dead-blue and unshakeable, the brightfaced — 
dies rose and fell, shearing and shaping the metal fed them by their 
tenders. Farther way from the aisle, flashings and finished forms 
were catried into the distance by belts that flowed endlessly in 
rollerippled noiseless streams. 

A denimcelad figure overtook Anthony G, deafening him in pass- — 
ing with a whistle, peathrobbing, shrill. As our hero drew aside 5 
between two presses, a pile of sheetmetal stock swung past him in ~ 
short ares along the aisle, going from ahead to behind the hig 
ing crane from which it hung. 

Anthony G took the aisle again and tagged by the bitterblack 
brother, now somewhat glum, found his place beside a press. 


Well Started Is Half-Won. 


Our hero struggled a sheet of metal onto the lower die and hold- — 
ing both safety buttons stepped on the pedal, which striking the — 
bunion-toe of the rightfoot of the pest with the pump, who had — 
unobtrusively tagged along, failed to trip the upper die. Galvanized — 
into action by the interference of Pumpo, the bitterblack brother — 
galloped up, unlimbered, set himself, and kinked the coccyx of — 
Anthony G with an upsweeping kickinthearse. Thus encouraged, — : 
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_ wide are ending abruptly at the skullpeak of our hero. 
_ Meanwhile the upper die fell and rose, crunching and shearing 
between. Now the flashing fell through a hole in the lower die and 
was carried off on a flowing belt to the main belt which crossed it at 
right angles. In the manner of the late Hughie Jennings, the bitter- 
_ black brother followed the movement of the counter arm by bending 
_ tensely double with tightshut fists. As the arm clicked and snapped 
_ back toward the rest position, he vented his sincere relief by break- 
ing wind in a barking baritone. Instantly afterward he jerked his 
fists toward the counter.in an exultant gesture, simultaneously 
leaping upward and cutting loose with the old one-two against the 
rearo of Anthony G, while grudgingly a figure 1 appeared in the 
counter slotwindow. 
Our hero lifted the shaped metal section and stumbled round 
groggily in three interlocking circles before he recovered himself 
- sufficiently to mistake his way to the main belt. Wandering out 
into the aisle he heard the shrill of the cranehooker’s whistle, stop- 
ped, turned, and peered woozily in the direction from which the 
_ sound had come. But the hooker had passed him, and now the crane 
neatly hooked him up and carried him down the long hazy aisle to 
the conveyor which transversed the end of the shop. There it deposit- 
ed him in the attitude of a Moslem at prayer, and holding above 
; his head the form he had made he was carried out of the building, 
_ while the crane went rumbling back up the aisle with the seat of our 
hero’s workpants hanging from its swinging hook, as though it 


> 


were trolling for frogs. 


Saved. 


Still allahallah, Anthony G landed with a bump on the floor of the 
loading dock, where the checker surveyed him in perplexity. 

After some moments of perturbed meditation, the checker took 
he piece of metal from Anthony’s hand and inspected it frowningly. 
*« Look here fella, ’ he said finally, “ this piece ain’t painted ! 
Vhatcha mean trying to run stock through like this ?” 

Our hero struggled to his feet, shook his head, and tried to accus- 
og himself to his surroundings. It was in vain. He was lost. But 
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the bitterblack brother saved him by appearing suddenly, precar- _ 
iously balanced on the conveyor, rousing him with a stiff kick, 4 
and running him back into the shop by a sidedoor, bringing with a 
him the metal section, which he had seized from the checker in 
passing. Before the checker could collect his wits, the pair were out ; 


of sight. The press of work saved them pursuit. 


= 


Visions and Victory. 


Anthony G Robotnicz reached the press again with the bitter- 
black brother’s fingers madly tangling his hair, blistering his ears, 
wringing his neck — with the bitterblack brother’s feet abrading 
his heels, punching his buttocks with a fusilade of concussive kicks 
—— with the bitterblack brother’s teeth gnashing against his tym- 
pani or nipping his nape in dionysian desperation. 

Made desperate in turn our hero elbowed and toetrod the pum- 
puppet aside and began to lay stock like a dizzywiz, making the ~ 
counter curtsey again and again in unison with the jaws of the bit-- 1 
terblack brother, who stood jerking feverishly, with his bullseyes 
boring against the figures appearing in the little slotwindow. 

234567891011 1213 14... 

First spasmodically, then rhythmically, the counter cracked, 
settling down at lenghth into a heartlike beat that inductively elim- 
inated the angles in the bitterblack brother’s motionchart, replac- — 
ing them with smoothbillowing curves. His eyes ceased boring for @ 
reaming, reaming for gentle milling; his explosive panting was — 
metamorphosed into a dieselized sighing — peace at last. . 

A moment of relief for the guardian of the dinnerpail ; and then 
renewed activity — but not dionysian activity ; no, — more plan- 
ned, more purposeful than that. ; 

He strode out of the picture. When he returned he pushed before — 
him the bed still wrinkled from the form of Anthony G, and con- zz 
taining Mrs Anthony G. a 

The die arose from its 40th robotrhythmic impact, and between — 
the uprights of the press our hero was privileged to contemplate 
the pneumaticontours of his bedfellow, widespread and promising 
beneath the coverlet. A corner of the spread was raised, and the cuss — 
with the blue ribbon around his navel peeped forth roguishly and — 
aimed his syringe at Anthony G. ae 
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The washer between the counter and the counterarm began to 
shimmy under the increased rapidity and violence with which 
Anthony G drove the presspedal down. The bitterblack brother, 
standing aside, looked from the bed to Anthony and back to the 
bed again, joined his hands high on his chickenbreasts, cast his 
eyes toward the roof, and assumed an expression beatified, imbec- 
ile, and slightly wet with tears. 

Adding sweetly to the moisture with which his cheeks were 
dewed, the bitterblack brother backed out, his mouth hamactor- 
drawn, his fond eyes fastened on Anthony and Mrs Anthony in 
turn, dragging the bed after him. 

A minute later he returned, this time trundling a flivver streaked 
with dust, coated with rust, and betraying the effects of much 
interlocked traffic-travel. 

As Anthony locked in love upon the faithful bus, the bitterblack 
‘brother stepped aside, made a single gesture of woe inexpressible, 
and postured before the vehicle with shoulders bowed despairingly, 
eyes downcast, and hands empty, open. Responding, the flivver 
gave a feeble cough that wracked it from crank to muffler, rattled 
its sprung joints, and flapped its lacelike fenders in a manner piti- 
ful to behold. 

The bitterblack brother scuttled to the side of the little old rat- 
tleshake, bent down, and tapped its crankcase, listening. His inten- 
tive harklook turned to one of agony as only a tinny tunk rewarded 

his knock. With long slow tragic strides he reached the driveseat 
lifted the cushion, withdrew a cork, and dipped a stick into the 
tank. It came forth slightly wet at its extreme end. The bitterblack 
brother raised his arms, threw back his head in a gesture of utter 
hopelessness ; then, hiding his sobs in a flexed elbow, he descended 
brokenly from the step, and, staggering as one wounded to the 
death, trundled the flivver from the scene. 

78 79 80 81 82 83 84 567890... 

The counterarm fanned the air; the washer was a bright. vibra- 
tion; Anthony’s pedalfoot became a blur. The stockpile lowered 
like a pack of cards from which a sleightohand performer is palm- 

‘ing ; the flashings began to string out in a single twistangled vine 
| of tin ; the finished pieces overlopped as they flowed away. 

_ The house in which Anthony slept, ate, and dried his socks moved 

| slowly into the frame formed by the dies and uprights. A window on 
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the groundfloor opened ; from it the bitterblack brother nned- 
forth a luscious smell of pigsstet and cabbage. A moment later, — 
from a basement window, the beerpumper whooshed a malty cloud © ; 
of brew. Next, from an upper window, the biliken of the bed whirl- — 
ing-sprayed an aery cataract of perfume of an odor between Jockey | 
Club and salt fish. 

The drum of the counterarm grew to a thrum, a delirious whirr 
of sound. The reciprocal motion of the die became almost rotary, so 
little pause there was between up and down. The tongue of Anthony 
G protruded in fervor and his foot became invisible with speed. 

Then the front door opened, and out of it strode the bimbo with 
the badges and buttons. Up and down the porch he strode, reading 
with blubberlips the little ritual of entrance and initiation into the 
Benevolent and Protected Order of Highbehinds. 

The bearings of the counter poured out a stream of smoke ; those 
of the press itself became transparent with heat ; the oil in the glass 
reservoir above the upper die boiled over the top through the inlet. 
As for Anthony, he became cinemanimate : separating himself into 
three partially opaque persons, he laid stock, removed shaped metal, 
and laid finished forms on the belt so simultaneously that, had his 
employer seen him at the moment, he would have have been clas- 
sified, in his normal form, as a surplus of labor. 


Noonday. 


In the nickotime the noongong exploded in an orgasm of rever=_ 
berant ringing, and everywhere in the vast building upper dies stop- | 
ped as they were, gears and pinions ceased whirling, belts halted in — 
their flow ; while the house trembled into aery waves, like those seen — 
above a hot pavement, and Anthony G wiped his hands on a piece — 
of waste and stumbled to the locker where his dinnerpail awaited — 
him. . 

With his eyes fastened on the clock which ran like a racehorse, — 
our hero feverishly opened his lunchbox. The bitterblack brother — 
squatted over him, muscles twitching in anxious impatience. 
Anthony drew forth a frankfurter sandwich, and in a thrice the — 
bitterblack brother was helping him spread his mouth with one_ 
hand, and with the other was assisting him to cram the thing down. 
Anthony’s eyes swelled and the sweat rolled from under his | ir 
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with 1 ie exertion of chewing in such close quarters. The bitterblack ‘ 
brother rose and went pacing back and forth with his gaze glued to | 
the clock. 
A prodigious flutter of the adamsapple marked the passage of the 
frankfurt into the central zone of our hero’s hardworked trunk. 
_ Already his hand was in the lunchbox ; no sooner had he regained 
consciousness than he hauled from its hiding-place a sandwich of 
cheese. With a single bound Old Faithful was at his post, wedging 
his knee between Anthony’s jaws and poking the second load past 
the unfortunately narrow spot in his neck. Tears welled into our 
_hero’s eyes as he wrestled with his awful mouthful, but he made the ~ 
riffle, and, returning from his swoon, lifted to his face a pickle anda | 
= peeled egg. — 
_ The clockhand had but a minute to go when the bitterblack 
brother helped him to his feet by the seat of his union-suit and 
scooped up the thermos bottle of spitbrindle guesswhat that formed 
the liquid portion of our hero’s noonmeal. Uptilting it, Anthony 
G simultaneously made his way back to the press. 
Spang ! The gong cut his current gurgle short and reversed the 
previous one. The bottle fell to the floor, and a drivelsheet splushed 
down our hero’s chin and was blotted up by his shirtfront as 
choking he was turkeyed back to the pedal by the bitterblack 
brother. 


or, 


Visitation. 


Anthony had reached 452 when suddenly a distinct smell of 
_ something awful came to his nostrils. Between the uprights he was 
- confronted by the wraiths of the frankfurter and cheese sandwiches 
~ hehad eaten at noon; floating in a diaphanous brindle fog they 
gazed weepfully at him. Flanking them floated the spectres of the 
pickle and the peeled egg. 
‘The bitterblack brother tried to motion them away. He wished to 
ive Anthony a clear view of the lakeside cottage which he had > 
brought in just previous to this ghastly interruption. But the spirits, Oat 
oring his hints, continued to float about before our hero’s waver- = 
gaze, mournfully halitosing. : 
: The bitterblack brother’s efforts to repel the wraiths grew weaker 
and weaker. Presently he became pale, began to shiver, crept be- 
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neath a conveyor, and lay down. Meanwhile Anthony’s pedalpa ce 
peeame slower ; his foot began to slip ; his rhythm grew irregular, — 
and he commenced to knock the stock against the uprights, and to — 
stagger in his gait on his way to the belt or the stockpile. 7 

Finally he stumbled and felt his way to a stairway leading toa 
latrine overhead. Mutely, sadly, the spirits followed him. Presently 
our hero returned, white and perspiring, clinging to the rail all the 
way to the floor, but delivered from the ghostly company that had — 
hung in his wake on the trip upward. The bitterblack brother drag- 
ged himself from beneath the conveyor, and lamely aided by him 
Anthony G got slowly into action once more. 

From then until the gong rang Anthony loose, the bitterblack 
brother made no further effort to show any lakeside properties. 
He was satisfied occasionally to offer his charge a glimpse of the bed 
awaiting him at home, and he did this only when Anthony’s foot — 
and hands began to slack in their movement to such an extent that — 
they were in danger of becoming wholly inert. 


EVENTIDE 
The Hosts of Enlightenment. 


The counterarm ducked and rose — 653. The gong exploded. © 
Anthony clackneed to the locker and secured his pail, the heft of — 
which tipped his shoulderblades until they were horizontal. As he — 
steered for the clock, the stern of his union suit caught six successive — 
times.on splinters in the floor. .| 

The newsboys marshalled an army of thugs, beauty queens, rum- — 
runners, homerunners, homewreckers, pneumatic clergymen, buf- — 
fleheaded magistrates, ponybroke tellers, carbon-monoxidized bab-— 
bitts, collisioned menaboutown, lost lucies, and little nells across 
the line of escape, already broken into strays and clusters, of the — 
forthsallying mob of Robots. q 

Dr John Strakt Roachen, pastor of the Fussed Malformed Kirk 
of Pewrified Piddlewimpuses, confronted Anthony G Robotnicz, — 
crying out shame and damnation on the: police and magistrates | 
who had refused to suppress sausage shops. which displayed their - 
wares Tight in the window. Beside him stood Judge Snufflewick, 
agreeing with him and regretting that present statutes provided no 
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_ way of dealing with the evil. At intervals he commended Police- 
sergeant Dumpkin, who stood by, grasping Adolph Matusch, sau- 
sage vendor, by the neck, and protesting that he had only done his 
duty. On the side, the judge tried by painstaking insult to tempt 
.Adolph into some remark that might be transubstantiated into 
contempt of court. 
Anex-chorus girl who had loyally helped her sweet papa homicide 
a gas-station attendant waited expectantly for film contracts and 
freedom. Wearing the profoundly wise look of an inspired foetus, 
Arthur Brisbane crowned her with a wreath of Sweet Whimwhams, 
and directed his stenchman, a bluebummed mandril bearing a mark- 
ed resemblance to William E Gladstone, to cast another flatitude 
into the nonsense burner at the lady’s feet. °S a mud world! my 
marsters ! a merde whirled ! he cried through a megalophone. Turn- 
ing the instrument skyward he discovered a new comet fanning 
through space, and was reminded by it of the vastity of the universe, 
its age, and the possibilities of man, who would yet exterd his 
conkwest to other worlds, provided that he made the best of Today 
and of the purling pearls of wizzendumb that prowled therein much 
like our hairly hangeestors of the yungle who rued though they 
were yet laid the foundation of all our best humps and strafings by 
which we rise to new heights and become fit subjects for conjugal 
fallacitude, gibberment by phallofthensirs, and the phutilanthropy 
of John D Rottenyeller Jewnyuh, Adelph Ox, Shelley Schwab, 
Oxtail Kam, and Wilhelm Scrambled off Wurst. 


En route. 


Somehow someway our hero bungled weakly through the import- 
unate ranks of these formidables and reached a place in the line 
which: an inspector was loading aboard cars and trailers in joggle- 
swaying segments. In short slow jerks Anthony G lurched forward 
and was permitted at length to struggle up the step of a trailer. 

With fingers that seemed stuffed and only half his he fumbled six 
_ cents into the box and stumbled to a seat.. He found one next Ma 
Morphea herself, snoozing beneath the rim of her stoveblack bon- 
net — on whose unctuous inert shoulder he found sick and weary 
- sureease from the dead pauses, the instant hauls forward, the fright- 
_ ened halts backward, the drindle of traffic belles, the janglangbang- 
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dangang of cargongs, the pursy mooing of the Gonduetne calli 
stops where no one wanted to get off, the cursy shouting of th 
conductor when Someone triel to get off at a stop he had not called, 
the crowy wrangling of the conductor with persons who knew where ~ 
they wanted to go and wished to find out how to get there, the breezy 
bellowing of the conductor urging passengers forward in the car 
please, the sublabial mumbling of the conductor justifying himself 4 
before who-indeed-knoweth what conductor god, the mutter of 
street-noises and whirr of carwheels when the train was running, — 
the flambam-siam of street-noises preceded by the skree of braken 
wheels when the train was stopped, the spiraling siren of motor — 
cars gathering speed and the bluestinking fog that resulted when — 
the doors were open, the frantic compression of passengers to escape — 
the doors levered shut, the cuffing and shoving and mulish snorting — 
of two friskies who did not know whether they wanted to fight or — 
fornicate, the permeant cedor of grease and sweat strongactive — 
though longlain. 


A Pause for Re/reshment. 


Anthony awoke, shivering. The trailer was following the power- 
car around one of a number of switchcurves in a yardful of tracks 
toward a row of yawning barns lit each with a single bulb. The con- — 
ductor stood in the doorway with his dinnerpail and newspaper, — 
ready to run for home when the train stopped. But for the rays that — 
entered from without, the car was dark. a 

Anthony followed the conductor off. He wandered about among ~ 
the tracks, pursued constantly by one or another of many slowmov- — 
ing cars continually clanging, found a frightened way to the street. — 
At the first corner he squinted at the streetsign and weakly guessed : 
at where he was. The bitterblack brother shambled to his ‘side as 
he continued his retreat toward home. a 

They approached a smelly row of workmen’s supply and quickand- 
nasty lunchstands. The bitterblack brother clawed feverishly a 
Anthony’s elbow. Our hero rightwheeled and tromped wearily into - 
a Coney Island Lunch, in the window of which thirty-odd weazene cd 
doggies in nitrocellulose coats scorched rawredly on a rustedged 
Sheet of steelplate over a gasflame ; beside them flat spores 
hamburg frizzled in an oleic slime. 
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ponse to our hero’s ennuied pleading, El Greco, master of 
unds, gave him a wiener laid open around a spat of onion 
sh in a bun like a split disc of lacepulp, lacquered on its outer side, 
o aid cohesion, and six ounces of coffee in a crockery mug, in the 
chipped and cracked surface of which were brown and black some- 
things, the accretions of months, perhaps years, venerable and 
inextricable. 


The Banquet. 


After one bite, Anthony’s hair rose on end and sweat began to 
gather on his brow. The upward dripuffing grease-smoke from the 
blubbles of oleo on the cook-plate drifted up his nostrils and com- 
‘pounded with the decadently ligh smell of the wiener in the bun 
beneath his nose ; then together they attacked the centers controll- 
_ing his gastric glands. He nibbled haplessly at the onion, nervelessly 
‘Jaid aside the sandwich, and drank the coffee from a still-glazed 
_ segment on the rim of the mug. 

He scuffed out as vertically as possible, doing allin his shaken 
_ power to avoid a distracting overflow of the liquid he had poured 
into his twitching tank. 


st 


A Cheering Vision. 


The bitterblack brother preceded him out of the lunchery. Paus- 
ing on the sidewalk he gestured dramatically in the direction of 
1ome. Made visible by his gesture, the bed, with Ma Morphea squat- 
ting benignly above the pillows, floated ethereally ahead of them. 
Anthony, his eyes lit with faint gladness, quickened his stumb- 
ling pace. Unconsciously he breathed more deeply, once, twice, 
three times. Out of the chill air of the evening appeared heroic and 
phanous the animate image of Bernarr McFadden, his right hand 
‘aised in benediction, his left maintaining a firm hold on the line 
he neck-stretching apparatus by which he was first lifted to 
to which he has not yet succumbed. In his mouth he carried a 
of bran and cracked oystershells, which he slowly pulverized 
‘uncoated tongue and perfect teeth. The hand of an indicator 


ided in his navel oscillated with gentle regularity, infallible 
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steps of his home, carefully avoiding the sleeping form of the wolf 
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evidence of the perfect movement of the mechanism within. Bet- 
ween his knees fluttered a copy of the Evening Graphic. 


The Hosts of Home. 
Hand-in-hand with the bitterblack brother, our hero mounted the 


who lay waiting for the next interest payment to fall due. 

Within the hallowed portal his spouse fell on his neck, snuffling © 
in an ecstasy of joy, while the spirit of Kathleen Norris, suddenly ~ 
tangibilizing, dipped hot hand in an old-fashioned slop-jar, carried — 
by Bathos Umbilikos, a flatulent little woofus born of an Olympian — 
liaison between Felicia Hemans and 1k Marvel, and sprinkled the ~ 
verinited pair with the chrism of domestic happiness — 1 part each — 
Lyd Pink Veg Comp and Fr Jno Med. 4 

As Anthony G embraced his lady, an angel choir comprised of — 
Little Rollo, Fixid Dinsmore, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Little Women, — 
and other heroes and heroines from the folklore of the Republic 
circled about them with glad carols of welcome. 


The Weary Warrior. 


It was nine of the clock. Mrs Anthony G helped our hero to a chair 
near the radiator in the livingroom, and while he removed his shoes — 
made him up.a mess of Herb Tea. The spirit of Sary Gamp hovered ~ 
beside her approvingly as she stirred it and bore it to-him whom she 
called by the sacred name of Hubby, now alas! hulldown on his — 
hunkers. With dead eyes the bitterblack brother looked on. 4 

And now, sacred-sad, came the last duty of the day, the proces-— 
sion upward to the chamber where stood awaiting them the marital — 
couch. i: 

Mrs Anthony G led the way, holding aloft like a sacrament the 
hotwater bag she had prepared for the comfort of her'spouse. After 
her, bottom dragging, socks scuffing listlessly, the master of the © 
manor. Then the bitterblack brother, wan and strained. Then the 
shade of Kathleen Norris, followed by Bathos Umbilikos and the 
jar. Then the patron saint of corporal works of mercy, Sary Gamp, 
bedpan bearing. Disconsolately bringing up the rearmarched Pumpo 
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the Pestiferous, with the instrument of his calling trailing behind 


him, and the ribbon-girt Biliken-o’-the-Bed, with syringe reversed, 
: rad 


Sleep, Peace. 


_ The little procession circled about the room, halted. Falling out, 
Anthony G Robotnicz disrobed, and aided by Sary and his faithful 
“spouse climbed into bed. Softly Mrs Anthony G and the bitterblack 
brother equipped Roughhouse Benny with his bat for the next morn- 

ing’s assault. Then the bitterblack brother lay down beside the 
-starspangled oofus, already asleep at the bedsfoot, and in a minute 
“was snoring. Pumpo crawled under the bed, hauling his weapon with 
him. The other member of the rear guard heaved his syringe into 
the hay and followed it indifferently. Mrs Anthony G turned out 
the light, and in dark silence prepared to dispose herself beside her 


| Hubby. 


Afar off, the clock in the Church of Saint Mushwa struck ten. 


Nigher, the abrasive rumble of a streetcar raised the curtain of 
stillness, and lowered it, dying away. 


Beneath the quilt the form of the sleeping Anthony G stirred 
uneasily. Smoothing, soothing, Old Ma Morphea, squatting 
- buddhalike at the bedead, charmed him back to inertness. 
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DEAF-MUTE 


by GRAEME TAYLOR 


Hector Groux was not a french-canadian. At the age of twenty-— 
two he had come to Canada from Nantes, accompanied by his elder 
sister. With the few thousand dollars Groux brought out with him — 
he bought a farm near St. Anne de Bellevue. | 

When it became fashionable among the richer citizens of Mon- | 
treal to own farms along the lake shore, Groux sold his farm to— 
an architect for ten thousand dollars. He kept, however, two ar- 
pents fronting on the lake and the farmhouse, and built a brick 
house with hardwood floors and modern plumbing. 

By this time he had courted and married Emma Lecavalier, thel 
daughter of a french-canadian farming in the vicinity of Montreal. | 
With her dof Emma Lecavalier gave into her husband’s charge 
her brother, Polydore Lecavalier. Lecavalier, who was five years 
older than his sister Emma, was both deaf and dumb. 

These four made up the household. In winter they lived in thel 
brick house, in summer in two upper rooms of the old farmhouse ; 
each season they rented the brick house for five hundred dollars — 

and the ground storey of the farmhouse for two hundred dollars to 
hs summer residents. 
: For a french-canadian woman of her class Emma Groux was 
eal a fortunate. The Lord did not bless her by sending children. She had 
‘ no farm duties to attend to, since Groux’ sister looked after the e 
chickens and did the household washing. 
They were very comfortably situated, so by the ite Groux 
forty-five years old he stopped hiring out to farmers in the n 
bourhood and remained at home, occasionally helping his brothe 
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a We iccavalier in weeding: the garden. Practically speaking, 
owever, his ony remaining connection with manual labour was 
through Lecavalier. Groux made arrangements with the owners of 
summer cottages for the deaf-mute to cut their lawns and to tend 
their gardens. 

On Sunday afternoons when he had pumped the cistern full of 
water Lecavalier used to wash his grey-bearded blue-eyed face and 
sit watching the road. With an old newspaper and stub of pencil 
he kept count of the number of automobiles that passed. 

Groux generally walked towards St. Anne on Sunday afternoons. 
He stopped always at the old school-house where lived Veuve Cha- 
rest. This was his destination every night after supper when he set 
out, walking very upright in his starched collar and city clothes. 

His relations with Veuve Charest had been going on for three 
years. On fine summer nights they carried a table out to the road- 
side and played cards by the light of a road lamp. Veuve Charest’s 
little parties generally ended at half-past eleven and then Groux 
walked stolidly homeward over the macadam road. 

One Sunday afternoon Madame Groux packed a suitcase and 
got in to the bus that runs from St. Anne to Montreal. She was a 
pious woman and Groux’ behaviour distressed her. Madame Groux 
told her sister-in-law that she was going to live with a cousin in 
Montreal. 

_ Lecavalier carried her suitcase to the road and held it until the 
bus came. He pointed several times at his sister and then in the 
direction of Montreal. Madame Groux signified that she was going. 
He pointed in the direction of Montreal and then at his sister. Ma- 
dame Groux shook her head : she did not intend to return. Making 
animal noises he waved to her, watching the bus gos. 

When Groux came home he found Lecavalier seated on the box 
from which he generally watched the automobiles passing. Groux no- 
‘iced his brother-in-law but as usual passed by without looking at 
im. He was somewhat surprised when the deaf mute made noises 
to attract his attention. 

_Lecavalier gesticulated. He put his fingers on his chest and spread 
is hands out, cone-shaped over each nipple. Then he pointed in 
1e direction of Montreal and made motions of steering an auto- 


Before Groux had spoken to his sister he understood that his 


“4 had left him. 
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O glowing legends of the day! Geographies crumble before . 
my eyes that have looked too long into the river of musings, 
and the globe whirls with the trance of longings. 


Now comes reality across the spaces of time which exists 
no longer. Night falls into day, and the desert stares at me from 
the height of the towering buildings. The swallow brushes against — 
the white architecture that ts the last verb in a book of fairy tales. 


The nearness is never lost in these pages, where the wmcorns — 
stamp across steaming forests of stone, and where the fauna is — 
a tribute to the fruity waters. Propellers bore into the storm- j 

clouds that have all the mysteries we dream of, when dusk comes , 
with its wings of thunder, and when the atlas trembles on the — 
spidery wall. 


Maladies gangrene through the hours, and. the suicide lies 
happy in the morgue. The sea-birds flash into the stars, while 
the lonely von burns the city with his eyes, and the blood of 
the assassin’s victim gurgles aver the asphalt. Soon comes the 

' terror of life, and the dynamoes crackle along the river font 
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ue dt rags bets the june and the farm-house is 
0 its wondering. When the sea of ice is broken at last, 
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raph will remain static. 
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0 macabre adventures, massacre of space! Life whines tts ‘ a. 
funeral bell, dark and sinister, through time. Only my I remains 
7 e unknown land, where the shadows grow deep and deeper, Re 
and where the explorers halt, tangled by the lianas of a savage a 
hungering. a 


MR. MENCKEN TELLS EUROPE 
ALL ABOUT U. S. LITERATURE 


« One can truthfully say that the impulse of American lite- 
rature, which during and after the war seemed adequate to lead 
the intellectual life of America to heights never before attained 
has declined considerably of late. The young writers who ap- 
pear today in large numbers, can in no way be put side by side 
with their elders ; and even the latter are doing little to carry on 
the importance of their earlier work. Nothing that Edgar Lee 
Masters has printed since THE SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 
(1915) has the deep values and great beauties of those remarka- 
ble poems. And nothing that Dreiser has written since THE TI- 
TAN (1924) is worthy of being named in the same breath with 
that work. The other recognized masters of the preceding gene- 
ration — Sandburg, Miss Cather, Hergesheimer, Cabell, Frost, 
Robinson — show the same decline, and as regards their young 
successors, they certainly do not create anything that could rival 
the good works of their elders. Only Sinclair Lewis holds his line. 
His ELMER GANTRY has been furiously attacked by the puri- 
tans, but it is, and will remain one of the most informative of 
American novels written during the last fifty years, and is an 
extraordinarily valuable contribution to the history of American 
civilization. No European can understand the United States of 
modern times without having read that novel. 


— Translated from a special article contributed by H. L. MEN- a 
CKEN fo the Literarische Welt, Berlin. ae 


Mr. Mencken, who at one time was a great sociologist of sub- 
versive temperament, continues to be a sociologist, though of | 
lesser proportion. We deny him, however, the right to spread his 4 
infantile critical evaluations of literature beyond the frontiers | 
of his bailiwick. | 
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The flat light of afternoon 
wanes 
outside the window. 


Words run out between your teeth x 
im no tune 
and I wait 
within my clothes + 
within my robe of flesh and frame of bone . 
more stolid than an empty chair. or 
Your jingers thes 
barbed with blanched nails a 
your head : ‘ 
slid into a cap of hair Sua 
describe conflicting arcs : i 
| and leave the aw | 
unstirred. 


I have not heard 
the questioning low monotone 
threading the wandering syllables 
= upon a cord of sound. 
Bs The words flow 
> into the unrippling pool of light 
beneath the lamp. — 
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The lulling tone eee 4: 
is dark with little earnest fears 
fused with the spoken words | 
unlearned 

not strange eee 
but not your own. Be me. 
The page is turned. The tone veers | | 
at the impact of a word 

and seems to stretch and bend 

then streams unchanged 

into the quiet pool. | 
An end ie erie 
is marked impatiently 
by lifted head and eyes 

indelicately mendicant. 
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LUSTGARTEN AND CHRISTKIND 


by RALPH MANHEIM 


Lustgarten, Christkind, and Fraulein Poscht, the intelligentsia 
of Bosnianski Gradigka, sat at their table in the court-yard of the 
Honest Slav. 

_ Twelve years ago to-day, ”’ said Lustgarten, “ they killed 
poor Ferdinand, and now they make a national holiday out of 
it. ” Lustgarten had been out in the world, had been from Vienna 
to the Balaton, and south as far as Sarajevo. Then, long, long ago, 
he had been sent to Bosnianski Gradigka to buy grain from the Bos- 
_ nian farmers. 

q ‘“* T can remember the time, ”’ he said, ‘* when this place was 


+ 


called the Honest Goth. ”’ 

q ** Yes, ’ said Christkind, “ as Goethe put it, “ Everything 
passable is only a comparison. *’ He was the representative of 
modern life in Bosnianski Grandigka. He sold ladies’dresses, 
_ and his store was the only house in town, which had all its windows 
maintatt. 

Be Yes, yes, life is like that, ’ said Friulein Poscht. She had not 
_ been paying attention, but she said this with deep conviction. Every 
_ day for ten years she had brought forth the same conviction at half- 
past twelve. 

_ © What good is a holiday ? ” said Lustgarten. “ I get up at ten 
o'clock and go to the barber shop. I get a shave, a shampoo, a hair- 
cut, a manicure ; everything he’s got. When he’s finished, I feel like 
‘new-shod horse ; but I ask him if he can’t do something else to 
‘No, he says, that is his whole repertory, but he can begin at the 
ning if I want. So there’s still an hour left to lunch-time, and 
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The lulling tone 

is dark with little earnest fears. 
fused with the spoken words 
unlearned 

not strange 

but not your own. 

The page is turned. The tone veers 
at the impact of a word 

and seems to stretch and bend 
then streams unchanged 

into the quiet pool. 

An end 

is marked impatiently 

by lifted head and eyes 
indelicately mendicant. 


LUSTGARTEN AND CHRISTKIND 


by RALPH MANHEIM 


_ Lustgarten, Christkind, and Fraulein Poscht, the intelligentsia 
_ of Bosnianski Gradigka, sat at their table in the court-yard of the 
_ Honest Slav. 

_ Twelve years ago to-day, ”’ said Lustgarten, ‘‘ they killed 
poor Ferdinand, and now they make a national holiday out of 
it. ’’ Lustgarten had been out in the world, had been from Vienna 
to the Balaton, and south as far as Sarajevo. Then, long, long ago, 
_ he had been sent to Bosnianski Gradigka to buy grain from the Bos- 
nian farmers. | 

- * T can remember the time, ” he said, “* when this place was 
called the Honest Goth. ” 

' * Yes, ’’ said Christkind, ‘“ as Goethe put it, ‘“* Everything 
passable is only a comparison. ” He was the representative of 
modern life in Bosnianski Grandigka. He sold ladies’dresses, 
and his store was the only house in town, which had all its windows 
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© Yes, yes, life is like that, ” said Friulein Poscht. She had not 
been paying attention, but she said this with deep conviction. Every 
day for ten years she had brought forth the same conviction at half- 
_ past twelve. 
_ «What good is a holiday ? ” said Lustgarten. “ I get up at ten 
o’clock and go to the barber shop. I get a shave, a shampoo, a hair- 
‘a manicure ; everything he’s got. When he’s finished, I feel like 
ew-shod horse ; but I ask him if he can’t do something else to 
jo, he says, that is his whole repertory, but he can begin at the 
ning if I want. So there’s still an hour left to lunch-time, and 
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what should I do ? I go down beside the Salli, and wonder how there ; 
can be so much mud in a river. All the time I wonder. ”’ 

‘* The rivers of Babylon we sat down and cried, ”’ said Christ- 
kind. 

‘* When I was in Vienna, life was different, ’’ said Lustgarten. 

I lived out in Mariahilf, right behind Gerngross. You know Gern- 
sross ? A pair of shoes cost twelve Kronen, and better shoes than 
you can get now. You could get a suit, good as new, for twenty- 
five Kronen, and an overcoat for the same. You could get a 
meal, from herring to Raschinkes for seventy-five Heller. And 
women, women, ach w omen ! — dirt cheap like water. ”’ 

** Don’t worry, ”’ said Christkind, ‘* In ten years Bosnianski 
Gradigka will be a little Vienna. Maybe even the streets will be 
paved and the windows fixed. The Turks will stop Wearing fezes, 
and the women will take down me veils. 

Lustgarten paid no attention. *“ In Vienna life was different. 
All my days I ask myself why I didn’t stay there. Why didn’t I 
stay there ? Because my mother was dying in Osjek, and when she 
got through dying, I couldn’t get back. Not even would they let 
me stay in Osjek; out here they have to send me, to buy wheat 
from the Turks. ’ 

Christkind went on. ‘* When once the women begin wearing 
my latest Viennese models around, it will be time for the men to 
get a little up-to-date. ” 

** Who ever wears your funny-looking dresses anyway ? ” said — 
Lustgarten. ‘‘ I never saw one yet. ” 

** O, the little Turkish girls, they come in and buy them. They 
can’t wear them on the street, or their husbands would kill them. — 
But at home, in front of the busted looking-glass I tell you they 
put them on. Pretty soon we’ll be able to sell them looking-glasses. ” 
He spoke the language of hope, but without the transfigured en- 
thusiasm of the merry salesman. 

As the conversation became animated, they gradually sank into” 
German. Fraulein Posch was a Slavophile. They called her Fraulein 
Poscht, because she was the post-office force of Bosnianski Gradigka — 
and because her real name was unpronounceable. She was hundred 
percent Croatian, and since the war was trying not to be ashamed ~ 
of it. As the two spoke German, she looked on disapprovingly. — 

** Why do you speak that ugly language which I do not und 4 
stand ? ” she complained. . 
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* If I spoke Chinese as well as you spoke German, ”’ said Christ- 
kind, ** ’'d go to China and sell sun-bonnets. ”’ 

** Don’t be ashamed you're not Jewish, ”’ said Christkind. “* A lot 
of great men weren’t Jewish. Napoleon for instance, and even poor 
old Ferdinand. And the poor old druggist in Osjek. Do you know 
about the druggist in Osjek ? Well, once there was a druggist in 
Osjek, who was a Catholic. Of course he kept it quiet on account 
of business, so every year he pays taxes to the Jewish community, 
sixty Kronen. Till once all of a sudden they raise his taxes to a 
hundred:-Kronen. What does he do ? He saddles his old mule, and 
rides to the synagogue. For ten years, he says, I’ve been a patient, 
lawabiding Jew. Every year I pay my taxes, sixty Kronen. But 
_whenit’s I should pay a hundred Kronen then I have to insist on my 

rights as a Catholic. ”’ 

After lunch they walked down the Avenue ofBanyaluka, which is 
the main street. Nearly every shanty on both sides of the way was 
called a café. Turks sat in small groups, drinking dark brown coffee, 
and trading hypothetical horses. The Croatian population sat or 
stood in the street, wondering what to do, a problem which only 
came up on national holidays. Otherwise people worked seven days 
and fourteen hours a day in Bosnianski Gradigka. One could not 
leave the Jews Saturday, the Mohammedans Friday, and the Chris- 
tians Sunday, so lest anyone’s feelings be hurt, there was no day 

- of rest at all. 

They went to see the festival dances. Under the village Linden 
boys and girls sang, and danced in a uniform, neverchanging figure. 
They sang the same melody over and over again, first the boys, 
then the girls, all afternoon if you stayed till the end. 

« It is very beautiful, ’’ said Fraulein Poscht. 

«¢ How can they go on like that all afternoon ? ” said Lustgar- 
ten. “ It’s worse than Schul, ” 

* But it will draw foreigners to our town, ” said Christkind. 

3 
_ Lustgarten looked at the girls in red-on-white blouses, with 
pink dish-rags around their heads. * Oi, oi, oi, ” he said. 
. Fraulein Poscht left them, and they wandered down towards 
the Sali. Bosnianski Gradigka gradually sank into the mud-flats. 
From the broken-down houses on Banyaluka avenue to a one-story 
shanty is not far. And it is not far. from a onestory shanty to a 
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what should I do ? I go down beside the Sali, and wonder how there 
can be so much mud in a river. All the time I wonder. ”’ 

** The rivers of Babylon we sat down and cried, ”’ said Christ- 
kind. 

‘* When I was in Vienna, life was different, ’’ said Lustgarten. 
** T lived out in Mariahilf, right behind Gerngross. You know Gern- 
gross ? A pair of shoes cost twelve Kronen, and better shoes than 
you can get now. You could get a suit, good as new, for twenty- 
five Kronen, and an overcoat for the same. You could get a 
meal, from herring to Raschinkes for seventy-five Heller. And 
women, women, ach women ! — dirt cheap like water. ” 

** Don’t worry, ”’ said Christkind, ‘* In ten years Bosnianski 
Gradigka will be a little Vienna. Maybe even the streets will be 
paved and the windows fixed. The Turks will stop wearing fezes, 
and the women will take down their veils. ”’ 

Lustgarten paid no attention. ** In Vienna life was different. 
All my days I ask myself why I didn’t stay there. Why didn’t I 
stay there ? Because my mother was dying in Osjek, and when she 
got through dying, I couldn’t get back. Not even would they let 
me stay in Osjek; out here they have to send me, to buy wheat 
from the Turks. ” 

Christkind went on. ** When once the women begin wearing 
my latest Viennese models around, it will be time for the men to 
get a little up-to-date. ” 

** Who ever wears your funny-looking dresses anyway ? ”’ said 
Lustgarten. ‘‘ I never saw one yet. ”’ 

** O, the little Turkish girls, they come in and buy them. They 
can’t wear them on the street, or their husbands would kill them. 
But at home, in front of the busted looking-glass I tell you they 
put them on. Pretty soon we’ll be able to sell them looking-glasses. ” 
He spoke the language of hope, but without the transfigured en- 
thusiasm of the merry salesman. 

As the conversation became animated, they gradually sank into. 
German. Fraulein Posch was a Slavophile. They called her Fraulein — 
Poscht, because she was the post-office force of Bosnianski Gradigka 
and because her real name was unpronounceable. She was hundred 
percent Croatian, and since the war was trying not to be ashamed ~ 
of it. As the two spoke German, she looked on disapprovingly. 

** Why do you speak that ugly language which I do not under- | 
stand ? ” she complained. , 
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«© If I spoke Chinese as well as you spoke German, ”’ said Christ- 
kind, ** I’d go to China and sell sun-bonnets. ” 

* Pon’t be ashamed you're not Jewish, ”’ said Christkind. ** A lot 
of great men weren’t Jewish. Napoleon for instance, and even poor 
old Ferdinand. And the poor old druggist in Osjek. Do you know 
about the druggist in Osjek ? Well, once there was a druggist in 
Osjek, who was a Catholic. Of course he kept it quiet on account 
of business, so every year he pays taxes to the Jewish community, 
sixty Kronen. Till once all of a sudden they raise his taxes to a 
hundred Kronen. What does he do ? He saddles his old mule, and 
rides to the synagogue. For ten years, he says, I’ve been a patient, 
lawabiding Jew. Every year I pay my taxes, sixty Kronen. But 

-_whenit’s I should pay a hundred Kronen then I have to insist on my 
rights as a Catholic. ”’ 

After lunch they walked down the Avenue ofBanyaluka, which is 
the main street. Nearly every shanty on both sides of the way was 
called a café. Turks sat in small groups, drinking dark brown coffee, 
and trading hypothetical horses. The Croatian population sat or 
stood in the street, wondering what to do, a problem which only 
came up on national holidays. Otherwise people worked seven days 
and fourteen hours a day in Bosnianski Gradigka. One could not 
leave the Jews Saturday, the Mohammedans Friday, and the Chris- 
tians Sunday, so lest anyone’s feelings be hurt, there was no day 

of rest at all. 
They went to see the festival dances. Under the village Linden 
boys and girls sang, and danced in a uniform, neverchanging figure. 
They sang the same melody over and over again, first the boys, 
then the girls, all afternoon if you stayed till the end. 
« It is very beautiful, ” said Friulein Poscht. 
«* How can they go on like that all afternoon ? ” said Lustgar- 
ten. ‘ It’s worse than Schul. ” 
« But it will draw foreigners to our town, ” said Christkind. 
 * Croatian national dances in national costumes. ” 
| Lustgarten looked at the girls in red-on-white blouses, with 
pink dish-rags around their heads. “ Oi, oi, oi, *’ he said. 
_-Fr&ulein Poscht left them, and they wandered down towards 
the Sali. Bosnianski Gradiska gradually sank into the mud-flats. 
_ From the broken-down houses on Banyaluka avenue to a one-story 
shanty is not far. And it is not far. from a onestory shanty toa 
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wagon-shed ; from a -wagon-shed to a wood Wee or Se 
pile to plain mud-flats. ‘3 

They walked beside the river. Lustgarten was gray and Bené. : 
He dropped his head between his shoulders, and at each step he 
took his nose hung nearer the sround. 4 

«* In Vienna if it were a holiday, ”’ he said, “. we could go to the — 
Prater. ”’ 

‘“ There will come a time, ”’ said Christkind, ‘* when Bosnianski 
Gradigka will be larger than Banyaluka. ” He had the wit and phy- 
siognomy of a metropolitan delicatessen dealer; but he was out 
in the country. 

The water mills out in the river groaned and seemed to float down 
stream. Lustgarten and Christkind walked, and sat down, walked 
and sat down again, till it was nearly time for supper. ; 

When they returned to the Honest Slav, Katyitza came out to — 3 
meet them. “ O, Mr. Lustgarten ”’ he said, and threw up her arms 
into the air, “ a foreigner has come on the bus from Okucani, and 
nobody can unde orstand him, so you must talk German to him. We 
got him to put his name in the book, but then there was something 
he kept on saying, which none of us understood. 

Lustgarten and Christkind, in great excitement, hurried to the 
Big Book. Jeremias Rosenhain, Gonzagagasse, Vienna, they read. 

«© He will tell us the lastest news, ” said Lustgarten. “ Prices — 
have gone up since my time, I guess, and a good many places must ~ 
have been shut down by the socialists. Maybe he knows friends of — 
mine, Livschitz in the Sterngasse, Mendel in the Taborstrasse ; may- 
be even old Tintenspritzer if he isn’t dead. . 

Eriulein Poscht arrived. They sat down and waited. Supper time — 
came, and a little later steps were heard on the balcony above the 
court. T hey shuffled back and forth, but did not descend the stairs. » 
«© What is he waiting for ? ’’ asked Christkind. “ Is ita sensation — 
he wants to make ? ” A voice full of soft, Viennese plaint. called — 
out: “ Friulein, wo ist das Closett ? ”’ 2 

Katyitza recognized the words. “ That is what he kept saying — 
when he came. ” Lustgarten explained, and Katyitza showed 
Rosenhain down the back stairs to the garden. When he finalls 
appeared, however, it was on the front stairs. After all one com 
not just come in from the garden. 

As he descended the stairs he had reddish-brown breeches 


Se 


e 
_ combed but going ; he had russet spats and a pince-nez. 
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oat of the same colour, and a mauve shirt. His hair was well- 


He was a young man with the face of a tolerant middle-aged 
aunt. With the dignity of a man who has not been introduced 
he walked to a table where one place was set, and sat down. 

‘This was more than Lustgarten could bear. He went over to the 
stranger and said : “* You’re Rosenhain. Well, I’m Lustgarten. You'd 
better come over and sit with us, because they’re poor, ignorant 
people here, and they don’t speak German ”’, 

‘** Lshouldn’t like to intrude, ”’ said Rosenhain. 

Lustgarten insisted. ‘* For two years we have nothing to look 
at but ourselves, and you talk about intruding. ” 

Rosenhain moved to their table, and the soup came. 

Christkind began to get acquainted. “ I never thought there was 
anything in Bosnianski Gradigka to interest a Viennese. Tell me, 
if the question don’t seem impolite, what is your line ? ” 

** My line ? ” said Rosenhain. “* What’saline ? ” 

‘“* What do you sell ? Maybe I can be some help to you. I run the 
biggest ladies’ confections establishment in town. But then maybe 
you re in hardware or ploughs or something ? ”’ 

‘“‘ How can a man be in hardware ? ”’ asked Rosenhain, pat- 
ting the air gently with his left hand. “ To be sure, the spirit of man 
ean be in all things, but why just in hardware ? Yet it is a quaint 
conception, and quite what I might have expected to find out here. 
It is the soul of man, I gather, which goes out into his implements, 
and itis so that from generation to generation the soul is immutable, 
until by an artistic or a scientific change there is a new birth of tools 


_ andimplements. It is then that a soul really dies and another is born. 
- Orelse have I misunderstood ? ”’ 


** What does he say ? ”’ asked Fraulein Poscht. 
** He must be kidding, ”’ said Lustgarten. 
** But nobody ever came here for his health, ’’ he went on to 


- Rosenhain. “ So if you haven't come to sell hardware, it’s to sell 
_ tooth-paste. And you’re on a bad track, my boy. Because outside 
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us three, nobody brushes their teeth in this town. What do you do, 


really ? ”’ 
** Q, I came down here to see the holiday dances. The bus from 


— Okucani took so long that they were half over when [-arrived. But 
: what simplicity ! What rhythm and profound symbolisny! ” 
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«© What did I tell you? ” said Fraulein Poscht. “ I told you — 
that our folk-dances were very beautiful. ” eis 

« Tell me, young man, ” said Lustgarten. “ Do you know Liys- 
chitz that lives in the Sterngasse ?°”’ 

« Q, is he one of the Jewish avant-garde ? ” I am sorry, I do 
not know any Yiddish, but I have often thought of learning. What 
realism, what subtle mystery ! ”’ 

«¢ He sells second-hand clothes, poor old Livschitz. Do they call 
that avant-garde these days ? ”’ 

‘* It is hard for artists. We have to do something on the side. I 
often think that the old system of patronage would be better after 
all. To-day an artist has all the servitude but the name. I, for exam- 
ple, I write stories, and poems, and articles, but I am reduced to 
living on my family. ”’ 

«* But Mendel’s Restaurant you must know, in the Taborstras- 
Se; 

‘* Yes, ’’ said Rosenhain dreamily. “* Two years ago a friend 
of mine took me there. ”’ 

‘© Their Kreplach must be more expensive now, ” Said Lust- 
sarten. ‘ It was twenty Heller in my time. ” 

‘* That I do not remember, ”’ said Rosenhain. “* I remember old 
men in kaftans, eating strange food. They looked so sad, and proud, 
and profound, that I wondered what God was back of their eyes, 
what heavenly adventure shaped their noses. ” 

Lustgarten was losing patience. ‘ Even if you are baptized, ” 
he said angrily, * you have a nerve talking about Jewish noses. ” 

‘“ Do you know the story about the Jew and the parrot ? ” said 
Christkind. “* Once an antisemite trained a parrot to say : ‘ Dirty 
Jew, dirty Jew all the time. So he sells the parrot to his friend who 
isn’t an antisemite. And when Israel Mendellsohn comes to see him, 
the man introduces Israel to the parrot. ‘ Dirty Jew, dirty Jew, * 
says the parrot. ‘ Well, ’ says Israel Mendelssohn, ‘ With your — 

nose I call it a nerve to talk like that’. ”’ “a 

«« Don’t mind these Jews, ”’ said Fraulein Poscht. ‘‘ They killed 
Christ on the cross, and you’d better look out for yourself. ” 

« You must be Croatian, ” said Rosenhain. ‘* That is easy to 
see from the purity of your features, from-the sad restraint in your 
whole being. ” ~ 

« Are you going back to Vienna when you leave here ? ” asked _ 
Fraulein Poscht. ; 
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Why ye: raid I shall have to. | 
« Then could you do mea very great favour ? ” 


| 
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Tshall try. ” | ae 
« OQ, could you possibly send me a post-card with the parli- a 
ment on it, and a Viennese post-mark ? I have never received a 


-post-card from Vienna. iy 
_ Lustgarten made a last effort. Tintenspritzer you know at least ? oe 
: « Ah, ” said Rosenhain sadly. “ I know so few of them. Hoffmans- Le 
‘thal I know, and Schnitzler a little, but there are so many whom I ; * 


do not know at all. — And now, gentlemen, I must leave you. I 
have just the time to write an article for the Wiener Journal before 
I go to bed. Good night, dear lady, and I shall certainly send you 
your post-card as soon as I return to our Capua of souls. ”’ 

Be “ Well, ” said Lustgarten, when Rosenhain had left. ‘* all in all, 
I guess he was a disappointment. ” } 
© But he’s going to send me a post-card from Vienna, ” said sae 
-Fridulein Poscht. She was overjoyed. a 
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THE UNITED STATES 


jor William Carlos Williams. 


Not a land, or like other lands, with trees coming out and the 

grvass growing, F 
Or of waters shriveling in the wind like the faces of old women 5 
But however the body turns there are days when the blood 1n— 


the veins even ‘ - 
Flows to the north stars for warmth like the cold blood of a 
compass, 4 


And nights with the birch moon drifting cold as Maine water, 4 
And the pleiades running like snipes’ feet on the rivers. ; 
But whatever you asked of it, not the seeking or the finding 

of your own kind 3 
But the Indian, the silent ways of the old men you were asking ; 
Days with the sun worn thin as a’coon’s skin, deep creeks where ; 

salmon took the falls, ee 
Coming to timber towns, the frontier, and to England, s 
To barns where your grandmother danced with her love 
bes with her young heels shining like white apples in the dark 
2 o Asking of history one Englishman not watching his own shado: aj 
A Singing a false note, limping : one Englishman blind, na 

humming it out of tune, , 


To 1 Eiunp through the flames of bonfires, or the goats to return 
F from the hills, 

Running on their black hoofs to snuff the sugar from your 
palms ; 

Nor questions to tickle and flutter the stiff wings of the goats’ 
ears 

As they titter together and slide theiy coarse eyes 1n their faces ; 
Nor to go back into the hills and to see them, the beasts struck 
dumb in the bush, 

Tentative, with their eyes in the darkness like the lights of tall 
- houses, 

And their tongues tasting the sweet night, and their horned 
teeth crunching the thick leaves of summer, 

Nor the owls crying softly in the rain. 


But to go back, to go back to another country, to go back 
And to say from here I can see it ; 
Here and here a leaf opening, here the cherry-gum dripping, 


Kay BoyLe 
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There is one country 
and no shame to it 
For having a heart hot in the bosom 
or songs in the mouth humming 
That servant-girls sing at their dishes 
Wherever the men of tt are 
Are the laughter and the sorrowing 
of their own land 
And whenever a stranger speaks 
it is a sad word he 1s saying 


The rich coins sing in the hands of them 

But whether it is I am deaf now 

Or whether it is I am blinded 

By the thought of the dead 
vank in my eyes even 

I am weary fae 
for speech like new cress in the river 

I am sick for a sight of him a 
for when my tears fall oor 
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_I ask more of this season Si 
Than leaves seeking the ground | 
birds guiding the wind south 
or a deerstep swept clean for winter 
No lest things 
fingers of stars pointing 
out steps on the wet grass 
the moon ringing the hay-bells 
the frogs crying 
upon what a mouth said or remembered 


Or the eyelids of one town lifting 
No answer 
From fields struck dumb with frost 
But a new season blooming 
a new history of feast-days 
For a young man who died one autumn 


III 


«Tf I thought 
this 1s the way I’d be 
waiting if the door 
let him in 

lock of hair blown on the room’s face 
I'd be combing it 
‘“S back of my ears if I 

: thought he'd be growing up in the glass 
this ts the way my legs ; 
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crossed and my 
lying. 
If I thought I could 
see him make sugars fly 
up his cuffs after dinner find 
potatoes hot in the dogs’ ears 
if I thought I could , é 
hear the thin bark of | 
his shoes on the gravel this 1s the way 
my eyes waiting 
and my heart crying until 
I be dead with him. 


OVALS 


by BONITA TOFF 


_ I can not now remember her name. There were always fantas- 
ies of shepherdesses about her and lovely ovals around her face. 
She told me she once had a bright-eyed babe out under a big 
blue sky. After, for a steady time, she posed diligently for the young 
painters. From her likeness they created Ovals. 
— Ona cold bitter night she went about from one greenhouse to 
another and yet another, bribing the caretakers for every early 
flower of spring. She held her heavy coat about them that they 
might not chill and she, not mindful of temperatures, went fleet 
‘away to her sacred house-loft. The flowers she let tumble and fall 
into the ivory-cast crib so only maybe a pretty little finger or a wisp 
of an ear could be seen, and then she left the little one that had died 
‘in her arms that torsioned day. She walked straightway away and 
never went back again. 


_ I gave her a spent silken wrap to wear and invited her to dinner, 
out, since she was loath to leave me. She was so radiant even in my 
castaways that she entranced my lover. The while I toyed at table 
with odd little forks of hand worked silver, putting them into my 
mé bag, she came from dancing. She said that strange it seemed, 
t surely, a “ bouncer ” watched outside our cove. Fear crept 
ard me. I told my guest in mustered calm that I had put the 
table forks into my purse. She secreted those forks from out my 
and all unnoticed laid them down upon the floor at her own 
‘It moved me much. I yielded her my cherished lover. 
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The next day she stole my Margot gown, my Paradise, my Cara- 
cul. Gowned and gloved she called upon a friend of mine, a Bank 
Official. He established her forthwith in a Gold Coast suite luxur- 
ious. a 

The Police had a warrant for her. She had stolen my gown and 
delman. Certainly The Police had a warrant for her. a 

She had not stolen. I had given her leave to wear the garments. 
I sent her to interview a distinguished portrait painter, with appoint- — 
ment. She went to my banker instead. I had scheduled to foster her — 
as my protegée. She did not conform to my plan so I had a war-_ 


rent issued for her. 

Late in the night she came to me, long after. I was helpless beside - 
her loveliness, so I made her welcome. I told her to sleep, as she had. 
often done when I knew her first, by the french windows overlook- 
ing the drive. When morning came a frenzy gripped me fast in 
ecstacy. The ovals: held The Mystery — a smile that kept The 
Secret, too. My Mona Lisa — no, yet some voice spoke, a hunted 
thing pled forth to me: “ I like it here... I like it so... I can see 
those Bulls patrolling by — I can see them first and duck my 
head: -", ee 
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THE MECHANICS OF BOOK PRODUCTION 


by JOHN HERRMANN 


hey are publishers. 

It seems that when anything good that is really comes along it is 
mmediately seized upon on all sides by all and is also immediately 
by all widely and much acclaimed and becomes by all accepted and 
great fabulous and very very wonderful and it always invariably 
as about it that strange beauty they so delight in speaking of. 
ay at strange beauty then is it. 

Six years ago is no judge of the now. Why. Because now it is 
ferent and if Mr Shakespeare should come back and Fielding and 
jollett and Hemingway should be born again he would be widely 
epted and acclaimed. I know this is true, a publisher told me so. 
anted all of these men and many more and just missed getting 
by a few minutes. Now they can tell good from bad and they 
miss. 

1 of this is not true. 

‘is is then the moving present and through it will bloom great 
sand thoughts which will emanate through the paper, vapors of 
zing new ideas. 

re is no reason for this and for writing until it is older and 
already know it and it is good or great with strange beauty. 
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TRANSITION 


It will be when a writer himself sits down to an essay to write i re 
that he will attempt a defence to convince himself that he is not 
such a bad one in his writing because he has got to go on with it. 
Later in his memoirs he will be humorous and will have a sense 
of humor and it will look very funny to him to have been serious’ 
about it when he was a young one. ‘ 

— Tam very very sorry Mr Herrmann. Herrmann is the name, 
yes. Well Iam very sorry, but it looks to me as if that ms. wont be’ 
available now. I mean I liked the book, it is a good book we liked it. 
We showed it, I did, to two other people in the office and they 
agreed with me. I mean I dont think we can publish it because, well 
Ill tell you, we like it, but you see, I dont know just what to say 
about it. Now I know very well youll get a publisher for it. Some 
other time we would like to see it again. Have you tried Boni and 
Liveright. They might like it. You know our line, well our line, we 
dont go in for that kind of thing so much, but say, thank you, I 
mean for showing it to us, you know. I like it. You can write, there 
isnt any doubt about that. Well thanks for showing it to us. ' 

It is the language of the nightingales the bushwoos of the publish- 
ing world. And how we love to hear their familiar song. = 

It is better not to make too much sense. It is better also to never 
be too hopeful about the future. 4 

We have on our list this year three very well I might even almos q 
say sordid what I mean is books and you can see that in this way 
you have got to consider the whole public because after all even 
you are idealistic about books about publishing I should say rather 
you have got to think about well for instance who are the readers 
of books in America today I dont mean any small group like - 
know there is a group for instance where good books I suppose I 
mean the modern sort of thing but I personally dont especially 
like the modern book except some lets see I like some but I mean as 
a whole I dont but youve got to admit there are people but who al 
they and if you stopped to think how many are there so it comes doy 
finally to you have got to keep your list alive you know with thi 
people read because after all in publishing its like any busines 
that way even if it is true you want.to publish the best but t 
you come down to what is the best and isnt it true that the ha 
medium works there again of course it is if these modern things sor- 
did sort of were sort of lightened up someway just a little that 


wouldnt make a bad book of it would it no now point out some 0. tl e 
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outstanding books and look at them no I dont think writers are right 
they ought to consider what it is publishing you cant just publish 
anything of course at the same time you want to publish the best 
stuff thats written but thats the way I see it in a nutshell. 

_ There is absolutely no answer to this argument. As Dempsey 
| said thats life for you. Only a sorehead would talk in this way I 
am doing. 

All right but I hope youll let us see anything else you do and if 
you think about it youll see that what I said has really got some 

good sound truth in it. I hope you understand I might as wel! be 
frank with you about it. 

So all there is to do is wait a while longer. 

_ The imagination fills in names. 

THEY WAITED ‘And now. 

_ The thing to do is go on working and dont drink too much in NY 
because you really cannot get real good licker in NY. It will sud- 
denly dawn on them the truth of it all. 

So it all comes back to a beginning. It is very simple, very simple 
in the beginning and ending and is like hardware or wholesale gro- 
ceries. Especially wholesale fruit because it rots and spoils even 
quicker than groceries and hardware. 

Why will they not be better off published later when someone 
understands them better. The frantic worry and fuss about it is 
foolish and it is a fear and an uncertainty and a decided weakness 
in them. There are very few of them that matter and they are the 
‘stronger ones and with them it does not so greatly matter about it 
‘because of course everything always comes out all right in the end. 


- So I do not worry about their futures it is the present only. I 
think now for a moment about the present. Itis always with us 
his problem and I hope all far seeing people will agree with me 
about it. The world will then be much better for it having done it. 


And so heartily goddamning nearly all of them I say goodbye to 
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— “ the ancient Mexicans conceived the 
sun as the source of all vital force 

— but if he bestowed life on the 

world, he needed also to receive life 
trom it. And as the heart is the seat 

and symbol of life, bleeding hearts of 
men and animals were presented to the 
sun to maintain him in vigour and en- 
able him to run his course across the 
SRY a 


Who are these people in the churches 
And the abbeys? I see 

They are hungry for oranges 

But it is forbidden to stick 

Chewing gum on the pews 

Is it not? — 


There are no sacrifices now . 

On the altars — — — 

Not even a solitary dove 

Cries under the knife of the pitas # 
The cold stone is barren and bloodless, 3 


Like the sheets of an old maid's bed. — . fe 
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Cary Ross 


1 western Asia 
Bes ULVONE of the tribes 
In all America 
None of the tribes 
None of the tribes 


Anywhere anymore is really cannibalistic. 


i> 

Object of experiment : to observe the effect of stimulating the 
sensory and cardio-inhibitory nerves in the mammal and 
the effect of the intravascular injection of epinephrin on 
the heart beat and respiration. 


Apparatus and Procedure: a mammal (dog) was anaesthet- 
ized with morphia and ether. Suitable instruments for 
recording blood pressure and respiration on a revolving 
drum were set up. The carotid artery and both vagus nerves 
were dissected out in the neck of the anaesthetized animal. 
The artery was slit and a cannula connected with the mano- 
meters for recording blood pressure inserted in the artery. 
Care was taken to wash out the system with sodium citrate 
solution to prevent clotting. The femoral vein and femoral 
nerve were dissected out. A cannula was inserted in the 
vein and 2 cc. of epinephrin were injected into the vein. 
A record of the effect of the injection was obtained on the 
drum. The femoral (sensory) nerve was stimulated by (1) 
ligation and (2) section. A record of the effect of these 
a stimuli was obtained on the drum. The right and left vage 
nerves (cardio-inhibitory) were successively stimulated by 
(1) ligation and (2) section. A record of the effect of these 
; - stimuli was obtained on the drum. 

‘he anterior chest wall of the animal was vemoved and 
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the heart exposed, after proper Gran for arti 
respiration had been made, Electrical stimuli from stimulat- 
ing electrodes were applied to : (1) the auricles, and (2) the 
ventricles. On application of the first stimulus violently 
ectopic rhythms of the heart beat were observed. On appli- — 
cation of the second stimulus fibrillation of the ventricle, 
followed almost immediately by the death of the animal, 
was observed. 


Conclusion : the intravascular injection of epinephrin produced 
| a marked vise in blood pressure with little change in respir- 
: ation. The stimulation of a sensory nerve produced a 
marked inhibition of respiration with no changes in blood — 

pressure or heart vate. The tying and cutting of the vagi 

| (cardio-inhtbitory) nerves produced a marked increase in 
heart vate with rise of blood pressure. Respiration was — 
slowed and deepened. 
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HOME EDITION 


A Scenario 


by WHIT BURNETT 


Enter, bowing, Page One, followed by Mr. Calvin Coolidge in 
high hat, the Average Citizen with abashed look, Crime, Coal 
Strikers, Chicago Riots, Missing Clue, Police in Hot Pursuit, Miss 
America, and other Atlantic City Beauty Contestants who play 
leap frog gracefully over a series of headline-hurdles up to the 
point of arriving gracefully, with legs crossed, on the shoulder of 
the Statue of Liberty. 

Telegraph bug, operated by skilled telegrapher. ‘Typewriter, 
operated by skilled typist. Telephone swaying. Bands playing. 
Electric currents flashing. Tempo ; I’m Always Blowing Bubbles. 

Baby swallows seven clay soap-bubble pipes. Page one, box. 
STILL LIVING AND COOING. Spreading to full view of Page 
One. Automobiles, in mad circle, race around the page, followed by 
many, small, frantic headlines. 

Four Die in Smash-Up, fading into Page Two, anda one-column 
hole. 

Accidents join hands, dancing along a radio wave. Hand sweeps 
accidents into one-column hole. Form filled. Form locked. Dam 
breaks. Mississippi Floods seventeen states. Remember the Maine. 
Coolidge, in silk hat, high and dry, bows from Column One. Smiles. 
Everybody smiles. Negro in silk hat does a jazz dance. Chicago 
Gangsters Storm Bank. Police Seek Missing Clue. Wisp of paper 
‘floats tantalizingly down from top of Woolworth tower. Bastinado 


e on a park bench bum’s shoesoles. 
Patriotic Mass Meeting. Speaker opens mouth. A bowl of mush. 
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A pot of printer’ S molten lead. Automoniien racing ar und sides 
disappear in smoke. Lead remains, large hole. Kentucky Cave. 
Black Hole of Calcutta. Newsboy’s tonsils. All is black. Black an ad 
White. Evening S U N. Sun becomes clouded by bigger and bette 
Boldoni, the S wriggle-writhing like a cyclone until it covers the 
sky with ink, from which drops a snow of evening papers. 


II 


Sanctum Sanctorum. 

Managing Editor. Please Don’t Disturb. Seated behind a map_ 
of the world and a large pot of printer’s ink, he looks through the 
large end of a telescope. 

Distance reveals smally a figure in skirts, a figure in trousers, — 
seated at a table, gazing blankly at each other. Closer view. Man 
smiles, woman smiles. Both smile for their pictures and raise their 
hands to Heaven. Thousands of couples smile for their pictures and 
raise their hands to Heaven. 


REMEMBER OUR WIVES AND SISTERS 
AND THE BREAKFAST TABLE 


Pencils fly. Birds fly. Flowers grow. Little children are baptized. 
God Bless Our Home. Butterflies fly. Flypaper. Managing editor | 
plays the flute sweetly on his telescope, all gather round, hands — 
clap, autos smash, wheels turn, presses roll, and it’s : 


crash 
CRASH | 
CRASH. a 
Page Ones whizz by in high speed confusion. Hands stretch — 
out vainly. Mouths open. Feet run. STOP. Go. STOP !... Go. 7 
Onward, Christian, Ain’t We Got Fun. Onward Christian Halle- 
lujah, ’m a Bum. Bread line. Little child leads ‘em. Flower Song. | 
Child’s hands raised to heaven. Fire cracker explodes. 
Elderly Gentleman in top hat and Santa Claus costume smilingly 
breaks through Page One. Around his neck he wears the mystic 
letters AP. He opens his mouth and ticker tape slowly emerges fro: mn 
the glass dome. The motion was carried and despite some slight 
disturbance from opponents, the session ended amicably with the 
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Macensts of Gelcniocmed quarters and the White House 
Sp kesman that a great stride had been taken toward international 
_ amity, progress, and continued prosperity. 

Little child’s hands clap with joy. 
__ Bawpy Tastorps: Seven Senator’s Mistresses SLAIN in Lobby 
Love Nest. Biood flows over sixty-five Easter lilies. 


Ill 


Generally the same. Very confusing. Much News. Many Writers. 
Many Newspapers. Many Reporters. Danger of something being 
DIFFERENT. Everybody TENSE, sitting on the edge of their 
cash registers. Some read the Graphic. Some read the New York 
World. Some read the San Francisco Chronicle. Some read captions. 
Some just read, Everything black and white. 

Prosperity, Machine Age, Standardization all enter clothed in 
circulation. Everyone cheers. Presidents are clected knee deep in 
molasses. Everybody cheers. 

Los ANGELES: Everybody cheers. Bunch the cheers, George. 
and Put ’em on page one. 

New York, Chicago, Omaha and Blackfoot, Ida., gather cheers 
into bushel baskets and gigantic hand empties type into one col- 
umn hole on Page One. 

Enter Valentino, and dies. Enter Charlie Chaplin and divorces. 

_ Everybody cheers. Enter Peaches and Mr. Browning, playing drop 
_ the handkerchief. 
Public leaves the Breakfast Table. 


IV 


Publishers confer. Some are for, some are against. Over the hill 
can be seen the sunrise. As all gets brighter it turns out to be a 
Composite Photograph of Daddy Browning as a Purple Pajama 
and the Sandman Story for little eggnoggs. Everyone is happy. 
Happiness is syndicated. 

_ Mr. Times, Mr. Birchall, Mr. O’Neil, Mr. Ochs, Mr. A. P., news- 
boys i in frock coats, I. N.S., thugs, airplane pilots, Barnum Bailey, 
Houdini, Mr. Graphic, representatives of the Daily News, Mr. 
ellogg, God and the Evening Echo of Pioche, Nevada : 

age One for Mr. Browning. Page two for catastrophes. Page | 
se for Bevel: Page four for local. Page five for Finance. Etc Page 
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etc. Syndicate. Smile. Prosperity for one and all. Let us all be bro- 
thers, each according to his needs and all according to their deeds, _ 
All pray for the business office. 4 

All cheer and distribute to each other the first flowers of May, 
followed by boilerplate, Gumps, whitewash for oil scandals, rose- 
mary for remembrance, Bartlett’s Famous Quotations, the World’s 
Almanach, Dr. Cadman’s sermons, and letters to the lovelorn, editor- 
ials, mothers day poems, Castoria, by-laws of the Associated Press 
entitled Is It Safe and bound in sheepskin, pictures of Mr. Coolidge 
and his sheepdog, shephard’s crooks and roulette croupiers, hotel 
arrivals and train departures, calendars, dates, figs, onions and 
syndicated rootabaga stories, book reviews and tinned codfish, old 
time Chawncey Depew stories and essays on the bobbed hair of 
the ladies of Crete, Roget’s Thesaurus, the Bible, the Seven Best 
Books and the six best sellers, Trader Horn, the week in Art, 
around the studios, how much do you rate, and so far into the night. 


V 


Scene : Yaie-Harvard-Columbia-Missouri-Wisconsin-combined- 
and-syndicated-school of Journalism. 

Editor-Instructor with seven pairs of glasses hands out head- 
lines. As he slinks by the Professor in charge, he cringes with the 
verisimilitude showing he has been a True Copy Reader. 

Time : Passing. 

Bright boys take headlines at random, which are in the form of 
metal slugs of equal size. As they stand at their desks belts form, 
the professor talks persistently without raising his voice above a 
pica, on the power of the press, the freedom of the press, the 
meaning of the fourth estate, real estate, better business, headlines 
and tripe. 

All the boys, who are pale but eager, cheer for old Yale-Harvard- 
Columbia-Missouri-Wisconsin and by pressing a button belts move, — 
boys move, type moves, tom-tom plays and all the headlines mech- 
anically take their place above the stories. As the young journalists — 
baring round heads for round stories, square pegs for square holes, | 
spring upon the treadmill, prancing faster tireder faster and the — 
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Tue FUTURE 


Everybody sits at the Breakfast Table. The Sun has risen. It 
casts its standardized rays over the standardized houses in which 
canary birds of standardized yellow sing standardized jazz and 
sharpen their standardized bills on standardized cuttlefishbones 
and smoke standardized cigarettes and sleep on standardized 
perches and get up at the same old hour every morning and go to 
bed at the same old hour every night, and have breakfast at the 
same old hour, facing the same, etc. 

Everybody cheers. 

OLp Wire: Time was once when I read the Graphic and it said 
Hundreds of Thousands of Curious would be at a Murder House or 
ready to welcome a Swimming Mother, and I went then to see the 
crowd. 

Otp Huspanp : Hundreds of thousands did. 

OLp Wire: (Arranging her standardized postiche and reading : 
Accidents, auto, 646, places, see list, names in agate ; Flights, to 
and fro; Floods; Murders in YOUR neighborhood, Murders of 
Passion, Murders from Other causes, cities, names) — It isn’t being 
done now. 

Ox_p Huspanp : (scanning Associated Press reports of Diplomat- 
ic circles, amity conferences, catastrophes, conferrings of medals, 
presidential whoozings and announcements of the Ladies Literary 
Society) Nope. 

EverypBopy cheers. 

Lock step. Factories. Production figures. Gary has memoirs. 
Prosperity Reigns. Presidents elected. Lindbergh. North Pole. 
~ South Pole. All around the mulberry bush. Last minute news. 
Corn Flakes. Radio ads. Radio pages. Radio pictures. Radio 
sheriffs. Wireless sleuths. Talking pictures. Talking novels. Four 
wheel brakes. Josephine Baker. Sir Thomas Beecham, Announce- 
ment of a dance. 

Everybody dances in paper costumes. Everybody reads everybo- 
 dy’s else soul, Everybody reads the same things, same head, same 
_ story, same soul, same paper. Page One. Everybody cheers, Charles- 
tons, kinkajous, gets his name in italics, speeds output, becomes a 
~ member of the legion of honor, writes a novel, was a nhewspaperman 
himself once, gets elected, takes the fifty thousand dollars and buys 
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cranberries and camels for the children, adds two and cal 
reads the puzzles first and the society columns last, knows the differ- 
ence between Rembrandt and Mayor Thompson, works in the city, 
lives in the country, votes straight, believes in war, believes in — 

peace, believes in god, believes in science, believes in change, be-— 

lieves in order, believes in law, believes in everyman’s right, be-— 

lieves in You, believes in me, believes in the paper, believes in the 

head lines. <i a 
JOSEPHINE BAKER SUCCEEDS COOLIDGE. . : 

Dancing in the Universal Ball Room stops. Universal question | 

becomes many little exclamation marks. Everybody giggles. Enter 

an Englishman with back number of the Roman Candle. He is 

‘ talking for publication. But higher than all these, gentlemen, on | 
their press seats yonder, sits the Fourth Estate. Everybody looks — 
around, sits in the middle of the ball room floor, takes off their 
shoes, plays with their toes, sings glory hallelujah, more ads, Yes ~ 
Sir, She’s my Baby, and seizing exclamation marks by their shafts — 
Don’t Mean Maybe plays tiddleywinks with the little brown Yes — 
Sir brothers as headlines ring out the old and ring in the new. = ye 
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4 by EUGENE JOLAS 


___ As the world goes up in smoke, and the storm shrouds the psalms 
~ of the dusk, I find his shadow on the dial of my conjectures. A dark 
- wind lashes me across acres of asphalt, and the cool rooms of 
the low houses wait with longing. But the streets pulse with 
explosions, and the stars fall into gutters. 

His name follows me whirring in the dim sky. Spiders weave ma- 
zes of remembrance around his letters and the flies tumble silvery 
through the loops. The word is the obsession that is always on 
my lips, when the hours ride toward infinity, and the last song has 
died in the basements. Saturn’s ring hovers near my eyes. The music 
of his hours cries against the stone. The blessed summers shado- 
wed into autumn. Once we went with peasants through grainfields 

and vineyards waiting in the trance of the sun. We lived a thousand 
_ years, when the harvest scattered its wonder over the world, and 
pais franciscan mind invited the homeless and the frail of heart. 
This is the despair of his solitudes. Rudely he marched from vil- 

lage to village, rose into baroque eaves, and crashed against diabo- 
_ lical smiles in the lamento of his hopes. He sank into a god. Voices 
came roaring across the eclipse of the moon. The gargoyles crept 
up the pillars, licked at the stars and spat crepuscular magic over 
the roofs. His universe tumbled, when the evenings became white 
with hymns, and his words flew in rhymes down a bell into the 
‘chant of a girl. He found flamingoes in the jungles of the night. 
Later I found him alone, and the skull of the dead man stared 
t us. His hopes dashed against a utopia, and sagas took refuge in 
1, while he sputtered his curses into the minds of the sallow men. 
Revolt swirled in him and cried against cathedrals. Soon the flower 
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ship would be sailing down the summer river, the torn o 
would cease singing in syllables of agony, and the drums wo 
music of folk-songs. ae ‘ 
He threw away the ease of the hours, and left the merry-go-round 
on the market-place. The inns grew mute with his parting. Dark 
madmen croaked around arec-lamps into fog. His vision became 
steel, and stood against the sneer of the spirits that watched the | 
cascades foam. ; a 
When the prison held him barred from the day, he said long live 
life, the climbing of the mountain waits for my song, the plains are 
bitter with broken stalks. 
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MADEMOISELLE COMET 


by LAURA RIDING 


We, then, having complete power, removed all the amusements 
that did not amuse us. We were then at least not hopelessly not 
amused. We inculcated in ourselves an amusability not quali- 
fied by standards developed from amusements that failed to amuse, 
Our standards, that is, were impossibly high. 

And yet we were not hopeless. We were ascetically humorous, 
in fact. And so when Mademoiselle Comet came among us We were 
somewhat at a loss. For Mademoiselle Comet was a really profes- 
sional entertainer. She came from where she came to make us 
look. 

But Mademoiselle Comet was different. We could not help loo- 
king. But she more than amused. She was a perfect oddity. The 
fact that she was entertaining had no psychological connection 
with the fact that we were watching her. She was a creature of 
pure pleasure. She was a phenomenon ; whose humorous slant did 
not sympathetically attack us ; being a slant of independence not 
comedy. Her long bright hair was dead. She could not be loved. 

Therefore Mademoiselle Comet became our entertainment. And 
she more than amused; we loved her. Having complete power, 
we placed her in a leading position, where we could observe her 
better .We were not amused. We were ascetically humorous. Thus 
we aged properly. We did not, like mirth-stricken children, die. 
Rather, we could not remember that we had ever been alive. 
We too had long bright dead hair. Mademoiselle Comet performed, 


we looked always a last time. We too performed, became really 
- professional entertainers. Our ascetically humorous slant became 
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rejected comedy. With Mademoiselle Comer we eee a trou 

creatures of pure pleasure, more than amused, more than amusin, 
looker-entertainers, Mademoiselle Comet’s train of cold light. — 
We were the phenomenal word fun, Mademoiselle Comet leading. — 
Fun was our visible property. We appeared, a comet and its tail, 

with deadly powerfulness to ourselves. We collided. We swallowed — 
and. were swallowed, more than amused. Mademoiselle, because — 
‘ of the position we had put her in with our complete power, alone 
survived. Her long bright dead hair covered her. Our long oe 
dead hair covered us. Her long bright dead hair alone survived ; 

universe of pure pleasure, never tangled, never combed. She could q 
not be loved. We loved her. Our long bright dead hair alone sur- — 
ny vived. We alone survived, having complete power. Our standards, 
ee that is, were impossibly high ; and brilliant Mademoiselle Comet, — 
oe a professional entertainer, satisfied them. Our standards alone . 
Bes survived, being impossibly high. 
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| THE WORK IN PROGRESS OF 
JAMES JOVECH AND OLD NORSE POETRY 


by FRANK BUDGEN 


Joyce is not to be described by an etiquette or locatcd within 
the four walls of any aesthetic creed. His logic is that of life and his 
inventions are organic necessities. His work therefore, it seems to 
me, is best understood by reference to what has preceded it — his 
own in the first place and then its kindred among past productions. 
His mediaeval catholic affinities have been often indicated. Not 
denying the catholic, Irish element in Joyce — its universality and 
its passionate localism — I think I can see a kinship, equally authen- 
tic, with heathen Scandinavia. | 
_ In the Edda we find the same sense of continuous creation as in 
Joyce’s Work in Progress. The world and the Gods were doomed, 
but, Phoenix-like, they were to rise again. The sun bore a daughter 
before the wolf swallowed her. Vidor and Vali found on the grass 
the golden tables of the stricken gods, and Thor’s hammer fell into 
the mighty hands of his two sons. 

_ Joyce is at present reconquering and extending a poetic freedom 
partly usurped by the working intelligence. Human speech has 
always had two functions. It seems expedient that a number of men 
building a tower shall attach fixed meanings and logical relation- 
ships to the words they use but when not actually working the words 
become as free as their users to lay aside their union cards, doff their 
Beats and dance. In Work in Progress they are dancing new fig- 
‘ures to a new tune. 

__ The Norse poet also was alive to the immense emotional force of 
it direct and allusive speech as a principle of leverage applied to the 
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imagination. He called a spade a spade and a ahee a ship when h ‘ 
using the one or the other. But as a poet he loaded his song with 
Kennings so that the image of the thing besung might appear wi th 
new life out of the multi-coloured mosaic of its attributes and asso- 
ciations. ‘ 

The language and thought of Europe have since been enrichel 
with ten centuries of cultural effort. Technical progress has brought 
the sundered tribes of Europe nearer together. Their interests ; 
interlock and their thought and speech interpenetrate in spite of 
wars and customs barriers. Joyce’s material is therefore infinitely 
richer and more varied. He has at his disposal, not alone the legends. 
of his tribe but of all the human race, and he is surrounded by a 
social organisation immeasurably vaster and more complex than 
that of viking Scandinavia. All the languages and dialects of the 
British Empire, America and Europe are there for him to draw on 
at will and the shop talk of all trades and the slang of all towns, 
Snob would reject fifty per cent of this material and no one but a1 
artist of sovereign freedom and tireless logic could subdue such™ 
headstrong stuff to the purpose of his design. 

Necessarily then, for every one poetic device of the Skald, Joyce 
must have a hundred. The Kenning was extensive. In every case 
the theme was expanded. Odin was the wielder of Gungni ; Thor. 
Hrungni’s bane, God of Goats, Hallower of Earth ; Sleep, a parlia 
ment of dreams ; the eye, a cauldron of tears ; a ship, a plank bear, 
and so on. The object was imaginatively reborn in the light of each 
new name, The universality of Joyce’s theme dictates an intensive 
Meanings can no 
longer lie side by side. Into one word he crowds a whole family of 
them. A letter added or left out — the sound of a vowel or conson- 
ant modified and a host of associations is admitted within the 
Gates. And one letter may stand pregnant with meaning as a rune 
Through this singular compactness a page of Joyce’s composition 
acquires some of the potency of a picture. The words seem to glitter 
with significance as they lie on the printed page. We speak them 
and they flow like a river over fallow lying and dark tracts of our 
minds evoking images vivid and unexpected as those of a dream 

I see a large humanity in Joyce’s work. None of his contempora- 
ries is so free from highbrow snobbishness and the superiority com- 
plex. The characters in Ulysses are of the common run of average 
humanity. Joyce didn’t find them at hunt balls, country house 
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| ves. In the Work in Progress his persons are as universal as the 
language he uses. 

Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, Michael and Lucifer, the god who 
Rralked:i in the Garden of Eden and his contemporaries who thunder- 
ed from the skies of Greece and Scandinavia. They are the repre- 
sentative persons of the mind of the human race. The difficulty in 
entering into Joyce’s imaginative world lies in no unessential obscur- 
ity on Joyce’s part but in our atrophied word sense, due in large 
measure to the fact that our sensibilities have been steamrollered 
flat by a vast bulk of machine-made fiction. Similarly the Norse 
‘poets’ use of the Kenning presupposed the necessary religious and 
mythical knowledge on the part of his bearers and an active imagin- 
ation to follow identity through change. 

The Jute and Mutt dialogue (Transition No. 1) besides being a 
passage of singular beauty and a good example of Joyce’s recreation 
of our poetic tongue, is essentially northern in character. If stick 
and stone had speech to tell the story of more transient shapes this 
‘is surely their authentic utterance and this their unmistakable 

characters, humorous, harmless and earthy. Only in the Edda where 
wise giant and Sibyl! and wiser God discuss the origin and destiny 
‘of the world do I find a similar sense of the mystery of creation. 

x. Shapes of land, moulded by elemental forces, compel in their turn 
the placing of cities and habitations of mankind. Mutt calls Jute to 
os. 

_ “© Walk a dun blink round ward this albutisie and you skull see 
w olde ye plaine of my Elters, hunfree and ours, where wone to 
ail whimbrel to peewee o’er the saltings, where wilby cities by 
w of isthnion, where by a droit of Signory, icefloe was from his 
n the Byggning to whose Finishthere Punct. 

_ And here a thousand years of human destinies seem as crowded 
to the silence and fury of a snow storm on a river 

ext _Countlessness of piyestotios have netherfallen by this plage, 


Her and raider lie buried together : 
 Thanacestross mound have swollup them all ”’. 

1e Scandinavian poet treated his gods with familiarity as being 
nan like himself. Joyce does the same, and, singularly enough, 
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the similarity extends to their special treatment of the Thunder 
God. Loki flouts each brother and sister deity in turn. He derides 4 
the cowardice of the brave, confounds the virtuous with their vices 
and jeers at the pretentious peacemaker for his fruitless meddling, | 
The entry of the thunder god silences him “ For I know that thou 
wilt strike ’ 

In Joyce’s Ulysses the thunder god, disguised as phenomenon, 
interrupts a discussion on birth control with somewhat similar 
effect. His role in the Work in Progress is still more important. Here 
he is ever present, woven as a coloured strand in a tapestry side — 
by side with all other elemental human values. Fear of a soaking, 
fear, at most. of a lightning-struck chimmey pot on doubt as to the 
efficacy of lightning conductors is all that most of us are capable 
of experiencing at the approach of a thunderstorm, But we can be 
sure that Thor was a living god before he got pensioned off as a myth. 
We hear him in Joyce’s book as in the Edda, the friend and effrigh- 
ter of man, present at the origins of human society as the inspirer 
of that fear which is the beginning of wisdom. . 

The many names and states of Mr. Earwicker recall those of © 
Odin with his legion of names. Odin was Gremni at Gerrods, Val-— 
father on the bé ttle field, Ygg on the Scaffold, Bolverk on the har- — 
vest field, Gangleri going up and down in the world observing and — 
learning. Out of4his own labours and a woman’s sufferings he got 
the gift of song. He learned how to get off with women and how to | 
get on with them, how to drink ale with friends, when to speak and ~ 
when to be silent, and he passed on his knowledge to his juniors. | 
In his multiple personality and his sum of human experience Mr. 
Earwicker is of Odin’s kin. But Odin feels mental and physical pain. — 
He loses an eye, and he hangs nine nights on a windswept tree, 
offered, a sacrifice, himself to himself. In Joyce’s intensely bright 
composition all human experience is transposed into a key of glit-— 
tering humor which is the essential province of the intelligence. — 
Joyce extracts out of human experience its intelligent counterpart 
as a painter distils from his motive its essence of colour. Adam in the ~ 
Garden of Eden or elsewhere is always the human mind identified — 
with, yet humorously aloof from, its attendant body. The brother | 
antagonism aspect of life is isolated spiritually in the same way. 

I feel no sense of a time element, at any rate, no time extension, 
in the Work in Progress. I walked with Mr. Bloom over Essex 
Bridge, sat with him eating liver and bacon in the Ormond Hotel, 
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th hir oe went Hone with him. 
fat e Work in Progress it is J alone who am compelled ideally to 
move from the Garden of Eden to Eden Quay in the turn of a 
rd. The Spiritual Elements which are the personages of Joyce’s 
ok are appropriately present anywhere at any time. 

- Whatever the elements brought together they have the rightness 
of a dream wherein all things we ever knew or experienced occur not 
in their Fime sequence but according to their necessary importance 
in the pattern dictated by the dream’s own logic and purpose. And 
‘this I apprehend to be the key to the understanding of Joyce’s 
book and the secret of its peculiar beauty. Joyce has penetrated 
to the night mind of man, his timeless existence in sleep, his in- 
| edmnunicable experiences in dreams and with the materials that 
he finds there he is writing the life and adventures of the human 
mind. 


PRAY-WHISPERS WASH THE EARTH 


Ages linger to die lingeringly and be forgotten, 
as birth and death are forgotten | 
in the secret places of echo, where hidden in a soundless ‘ 


\ 


cavern, muted songs murmur like snow winds 
drijting past a lonely mountain top. 


THE WREN’S NEST 


by EMILY HOLMES COLEMAN 
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~ When over the highway and through the brush a tramp on the 
wind came lightlysighing then into the lane down the trodden peri- 
winkles shuddering between forced stones fled the captive and after 
her the futile trailing of her long red skirt. She sang up to the wren’s 


« 


nests and built for herself on the stone wall a house of bark and 
‘silence. 

His eyes were waterfalls over the rocks and from his chin went 
But assurance of desire. They had come together on the hill where the 
‘cows went astray and he had seen her with her long branched stick 
chasing them back into the valley. She jumped on the back of one 
‘and it ran sinking to the stream. Down to the stream they had gone 
nd their feet had chiselled its depth. They stood making rivulets 
rough the dam and lay on the bank in the sun with his hat over 
ver eyes and his arm across her breast. The cows wandered up the 
hill again and in the stinking sun they lashed the great flies and 
chewed their contemplation beneath the trees. 

Come on with me. We must while them home now and you can 
neet my mother. His hair wet from the stream had dried, and in the 
lumber of summer his ears and cheeks had gone wet and his hair 
ove his ears was coiled in small turnings. I cannot stand that, she 
id to him, come with me and put on your hat. I have to go back 
0 the city he told her. 

In the evening she sat out on the porch and listened for the whip- 
orwills. He had shyly eaten their supper and afterwards bidden 


st outside and gone gleaming down the dust to the village where 
ains left for the large cities. | 


: SR yee 


mother a courteous goodbye. He had fastened her hand to his _ 
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A nice young man, her mother called, come back in here why dont. 
you, its cooler in here. She went in and sat in the dusk by the cold 
stove. If only you hadnt married said her mother you might have 
had him just think of it. I dont care she said I dont want him. She” 
took her mothers hands and sang softly to her cap. 

Well thats all there is to romance said her father at the breakfast 
table when the syrup glued out of the pot and from up the round — 
soft bakings came flavor of buckwheat and sun. | 


In after years when the early winter winds pinched the trees and 
made-of red and gold a barren silence she put on a coat of blue and — 
caught up her skirt in the mirror. All there is for me to do is to walk 
like this and it can be done. Her hat fitted snugly and the feather 
was bright red. You will come back said her mother you will find 
that the cows cannot go alone. 7 

You see that he doesnt let them wander in the sun said she deftly — 
and pressing finely her mothers face. You will all be quiet and when 
{ return there will be mourning. Into the buggy she stepped primly 
and waved a small white handkerchief to her mother on the porch, 
Go inside you will catch something there because the wind 1 is 
coming. . 

The “train screamed on frenzied wings through the green and out 
over the water and in again to trees. She sat with her bag above her 
head and her knees folded over. The woman across the aisle lived 
in many places and had come from Europe that day. She gave her a— 
little pin of violet to look in and see the European cities. If she would — 
not like me I could think my thoughts. In the brown meadows, — 
touched with green, there were cows. Whey melted into the green - 
and stood sighing beneath the trees. 

She went out to the platform and stood alone from the woman 
and sped across the earth. Little houses of brick and sand muttered 
in the corners and fast through the afternoon went the train and 
fast into the night. Over the culleys and swift into the sun and rat- 
tling across the iron bridges over the towns. It was coming fast, 
fast from the little houses, closer to the train and faster to the trees. 
It shattered and swung and lifted and rocked and fast into the cit y 
went the train. It was coming, it would be the end and she woul 
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stand alone and motionless upon the track. Are you coming ? And 
the fast bled trees stood off their dull response. 

Now into the city went the train and hushed from her eyes and 
bent her head. And crushed across the narrow streets on iron struc- 
ture and poured hot fire into the shed at the end. This was the city 
he was shouting and the baggage was piled at the end. She leaped 
from her ears and quieted her hands with sorrow. She was to stand 
upon the curb and see people going to their places and speaking a 
foreign tongue. 


* 


What do you think you can do here you had better go home and 
speak your piece. I dont care I shall stay anyway. It was with fer- 
vor and soft hands pressed against the glass. 

You dont seem to realize he told her that anything so exquisite 
belongs in the sun and shade. Not here she said there is no sun. 

_ They sat drinking in a cold cafe and on the ground were sparrows 

jumping for the cheese. There were woodchucks and little wrens. 

All on the stone wall. Will you go to market in the morning and 
tell me what you find ? No she said I am afraid you will be gone. 

That settles it he said I will not have my will abrogated. She 
laughed against the frown on his white and famished brow. 

So what more there is to do is hard to say. If you will consult 
your husband you may find that there is cause for your return. But 
I love your hair she said it flows over your head and you are not a 
boy. Go back he said it was not meant for you. 


* 
* Ok 


My mother can see that I have come back. Green in the damp 
and weltered in the marsh. For the apples I was gone, the apples 
sunk into the kettle and mashed. They were good in the jars. Thank 
you my mother your hair is of course not wet like his and silk and 
cold. But where is your husband she told her, you did not see him, 

Oh yes many things we talked and he has learned to love me. Then 
_ why didnt you bring him with you ? I found him cold and interested 
in many vices. 

Crowded into the memories of the winter came the spring, warm 
in the swamps and drying. She sat along the stone walls with her 
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stick and pushed them into ponds for her desire. Will you go back 
from me she fiercely shouted to the sun and went violently up the 
lane behind him. She struck from her hand the stick and made pools 
in the mud of love and vengeance. She built cities in the wood and — 
crossed twigs over their depths and sang. Now chocolate for the 
horses of the Tsar they will be calling for them. She hitched golden — 
horses to the old carriage of her impotence and they stood champ- 
ing and did not run away. Over the bars it would come and out 
rattling to the highway, dragged behind him. She went softly up 
behind the bull and poked him with her stick. He leaned to one — 
side and nosed in the ground. She poked him again on his white and — 
listless flank and he sprang quivering on his feet and turned to 
poise his head. Into the ground went bellowing his clotted hoof, | 
pawing not grimly and leaning to one side. Under his head all fury 
and design and lurching to her his trembling legs. She advanced 
an inch and poked his light nostril and stood lilting to the fence. 
Down with his snorting went the wind and over to her place went — 
fury belching bull head in restraint and tail high on the wind, Close — 
to her smell came bent and perching head and over the fence went — 
she with grace of flouting spring. He came up short where she had — 
leaped and backed and belched and gouged upon the bars his sharp — 
tined horns made havoc in the logs. 
Enough for you she cried with pointed stick go back lie down 4 
under the sun and gouge again the pails made of cardboard. i 
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The intimacy of spirals has become stone to him. This is in 
reality only the last prayer urge. As it ts, all the crimson of 


stamps has resolved into loops. These fold up and seek sounds % 
Bont lime rinds. Bae; > 
Let it not be understood that the frenzied fingers were here ia 


wishing us to leave. It was only that he went away and shells a 
veturned. An urn of disgust cannot stop up the pores for they 
ave after his creases of intelligence. Or, let us say, tf one end F 
were rubbed blue and all edges left green we should have a oa 
pleasing effect. But all this is uncertain. One does not feel the 
mperative qualities soon because behind lapels there are bit- 
tons of unrest. 


ve a be aos in our fingers. There may be Kileonabae 
“x Last week occurred a strange step. Paradise stal- 
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hed, and seizing a trombone from the wall, stumbled. if this S 
way all such margins weaken. a 

Can you not all discover how ennui will creep thus ? There 
is no object in such flight. Masses have power. a 

At any rate, I shall not have panted entirely beyond borders aa 
of limpness. Our sycamores need repose. Is it possible that — 
ever we shall be able to trace our responsibilities to such com-— 
mands ? We cannot ignore successfully the call of feathers. 4 
We must heed somewhat bristles. As it is, we are not entirely — 
beyond aluminun fences. This is the reason for his dialogue. 
The origin of power is everywhere. 

If any such enmity is discovered let us discard our yawning. 

The susceptibility of emotionalism to unguarded caves may — 
be readily realized by all of us. His smiles fall slowly into Jars — 
of porcelain. Even if his pain persists, all these losing forts 
discover their positions. | 

A rubber is black. The eternal verities are not. In this effigy — 
we may discern a long boulevard. Leaves of such tendencies 
shall impale him, and he will be certain to remain poised over 
lavender pebbles. - 

The immutability of spheres is constant. All about us ave 
carcasses of planets. Whirling continues a short while. Close 
her eyes and fold her hands above. We are veady for the treatise 
on hexagonal tiles. q 

When all shall have been immersed in brass, it will be easily 
recognized. Only then shall the grain of the pelt be held by fun-— 
damental hands. The only tense is the future and (tie is 
taken for granted. a 
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by LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


* Yes, I’m back, Dr. Ward. No, I can’t say that I’ve had a very 
pleasant trip. Under the circumstances, what could you expect ? 
Oh, I know that you don’t listen to gossip. But where theres so much 
smoke! I’ve meant to come to you before. Night after night I’ve 
seen the light in your study and I’ve said to myself : "Adela Webs- 
ter, you owe it to yourself and your children to tell Dr. Ward ! 
But it isn’t easy to tell. There’s something weird and unnatural about 
it all. I don’t pretend to understand. Perhaps you will. It’s my pri- 
vate opinion that John has lost his mind, because there's not a 
shadow of truth in what people have been saying. Why, Mr. Shail 
thought he’d seen John on Broadway with a chorus-girl. It isn’t 
true, I tell you, though I could almost wish it was — 

« Begin at the beginning ? Of course. I always forget that you've 
been with us in Columbusville only five years. It seems much longer 
doesn’t it 2? Well, it does to me. Maybe that’s because I’ve had so 
much to bear. And it was all so unexpected. Like a bolt from the 
blue. Of course it was, Dr. Ward. Why, how can you doubt it ? 
If ever there was a love-match it was ours. John did everything 
for me. His people were from Connecticut, you know, and were 
‘Unitarians. You’re terribly broad-minded, I know. But old Dr. 
Bolton, who married us, wasn’t sure that Unitarians could be 
saved. John laughed at that but he became an Episcopalian just 
the same. Oh, yes, it was a love-match. His father didn’t like 
John’s changing his religion at all and it made quite a breach bet- 


ween them, I don’t say that John didn’t argue with me once or 
\ Gg But when he saw it was no use he never mentioned it again 
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and was just as sweet about going to church and having Junior 
and Helen and May baptised as he could be. I used to say that I 
had a perfect husband... mes 

«* No, that’s another thing, as I’ve always said, that we had to 
be grateful for. We never had any worries about money. You see 
John inherited a share in the old lumber yard from his uncle. 
Of course the income from that wasn’t so very much and when a — 
girl gets married she does like to have things nice. Then, too, the — 
children came and their future had to be thought of, didn’t it ? I | 
didn’t want them to be brought up in a little rented house. Well — 
of course you wouldn’t remember that house. Yes, John bought q 
our place on Maple Avenue just a few years after we were married. 
That was the only time that John and I had a quarrel. Oh, it wasn’t 
much of a quarrel. He said we had enough money and that the old 
house was good enough. But as I told him: “ John, ” I said, “ the | 
trouble is that you don’t really like business. You’re always poking ~ 
around with your queer old books, not like a young man at all, 4 
but like some funny old fogey. Well, ” I said, ‘* you did marry me © 
though, didn’t you, and you did bring these children into the world, © 
and you don’t want them not to have every advantage, do you ? ” 
Dear, dear, how that comes back to me. He talked a long while” 
that time. And he’s never been one to talk a great deal. He said) 
that money wasn’t everything and of course we all know that an d 
that it was intelligence and character that counted. And naturally 
Il agreed to that. It’s so true; it’s what you're aways saying, Dr 
Ward, and today what with cars and everything people do go too 
far. But, as I said to John then: he could show his intelligence and 
character by providing for his family in the way they had a right’ 
to expect. Dear, I don’t know why I call that discussion we had 
so long ago a quarrel. It wasn’t that. John was as sweet as he could 
be. He began to pay more attention to business right away and 
I must say that God seems to have blessed his efforts. Well, every- 
body knows today and has known for years what the Webster 
Lumber Company stands for. Oh, when I think of how happy we 
were and then think of my position now I could just lie down and die 
it seems to me... Why, Dr. Ward, of course we were happy and of 
course John wasn’t nursing — what did you call it — a hidden grie- 
vance ? Why, what should he have had a grievance about ? Evet 
the children didn’t give much trouble ; they were always so healthy 
and had such sweet dispositions. And we entertained a good 
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and associated with the nicest people. Of course John never cared 
“much for bridge and he kept ordering a lot of terribly hard looking 
books from Chicago, though as I used to tell him what between his 
business and his social life he didn’t have much time to read. Sutil, 
I never objected because of course it’s fine to have a nice library 
“and especially with growing children it gives the house.such a cul- 
tured atmosphere, doesn’t it ? And always on Sunday evenings, 
at least mostly and when folks didn’t drop in, John used to go to 
_bed with a book. Wasn’t that a funny thing to do ? We used to tease 
him about it, the children and I. We were so, so united... But there 
was no harm in that. Only I used to tell him not to take his pipe 
with him. If I’d let him, he’d have filled the room with smoke. Men 
are inconsiderate in small ways, aren’t they ? ” 
No, we never had any disagreements about the children. Not, 
leastways, what you could call disagreements. When I come to 
think of it, I do believe that John wanted to send them to public 
school. But what was the use, Dr. Ward ? We could afford private 
schools. And you know yourself how this town has grown and how 
the schools are full of Jews and even Negroes. What ? Yes, Dr. 
Ward, of course they’re God’s children too and I’ve always said 
that we ought to pay taxes to support the public schools and all 
other good works because of course our religion teaches us that 
faith is of no avail without good works. But was that any reason 
_ why our children should pick up bad words and bad manners and 
- maybe even catch some dreadful disease ? Wouldn’t they be hap- 
_ pier, as I asked John then, among their own kind ? Oh no, Dr. 
Ward, it takes a mother, as I used to tell John, to know what’s 
_ best for her children. You can’t persuade me of the contrary... 
_  M-yes, Dr. Ward, May is our youngest. Why do you ask that ? 
She’s going on fifteen. Well, of course we didn’t want to have more 
than three children... Do ? We, we occupied separate rooms. Bas 
IT never cared for that phase of life... it’s so, so animal... Please 
don’t let’s discuss that... No, John didn’t seem to mind. No. Come 
to think of it I do seem to remember that he came once or twice... 
But do we have to discuss that, Dr. Ward ? As I told him, God had 
iven us three beautiful children and we should be so happy and 
itented... Of course I took care of my husband the same as ever. 
used to go into his room at ten to see that he stopped reading and 
t out the light so that he wouldn’t be too tired to go to business 
operly in the morning, and we always had his favorite dishes 
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except the things, of course, that obviously didn’t agree with him 
and his house was always in beautiful order. Not a speck of dust 
anywhere... No, Dr. Ward, in all my misery I have the consolation — 
of a clear conscience. It pains me deeply that you should think 5 
maybe I hadn't... 

** Yes, Junior is entering Yale this fall. His father wanted him to 
go to State. But Junior said that, after all, you didn’t go to college 
just for a lot of old courses but to meet men that would be useful 
to you in practical life and that anyhow none of his friends were 
going to State, so why should he ? I thought the point was well — 
taken. But I interfered as little as possible. I didn’t want to come ~ 
between father and son. But Junior said that if he could’nt go to — 
a good school in the east he’d rather go into business right away and 
make money. And I don’t know as I can blame him. Yes, the girls 
are going back to the Misses Boulanger’s School. Oh, it’s a wonderful 
school. Every girl has a saddle-horse and they speak nothing 
but French. No, I can’t say that John approved of that. But you 
see — I never mention it, of course — John’s people were awlully 
plain. Just farmers mostly, And John has never quite appreciated 
our social position or what our children ought to grow up to be to — 
occupy it worthily. Not that I’ve minded that. I’m as little of a — 
snob as anyone I ever heard of. And I’ve always taught the children — 
that they owe everything to their father. But, of course, when your ~ 
children grow up you have to explain things to them, And when 
their father objected to their having proper advantages I’ve told © 
them about their grandfather and grandmother Webster so as they © 
wouldn’t mind so much or think their father didn’t love them... — 

“Yes, Dr. Ward, I shall be only too glad to come to the point — 
now. But you yourself asked me, you know, to begin at the begin- 
ning... You think you understand a little now ? Well, all I can say © 
is that you have the advantage of me. I don’t understand and what’s | 
more I’m afraid I never shall... I just have the most terrible heart- _ 
ache all the time... : 

* It’s just about seven months ago — yes, this is September and — 
it was in March — when John told me he wanted to go away. I 
thought he meant on a business trip and I said that would be nice — 
for him. He just shook his head in a quiet way he has. Then two — 
or three days later he said the same thing again. He looked queer 
to me. So I said: “ I don’t believe you’re feeling well. John. e 
He looked at me in the strangest way : I'll never forget it — never. 
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aid : * I need a long vacation. ” “ All right,” I said, “ you’ve 
ically had none in twenty years. When the children are back 
hoo] Jet’s you and I go to Europe. I think, as I’ve always said, 
told him, “ that one ought to see his own country first, but I know 
ou've always had a kind of a hankering for Europe. ” He didn’t 
nswer me, Dr. Ward. He laughed, And John wasn’t one to laugh. 
d the way he laughed ! It pained me to the soul. I can’t describe 
I made up my mind quietly to see our family physician and get 
im to persuade John to be looked over. But before I hada chance to 
0 that or anything else John came into my room one evening with 
lot of documents. He said that the business had been put in charge 
Mf a board of directors with a general manager and that everything 
jad been put in my name. “‘ Well, ” I said, “‘ maybe that’s safest. ”’ 
e didn’t pay any attention to me. He went on and told me that 
the company would pay him an annual income of three-thousand 
dollars and that all the rest would go to the children and me. ‘* Why ”’ 
said, ‘“‘ what a funny thing to do. ’ He didn’t look at me. He just 
aid : ** I’m going away. I’m going away for good. ’’... Dr. Ward, I 
‘could just.feel myself turning pale. You know how that is. I cried. 
_couldn’t help it. “* And how about me and the children ? ” I said. 
‘You'll have as much money as ever and go on doing what you 
fe as you've always done. ”’ Then I got mad, Dr. Ward, good and 
ad. “* What do you mean, John Webster, ”’ I asked him. “ I’ve 


** what do you mean to insinuate ? ” He talked then, talked for 
‘a long time — all kinds of nonsense. I don’t know that I can re- 
ember half of it. Because at this point even I grew suspicious. 


ence on his own children and never let him choose his own friends 
or his own occupations. Such lies. As if I could have done that. 
He's a man, you know... No, Dr. Ward, one thing he said-was 
ie. But, oh, to bring that up. I’ve never whispered it to a soul. 
wouldn’t now except to you. You wouldn’t hardly believe it, 
John wasn’t loyal during the war. He didn’t think we should 
one in. He talked a lot about a man named Debs and he 
ibed for some papers, some weekly papers, that just scared 
hey were so disloyal and so pro-German. And I couldn’t have 


| around the house for my own children to see. And I did destroy 
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them. Yes, I did. And I’d do it over again. Because, as I always say, 
your country is your country, isn’t it 2 Oh, it was a dreadful time. 
I was busy with Belgian relief and Red Cross work and John talked 
about profitsharing — proposing, mind you, to take the bread out 
of his own children’s mouth and give it to a lot of Poles and Bohe- 
mians that weren't even citizens... To accuse me of that ! Why it 
was | that saved John’s good name. People would have talked soon 
enough.... No, Dr. Ward, he didn’t take me in with all that junk. I 
listened to him or pretendel to listen. But in my own mind I knew 
that there must be some other woman. Men are so low, aren’t 
they ? And so I said : “ John, who is the woman ?”’ He just looked 
at me kind of guiltily, I thought, and said : ‘ Yes, that’s what you 
would say. ’ Then he went out and next morning before I got up 
he’d taken the early train to Chicago... | 

** Yes, Dr. Ward, I know I said there isn’t any woman. And cer- 
tainly Mr. Shail didn’t see John with a chorus-girl in New York. 
But if you'll let me finish I can prove to you that either there is 
a woman somewhere or that John is crazy and ought to be confinga 
in a sanatorium. 

** Naturally for a while [ was too overcome to do anything. I did 
my best to keep things from the children and the neighbors. I knew 
people were talking. You know how you can just feel it in the small 
of your back that remarks are being passed ? No, I got no letters. 
But I had to do something. So I asked the new manager of the com- 
pany to come over to the house and Helen made a hit with him and 
he casually told her that her father was in Paris. She had the good 
sense to pretend that she’d known it all the time. But when he was 


must have fallen, she said, into the hands of some unscrupulous 
woman. ‘* Why, what do you know about such things ?”’ Lasked her 
“‘ Well, girls know a good deal more than they used to, ”’ she said. 
I was surprised Dr. Ward, and shocked too. But it seemed such a 


Yes, I went to Paris. I thought it was my duty. I most certainly 
did. And I’ve always tried to do my duty. I stopped at the Grane 
Hotel, which is very nice and where everybody speaks English, 
just like at home, even the elevator-boys, and I went to Joh 
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I was dreadfully embarrassed not to know where he was stopping, 
but I pretended that we'd agreed to meet and had somehow missed 
connections and so, seeing I was his wife, of course they believed 
me and they told me he was at a place called Loche. Did you ever 
hear of it ? I most certainly never did. 

“Oh, yes, I went to Loche. It’s a pretty kind of a place, I suppose 
if you care for that sort of thing. I certainly was glad, heart-broken 
and all, to be back in my own country. There was an express toa 
town called Blois. But after that I had to get on a local. Nobody 
spoke a word of English and the train didn’t hardly seem to move 
and it was hot and the compartment was full of people. And the 
smells. I used to think that the stories about garlic were German 
propaganda. They’re not, Dr. Ward. And how John can live among 
those people... Yes, I got to Loche and to a queer-looking old place 
called the Hotel de France. I asked whether Mr. Webster lived there 
and the people jabbered at me. Especially an old woman in*a 
funny starched white cap and they showed me to a room and I 
knew right away it was John’s. It was a big room and untidy... I 
can’t describe it. Books on the table and on the floor and on the bed 
and pipes — I never saw so many pipes and ashes all over. 

And I just sat down and cried, thinking of how nice I'd always 
kept John and of our lovely home in Columbusville. Then I got 
up and had a good look at the room. No, he certainly didn’t have 

a woman with him there. But just as I was closing the last bureau- 
drawer he came in. He had on the shabbiest old suit and hat and 

~a book under his arm. He stopped in the door and saw me and lau- 

} ched, laughed kind of good-naturedly as I hadn’t heard him laugh 

"in twenty years. “ Poor Adela, ”’ he said, “ so you're come to look 

me up.” ‘ I’ve come to take you home, ” I said. He just shook his 
head. But I knew that minute that there was no use. “ I haven't 
committed an extraditable crime, ”’ he said. ** And you wouldn’t 
like it here. ” “¢ I certainly wouldn’t, ” I said. “ But be honest with 
me, John. You owe me that. Who is the woman ? ” He laughed 

“again. “ There isn’t any, ”’ he said. “ But come and take a walk 

with me and I'll see that you get the evening train back to Blois. ” 

«© Twas kind of numbed and bewildered, Dr. Ward. 50 I went out 

with him and he took me past some awfully old towers and through 

ie craziest little streets up to a castle and I must say there was a 

“pretty view from the garden of the castle, though I should think 

if you’d seen it once or twice you'd have enough of it. I couldn't 
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help asking John what he liked about the place. He said: * Ev 
thing. It’s so old and so quiet, ”’ and he said, ‘* almost wish, Ade 
you could stay to dinner and drink the wine of Vouvray and eat 
the goat’s cheese. ’’ Goat’s cheese, Dr. Ward! Did you ever hear 
of anything so horrible ?... No, John was quite calm and good- 
natured in that queer way and nothing I said made any impression 
on him and I was afraid to sleep in that place. The beds looked so — 
old you know. You never can tell about vermin in those foreign — 
places. So I let him put me on that terrible evening train to Blois. — 
But I told him, I said : ** John, you’ll hear from me. A husband and 
father can’t act this way and get away with it, Oh, no, -* 
“ Of course, I’ve done something. I’ve quietly put the matter — 
in the hands of an attorney. Never mind who. Because either John — 
has a woman or he’s insane. I’ll find out. If he has a woman I'll ~ 
seta separation from him and if he’s insane he ought to be taken | 
care of, don’t you think so ?... What, Dr. Ward, you don’t ? You is 
think I ought to leave him alone ? You think I might win him back ? 
Now ?... Why, Dr. Ward, I’ve never done anything but consider | 
him and his best good. That’s been my life. I’ve been a devoted wife — 
and mother ; I’ve had no thought or ambition beyond my husband — 
and my children and my home! Maybe you approve of husbands — 
leaving their wives ! And you a priest of our church. Why it looks | 
like it, Dr. Ward. It most certainly does. What do you think the 
vestry would say to that ? Why, I never was so pained or surprised — 
in my life... No, thank you ; I can find my way out perfectly. Good- — 
night. ” a 
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by KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 


And Madame Blanchard, believe that Iam happy to be here 
with you and your family because it is so serene, everything, 
and before this I worked for a long time in a fancy house — 
maybe you don’t know what is a fancy house ? Naturally... eve- 
ryone must have heard sometime or another. Well Madame I work 
always where there is work to be had, and so in this place I 
worked very hard and saw a lot of things, things you wouldn’t 
believe, and I wouldn’t think of telling you, only maybe it will 
rest you while I brush your hair... You'll excuse me too but I 
couldn’t help hearing you say to the laundress maybe someone 
had bewitched your linens, they fall away so fast in the wash : 
Well, there was a girl there in that house, a poor thing, thin, 
but popular with all the men who called, and you understand 
she could not get along with the woman who ran the house. They 
quarrelled, the madam cheated her on her checks : you know, the 
girl got a check, a brass one, every time, and at the week’s end she 
gave these back to the madam, yes, I think that was the way, and 
got her percentage, a very small little of her earnings: it is a 
business you see like any other — and the madam used to pretend 
the girl had given back only so many checks, you see, and really , 
she had given many more : but after they were out of her hands, 
what could she do ? So she would say, I will get out of this place, 
and curse and cry then. The madam would hit her over the head. 
She always hit people over the head with bottles, it was the way 
she fought, my good heavens Madame. Blanchard, what noise 
nere would be sometimes with a girl running raving downstairs, 
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and the madam, pulling her back by the hair and smashing a 
bottle on her forehead. ; i 
It was nearly always about the money, the girls got in debt so, — 
and if they wished to go they could not without paying every sou — 
marqué. The madam had full understanding with the police, the : 
girl must come back with them or go to the jails. Well, they — 
always came back with the policemen or. another kind of man — 
friend of the madam: she could make men work for her too, but 
she paid them very well for all, let me tell you: and so the 
girls stayed unless they were sick: If so, if they got too sick, she 
sent them away again. 
Madame Blanchard said, You are pulling a little here, and eased 
a strand of hair: and then what ? 
Pardon — but this girl, there was a true hatred between her | 
and the madam, she would say, I make more money than any — 
body else in the house, and every week were scenes. So at last @ 
she said one morning, I will leave this place, and she took out 
forty dollars from under her pillow and said, Here’s your money ! 
The madam began then to shout Where did you get all that, you—? ~ 
And accused her of robbing the men who came to visit her. The — 
girl said keep your hands off or Pll brain you: and at that the | 
madam took hold of her shoulders, and began to lift her knee and ~ 
kick this girl most terribly in the stomach, and even in her most 
secret place, Madame Blanchard, and then she beat her in the face — 
witha bottle, and the girl fell into her room where I was. making © 
clean : Ihelped her to the bed, and she sat there holding her sides 3 
with her head hanging down, and when she got up again there was 
blood everywhere she had sat. So then the madam came in again — 
and screamed, Now you can get out, you are no good for me any a 
more : I don’t repeat all, you understand it is too much, But she 
took all the money she could find, and at the door she gave the : 
girl a great push in the back with her knee, so that she fell again — 
in the street, and then got up and went away with the dress — 
barely on her. 4 
After this the men who knew this girl kept saying, where is” 
Ninette ? And they kept asking this, so that the madam could” 
not say any longer, I put her out because she is a thief. No she 
began to see she was wrong to send this Ninette away, and then 
she said, She will be back in a few days. ee 
And now Madame Blanchard, if you wish to hear, I come to 
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the strange part, the thing recalled to me when you said your 
linens were bewitched. For the cook in that place was a woman, 
colored like myself, like myself with much French blood just the 
same, like myself living always among people who worked spells. 
But she had a very hard heart, she helped the madam in every- 
thing, she liked to watch all that happened, and she gave away 
tales on the girls. The madam trusted her above everything, and 
she said, Well, where can I find that slut ? because she had 
gone altogether out of Basin street before the madam began to 
ask of the police to bring her again. Well the cook said, I knowa 
charm that works here in New Orleans, colored women do it to 
bring back their men: in seven days they come again very happy 
to stay and they cannot say why. It is a New Orleans charm 
for sure, for certain, they say it does not work even across the 
river... And then they did it just as the cook said. They took the 
chamber pot of this girls from under her bed, and in it they 
mixed with water and milk all the relics of her they found 
there: the hair from her brush, and the face powder from the 
box, and even little bits of her nails they found about the edges of 
the carpet where she sat by habit to cut her finger and toe nails : 
and they dipped the sheets with her blood into the water, and ail 
the time the cook said something over it in a low voice : I could 
not hear all, but at last she said to the madam, Now spit in it: 
and the madam spat: and the cook said. When she comes back 
she will be the dirt under your feet. 

~ Madame Blanchard closed her perfume bottle with a thin click: 
Yes, and then ? 

_ Then in seven nights the girl came back and she looked very sick, 
but happy to be there. One of the men said, Welcome home, 
_Ninette ! and when she started to speak to the madam, the madam 
said, Shut up and get upstairs and dress yourself. So Ninette, 
this girl, she said, I'll be down in just a minute. And after that 
she lived there quietly. 
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MANDARA 


Lo make note of the circumference of an insufficient area, 
to intercept introgression by a way, to step from the suction of 
the swift wheel of accident, and, by the acquisition of what some 
must call a transcendental perspective of its application, to 
be released from the formula of cause: a Mandara is the litur- 
gical Wheel of the Law which hangs in the Buddhist shrine, 
bearing in proper rotation symbols or before great altars, pict- 
ures, the sequential and adequate integration of which conducts 

| the body-mind over the attitudes which may become as highways 
to repose. 


The pensive pools 

Give back the cleanséd winter trees 
And from their fingers 
bS Fugitive pearls still drip, slowly and agit: 
me In cadence of reprospection’s 
2 Meditative tears. Two girls pass 
i Pool-eyed in the darkness 
Swinging the air as the air swings 
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A rose falls on the sidewalk 
Ind. over it ascends, bearing steps 

A helix of brown topaz 

Stalactite- -appended, serrating the blue night 
And catching from somewhere 

On each frosted facet - 

Liquid and pale, a rare geranium light. 
Where is it from 

And the dim carmine feet wherefrom 

Of the stair-tripping maidens, under the stars 
Pale emerald 

Running with shy decoyment 

The glittering stairway’s circular ascendance 
B pane the darkness ? 


& 


II 


ZL And what is it, lifted high, 


i: of soe ! 

ym-flaming beauty is ascendant here 

ase and form of it, presanch fied, 
lor-summoned eA some golden-mouthed 


9 


Unbounded, unlight space 
Surges past shoals of stars at anchor im ee sincaat 
That nebulary deltas pour against 


Inherent beauty ; where on the horizon-wanting flood ve lie ; 


Dim-lighted islands venture, palace-crowned, 
Possessing luminous waters, light-bordered, 
Wherein, the marge of battle overreaching, 
Ships lurch, and shuddering, slip down ; 
Regiments in the same morass — 

Are swallowed up, 

Calling the king’s call unanswered ; 


Voticeless winds murmur the mortuary masses 
Where no meridian and no tides 
Mark what the latitude of ages has scuffed out. 


Under one star, low down upon the sea 
The isles grow dim, the fading shoals are moved 
And the dark rivers pour and pour. 
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Moonlight-dilated to move floating 

Stilled through cold air 

With eyes that all things in wt 

Rarified behold : to the beloved : 

From this blue bank of snow let the new life 
Be invited. Fit penetrating into the unknown 
This stark austerity, this moon-delighting peak 
Around, nothing in purple depth, but distant 
Cities with trajectant flames 

Light coasts falling into the sea 


Be ya 


Anthemio of Tralles lifted up 
Leaving the fainting of the cry grow full, 

ee Hine when the breath of hope 
On echo-yearning timbre rose 

b As bent over me the vast face, — 

And just ere 

| The apostolic finger’s accolade 

Making immortal my eternal soul, 

“Melted away: remember. Melted away ? 

“Remember the proud moon. Remember 

he slender little pallid cloud alone. 


; 
‘I saw the cosmos-splitting, geologic fault’s 
Buried extremity, where, in the form of man 
The pilgrim-soul 

Searching the decades of labyrinth still seeks 
onformation of the fain-one flesh, 
nowledge and intuition ! 

~O ancient, holy wound. 


IV 


Parry, parry, parry the great falling. 

The steps converge whereon descending 

U mnumbered halts for rest in the descent are made. 
pre is the last terrace 


O consolation, O resplendent waif 
In the bosom of Brahm has broken a great sun 
And at His Heart a bloom is bursten forth aS 
Holding the Western Heaven. g 
The biwa-playing angel, on whose tone cp 
Heresiarchs arise blessing with blasphemy 
The murky dogma of the floor of Hell 
Smiles in boreal fanfare. 


O gold Amida 
O kwaran-yin, 
Why need I look to thee 
When in the door the lotus Trinity 
Sways in a golden sea? Its exhalations 
Lineate 
The efflorescent poise-accomplishment 
As in Nara glorious, smiling in vision 
Unmoving as the heart's eternal dews 
Flame on the flowers, Where the heart blossoms, = = = 
There the dews will fall : will fall Li a 
Insuppressably ; the litany, in the morning oan 
Catches the dawn-light : | eRe! 2 
O single parent of the race, a 
O flower of many blossoms in the heart, 
Glory and end of life ; 
Consort-beatitude of death 
The beautiful. 


GEORGE ANTHEIL BERENICE ABBOTT 


by WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS (1) 


_ Every major musical critic of New-York reacted unintelligently 
to Antheil’s first presentation of his compositions in Carnegie 
Hall last April. I do not mean that they reacted stupidly for they 
were shrewd in listening to and sensing the immediate expressions 
f feeling among certain of the audience rather than to have paid 
uttention to what was going on within the limits of the musical 
problem itself confronting them. I mean they found nowhere in 
their minds an apposite thing to say musically about the object 
of criticism, or nothing of importance. So that their ‘* columns ’ 
in the papers next morning were totally blank to a person seeking 
musical information concerning the event. They completely failed 
to place, musically, what had gone on. 

Of Antheil they said, of course, a ereat deal. Small, illmanne- 
red, silly, they were. But what of that if they had actually heard 
thing even to defame. Naturally they claimed that they had 
rd nothing which is probably quite true. Certainly I did not 
-to have them favor Antheil. I really did not. But I did expect 
r criticisms to be about music. I did expect them to say at 
t somewhere what the works might have been about even were 
all failures. It is their inability even to come in contact 
ag problem and not their unfavorable comments which dis- 
bed me. 


In view of the genteel silence that has enveloped American musical criticism since 
ntheil concert more than a year ago, this article seems to me still timely. BH. J. 


TRANSITION a Fa po 

For music is changing in character today as it has always do 
Where is it going ? Did Antheil’s work cast any light on that 2No 
answer. And why ? No answer. Was the work seeking a track and 
what track and why if did not attain it why did it not do so? N 0 
answer. All they wrote was fillgap, and dirty fillgap too, some of 
it, showing their nervousness under stress of the occasion — al- 
ways the result of failure to focus. : 
I say they were dirty since having nothing else in their heads 
they must attack Antheil in the qualities of his person saying catty” 
things of his press-agenting, his appearance on the stage, etc. etc.) i 
etc. This in New-York, the musical center of America. They des-' 
cribed the noises at the back of the auditorium and counted (later ~ 
to lie about it) the number of people who overborne by the ava- 
launche of sound walked out. The critics had time for that. 
I myself remember one lanternjawed young gentleman somewhat | 
resembling the pictures we used to see of Alfred Dreyfus, who rose 
to his feet in the middle of the parquette seats during the long 
ringing of the electric bells in the Ballet Mechanique and shaking” 
his head like a tormented young bull stumbled blindly out over 
the feet beyond him whilst his lady smilingly and protestingly 
followed after. I can understand the unhappiness, even the mad= 
ness of such a defeat. He was stuck and ran off bellowing. But 
veither this sort of thing nor even its frozen counterpart is musical 
criticism and offers no escape from the dilemma of making appo- 
site comment when the mind is empty. 
As a fact the audience stayed almost to a person until the end 
of the concert even applauding wildly at the success cf the fina 
Jazz symphony. Who has a right to say what was in their minds as 
Lawrence Gilman offered to do; or to interpret their reactions 
in the mass from the noise of a few disturbers ? No one who uses 
his mind musically, surely. For myself I am sure that many a oné 
went away from Carnegie Hall thinking hard of what had been 
performed before him. It is to present one of these thoughts, or 
possible thoughts that lam writing. Not praise, not sensesless derro- 
gations but — what could one, not being a musical critic really 
think about that music. E 
One thing Gilman did say was that in respect of “ cantilene ~ 
Antheil was deficient. Now that is something at any rate. It means 
roughly that a hat is not much like a banana unless we try 0 
make it so, which was quite patently -not Antheil’s purpose. OF 
most likely ‘* cantelene ’’ was not one of the qualities Antheil 
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wearying body fails in its following of the mind it drags all down 

‘more and more to that, asking to be rocked, “ inspired ” as they 

‘say. But there is an operation for that. But the alert mind out- 

speeds the dull song, goes any way itcanfrom point to point, bro- 

-kenly if it must. 

But the habitual music writers having mentioned this and some 
other “ flaws ’’ in Antheil’s work (without respecting the crities 
function to enquire why) the way is at least opened for a note on 
the facts of the case. I too saw the empty phrases, the, failure to 
come up to a grand summary of the age in the climaxes and the 
* childish ” rhythms. This requires depth in a critic. 1 wonder if 
anyone missed those things. And the resemblance of some of the 
tonality to Schénberg. And the Jazz Symphony not being epic 
must of course be flat, not being lyric it must of course be trite 
though if ever there were anything more exquisitely lyric of 
presenday ‘‘ new world ” than the saxophone cadenza in that 
symphony surely I have never heard it. 

- The question, I think, resolves itself to this, as always with con- 
temporaneous criticism : Shall we (from our free fauteuil) knock 
a man down as hard as we can whenever we are given an unpoli- 
ced (by opinion) opportunity, hitting him personally when we have 
nothing.to say about his music. Or do we perhaps find in the mu- 
sic something we wish to hold up (or to condemn) in particuliar 
that it may (or may not) go on to develop into that unique thing 
of vast importance “ the future of music ”. I think there is some- 
thing in Antheil that should be saved. 

- For myself I am willing to let most of the works performed at 

“the concert remain out of the discussion or to say very little of 

‘them. To bring such work up to the mind at a single hearing is 
most difficult. And the music is hard. I am not a trained critic. 

‘Hardest of all for me was the quartette where Gilman says Antheil 

“resembles Schonberg. I do not know. Perhaps that’s the trouble, 

maybe that’s where he needs to work hardest. Men do have to 

work, even to be critics. Yet in the quartette the allegro-andante 
oscillation was a most welcome innovation not at all to be condem- 
ned because of its simplicity, which Gilman does without the fain- 
test reason. But to cry out that this “is not music ” is simply fu- 
tile. “ It’s all wrong, it’s all wrong’, kept repeating the woman 

‘back of me. Of course it is. We are not used to it therefore it must 

‘be so. But we are not quite yet dead. Everything new must be 

rong at first since there is always a moment when the living new 

pplants that which has been and still is right and is thus sure 
be wrong in transit, or until it is seen that that which was right 

is dead. . 
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I myself have but one bit of observation worth a rythi y | 
present : Here is Carnegie Hall. You have heard something of th 
great Beethoven and it has been charming, masterful in its pow 
over the mind. We have been alleviated, strengthened against life — 
the enemy — by it. We go out of Carnegie into the subway and — 
we can for a moment withstand the assault of that noise, failingly | 
as the strength of the music dies. Such has been its strength to — 
enclose us that we may even feel its benediction a weeklong. = 
But as-we came from Antheil’s Ballet Mechanique a woman — 
of our party, herself a musicia, made this remark: ‘** The subway 
seems sweet after that ”. ‘* Good ’’, I replied and went on to con- 
sider what evidences there were in myself in explanation of her — 
remark. And this is what I noted. I felt that the noise, the unre- — 
lated noise of life such as this inthe subway had not been batten- 
ed out as would have been the case with Beethoven still warm — 
in the mind but it had actually been mastered, subjugated. An- 
theil had taken this hated thing life and rigged himself into power 
over it by his music. The offence had not been held, cooled, var- 
nished over but annihilated and life itself made thereby trium- — 
phant. This is an important difference. By hearing Antheil’s mu- — 
sic, seemingly so much noise, when I actually came upon noise in _ 
reality I found that I had gone up over it. -: i 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LETTER FROM GREENWICH VILLAGE 


by GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 
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Eighth street, from the 6th Avenue El., to the slick remodelled 
Brevoort always seems to be especially New York. Sometimes 
when passing the newspaper stand under the El stairs near the 
cigar store, I experience the vague inclination to gather up the 


can really get at what is happening in the world. Most of us come to 
New York because of an obsession to find out, I suppose, — after 
trying all the transcendental recipes... (all the world’s in your own 
back-yard, etc.) Well, I walk from 6th to 5th, and that’s an end 
to it. 

- 6th is more chaos than ever — add to trucks, trolleys and the 
smashing, El pipes and timbers and construction huts, and then 
add steamshovels. Beneath the wooden planking is a raw cavern, a 
Grand Canyon, — a net work of more scaffolds, a few electric 
light bulbs. Out of the enormous dark, negroes climb in clay- 
covered rubber boots. 

_ There’s a nice new sky-scraper hotel at the other end of the block 
— 1 Fifth Ave. Seen from Macdougal, the effect of the proud thing 
is nice and theatrical. Macdougal looks like the centre street in a 
little French town... the life of the best skyscraper is only twenty 
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years. Just now this our tower still-has Xs on all the windows, Xs 
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whole display of current stuff — to, see, perhaps, if by doing so I- 
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like tick-tack-toe marks. Nice custom. To keep a workman rom 
plunging himself or something else, through a supposed emptiness, — 
Some contractors make circles, but Xs are much nicer. > | 
Aside from this, a few other things are happening in New York 
There is a fine movie called Sunrise, directed by Murnow, using all — 
the movie conventions with delicious seriousness. Then there is an — 
O’ Keefe show... 
Stieglitz says something about cremating the pictures when he — 
and O’Keefe die... Mr. Gorham Munson is giving a course on ~ 
Prose Style at the New School For Social Research, and his class is — 
publishing a magazine called The Figure in the Carpet. Mr Orage — 
has also been giving a course in writing... all literature brilliantly 
laid out with measuring rods, like the Eternal City in the Book of ~ 
Revelations. As if it had been finished long ago. As if the fertility — 
of America might not joggle or transform the values a little. Max ~ 
Rheinhardt plays to papered houses; the Irish players fall flat. — 
The Guild does the lesser O’Neil sumptuously. Robert Frost tells — 
us that he is writing plays. Now that is news and good news. The q 
New Playwright’s Theatre has produced four plays, in an experi- a 
mental fashion that deserves praise. But their plays undo all the 
excellence of the production. Dos Passos has made the sets, and they — 
have been the strongest element in the theatre. The Playwrights — 
excite my interest until I see with each production their convention- — 
alities and their limitations reiterated. Mr Bertrand Russell has — 
been lecturing here on things like, Why Russia has Failed and the | 
Companionate Marriage. But if you want platform artists, Darrow © 
is more amusing. He knows human nature, whereas Mr Russellhas — 
just been discovering it since the war, having devoted himself ~ 
before that time to mathematics and philosophy. People keep com= | 
ing to tea shaking a copy of The Enemy, but after they go you © 
read your own copy again and discover all over again that the hard © 
hitting Mr. Tory Lewis boils down shortly to a very small substance. — 
His anti-arty attempts are to be applauded. But the man is scat- — 
ter-brained in the extreme, and ill informed (which won’t do for 
anyone who makes such a point of intelligence). A good Communist — 
could make a monkey of him very easily. The strange thing is that 
he hungers for Communist doctrine. Only being that static thing, 
an Englishman, he can’t bear the labels. And he offers us — think 
of it — after all the onslaughts on the shallow minded, the emotion- 
al minded — sympathy with the Catholic revival, and this recipe 
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GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 
. Pee, © 
for international relations: the white races and the black races 
“should be polite to one another. Like Sandino we say. Say it with 
bullets. 

There’s a fine Russian Industrial show just opening, and a mar- 
yelous Mexican show at the Art Center. Which brings us to Latin 
America. Diego Rivera went through New York on his way to 
Russia, and for one day was rushed from Wey’s Gallery to the Me- 
tropolitan Museum, to Mr Pach’s to the Daily Worker... and even- 
tually, to a dinner for Theodore Dreiser, also enroute. With this 
difference, Diego was going third, of course, and Dreiser was going 


flannel shirt with the great laughing face like a luscious mural was. 
But he felt somebody in the room. The blue Dreiserian eyes kept 
going down the table to size up the new comer, Well, the two of 
them went off on the same boat, first and third — very nice, that 
was, — and if you will, perfectly fitting. 

The Rivera drawings have been hard to see. Now at last the 
famous murals that stand on the walls of the Ministery of Educa- 
~ tion in Mexico City will be reproduced in a book that will be publis- 
hed next fall by Harcourt Brace, with, I am told, a very acute pre- 
- face by Ernestine Evans. There is talk of a production of a ballet, 
entitled H. P. by Carlos Chavez for which Rivera has done some 
delicious sketches... tropical fruits, American Marines and Ger- 
manic mermaids, all intermingled. Chavez is the musical sensation 
_ of the year. His music has the perfect energy and the perfect clarity 
of a composer of the first importance. His playing of his recently 

written Piano Sonata at the first Copland = Sessions Concert of 
Contemporary Music, was wonderful and bewildering. The last 
movement in a mighty jazz tempo is astonishing. Besides H. P., 
Chavez has written two ballets on Astec themes, and shorter pieces 
which are being speedily included in concert programs here and in 
- Paris. Aaron Copland, writing in the New Republic says : 
Tt (his music) exemplifies the complete overthrow of nineteenth 
century Germanic ideals which tyranized over music for more than 
a hundred years. It propounds no problems, no metaphysics. Cha- 
vez’ music is extraordinarily healthy, it is clear and clean soun- 
‘ding, without shadows or softness. Here is absolute music if ever 
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mings was published, and 1928 will be the year in which it is produ- — 
eed. People have not quite yet discovered this way of putting it, but 4 
let us get it straight, in an extravagant manner of speaking. | 
would rather see Him produced than any play I have ever read. 
The only actors I know who have enough finesse to do it are the 
Chinese in a stock company on Houston street. As luck will have it, 
Cummings inhabits another language ; it is being produced by the 
Provincetown in March. 

That’s about all the intellectual currents... Oh, I beg your 
pardon, Witter Bynner has written a parody on the President’s 
Daughter, in the manner of Frankie and Johnny, beginning ; 

Nannie and Warren were lovers... 


P. S. Time passes. The X’s have been washed off 1 Fifth Ave. 
Dreiser came home from Russia, and wrote an excellent series of 
articles about his trip. (Please, Wyndam Lewis, don’t say that 
because I mention Dreiser and Russia, and Transition prints this 
Jetter that the plot you super-discovered is super-thickening.) And 
what is even more interesting, Him has been produced, and Mr 
Wolcott has made a ninny. of himself, along with a few other 
gentlemen. The Provincetown has gotten out a little pamphlet, 
printed by that printer-angel, Mr Sam Jacobs, which I enclose to 
the editors of Transition. Did you ever run across the press notices 
on the first Ibsen plays which Shaw reprinted in his Quintessence ? 
How like, how like. The production was excellent, I thought. The 
girl who played Me had the simple gravity, the slow childish feeling 
of the lines. Johnstone, who played the title-role was very bad atit, 
and since the pace and tone of the Cummings lines create the mood 
of the play, I think his lacks had more to do with the critical cold- 
ness than anyone has suspected. As a whole Him plays superbly ; 
the author was quite right in thinking it could play on Broadway. 
It could — given a few changes in Broadway, perhaps. Strange 
Interlude, (some one has called it Interlewd), and Him are the only 
recent plays which have the fascination of writing about the modern 
heart and mind. O’Neil after everything is said and done, has writ- 
ten stupidly and ambitiously. Cummings,-in every segment of his 


play has the tone, the structure, the angles and emphasis that make 
our time. 
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AMERICAN LETTER 


by BERNARD SMITH 


Mr Elliot Paul and Mr Eugene Jolas took a look at America and 
got disgusted. They got disgusted because they could see nothing 
in Mmerica but skyscrapers, billboards, airships, and macadam 
roads. They wanted like hell to sce a lively literature, and because 
they failed to see it they decided that the state of American culture 
is a pretty poor state. 

It is. As a matter of fact, the situation is even worse than Mr Paul 
and Mr Jolas think. At present Oswald Garrison Villard is discover- 
ing revolutionary virtues in Al Smith. Lewis Mumford is looking 
for beauty in America, and finding it in the bathroom. Upton Sin- 
clair is becoming a best-seller. Etcetera. 

Furthermore, the editors of fransition are justified in succumbing 
to despair when they get up on their toes and yell for gadflies, 

college men, rebels, cynics, amateurs, weavers of legends, poets, 
_ and all they get in return is the voice of Franklin P. Adams bewail- 
ing the fact that New York house-numbers are illegible. 


: 


> 


Since the present is the reagent of the future, prediction is based 
- upon an estimation of the elements that compose the contemporary 
materials of American life. The art and literature of a nation are 
not detached phenomena. They are integrated with the entire 
_ Spiritual force animating a people. A healthy art is the symbol of a 
_ healthy spirit. Creation is the external manifestation of a psychic 
; disturbance. It is possible for an organism to be stimulated, to be 
Startled out of a state of quiescence, and yet be unable to complete 
_ the process. Completion, of course, involves reaction upon the envir- 
onment that caused the original disturbance. In that case the 
potentialities of creation exist, but impotence nullifies the effort. 
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If literature is but the SHA eae of ani vigor, 
obvious why America is at present noncreative. The World . 
brought to end one period of American life: the period of growth - 
and adjustment. So long as the American people were economically 
and socially active, so long were they culturally active. This acto 
vity resulted in practically nothing, but at least it was activity. — 
With the war, however, came fruition. America has achieved what — y 
it strove for. It has luxury, wealth, power. It has exhausted its — 
resources. And therefore it is inactive. There was a spurt over here — 
in architecture for a while, but now the engineer-architects are — 
beginning to imitate each other. Men like Dreiser, Anderson, Frost, 4 | 
and Robinson belong to the previous age. They are hang-overs into — 
an era that is itself incapable of producing anything new. This : 
is true not only in art and literature, which, I said before, are part — 
of the entire spirit of a people. Politically America is dead. We no- 
longer have vital conflicts in politico-economic theory and method. 
Our social movements are dissipated. America is Deginning to 
decay. 4 
But with decay comes movement. We are receiving stimuli.4 
We are awakening from our sleep. But we do not create because — 
we are still impotent. On the surface nothing is happening yet. Our 
universities are thronged with mental eunuchs who vote republican | 
and fornicate communist. Our amateurs are copywriters for adver q 
lising agencies. Our rebels are syncopating the. International. 
Our gadflies s are selling bonds and our weavers of legends are selling | 
real estate and our cynics have learned that it pays to mencken. 
And yet, underneath the surface slime there is bedrock. Here, 
there, a young man is beginning to discard the maxims of his pro- 
fessors. He is Deginning to look with twentieth century eyes at the > 
moods of the universe. He is beginning to realize that the pretty 
symphony of American life is orchestrated with tinny sobs. He. 
can no longer remain indifferent. He sneers at newrepublicanism 
and feels in himself the dynamo of destruction. He is not yet creat-_ 
ive, not yet productive. He is too full of blind hatred, of dark 
gested emotion to select and express. He does not beat the dru 
and blow the trumpet. He is still muttering, still cursing inaubib 
He is still acquiring a new profanity. ~~ ee 
He looks at the skyscraper, bill-poster, airship, macadam 1 
and wonders if these will forever compose the nae of Amensay 


Meahire that aitese fines are in eMselVES nothing, 
t ey can be utilized for creative purposes. 
Te ‘is still impotent. But soon he will burst like a dam that has 
too long denied the flood. Vengeance will be his, not the Lord’s. 
“He will destroy the lies that bound him and banish the old men 
~ who tried to stunt his growth with outworn ideals. He will look for 
a sweeter, fresher, more athletic life than that which was postulated 
by spinsters and greybeards. He will set up barricades on Broad- 
way! 
transition must look again to the west and forget Europe. The 
continent is well able to take care of itself, but America needs help. 
transition must pry into the dungheap to seek out the sprouting 
_ seed. dransttion must show its guts and lose interest in damp ineffect- 
a ual dreams. transition must nourish and water the incipient revol- 
ution. Maybe the whole damn thing will be futile; maybe the 
- portents are false. Maybe the revolution will fizzle just as the 1910- 
1920 uprising fizzled. But the attempt will be glorious. 
We have the sperm cells of trouble here in these United States, 
but the forces of conservatism are still too powerful. We need 
transition, ten thousand transitions. 
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INQUIRY AMONG EUROPEAN WRITERS | 


INTO THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


”) 


“ Americanize yourselves ”? — 
Lenine on his death-bed to his friends. 


Next to Russia, the United States 1s today the most important 
problem among the nations of the world. The new conception 
of life and the accelerated rhythm of its pragmatic mantfesta- 
tions are slowly, but surely, being felt in the old world. Some Euro=- 
pean travelers to the North-American continent assert that Ame- 
rica represents today the essence of the Occidental spirit, 1. e. 
an tmpulsion towards a new culture and a new mode of living, 
while others denounce what they conceive to be a danger of intel- 
lectual mechanisation that results from that spirit. 


In order to crystallize these 1deas, I have asked a number of 
European writers the following questions : 

1. How, in your opinion, are the influences of the United 
States manifesting themselves upon Europe and in Europe ? 

2. Are you for or against those influences ? 


The violence of the answers received makes any commentary : 


on my part, for the moment, superfluous. 


EUGENE JOLAS 
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GEORGES RIBEMONT-DESSAIGNES : 


In Europe it has become a habit to think of America as being a part 
of the Occident, or, if you prefer, a Super-Occident. America is America. 
It has nothing to do with the idea of the Occident as long as we speak of 
the Occident only in tactical opposition to the Orient. What we call the 
Occident is that Western part of Europe where the civilization is essentially 
maritime. The particularity of this civilization is: to be in perpetual self- 
dissolution, to recreate itself, and to be exclusively esthetico-sentimental. 
In this civilization there is nothing of the mystic (mysticism began in Ger- 
many and developed its progressive force in passing to Russia and then 
to Asia), no collective spirit, and no social cohesion. Nothing but 
sentiments in bloom, and the flowering of the esthetic into individualistic 
debauchery. 

America has, on the contrary, the essence of a continent. It is neither 
basically esthetic nor sentimental. It is all social cohesion, individuals even 
when they act like individuals being no more than a functioning of 
collectivism. As for mysticism — here we must get down to terms. I have 
always believed in the American mysticism. They tell me the American 
masses have no mysticism. That they are anti-mystic in that they do not 
know what mysticism is. That the working class has only one considera- 
tion : its wellbeing. It does not make any social claims. It fights merely 
to have a salary which will permit it to own autos, houses, to go to the 
cinema, etc. But ideas, none. The pure spirit is at zero. 

Perhaps it is necessary to limit the meaning of the word mystic. But 
one can just as well abandon the word itself for the moment. The procla- 
mation of the necessity for an effective subjecting of the individual and of 
all individuals to the social collectivism is not necessary, for this subjec- 
tion already exists. It makes the situation only the more tragic. It illus- 
trates in the silence of the workers, blind like those of the Termites, the 
advance of collectivism down the tenebrous and fatal path upon which hu- 
man destiny is precipitating itself. 

The working class — this taken in the Termite-meaning — has no need 
to speak for itself — for what good would it serve ? To work and to die 
like a beast is its lot under whatever regime it may be: to work in silence 
or to work in singing the beauty of work, tell me what difference it can 
make ? Both ways mean to work for collectivism and to die knowing no- 
thing at all — 

But above the working class, there are those who sing, who bawl or 
coo. And one must admit that in America they do it with a vengeance and 
that it is there that the mysticism of which I speak explodes, the American 
mysticism, reserved to the technicians of the social song : one cannot deny 
that it exists. Its particularity is a mysticism of the Practical, of 
Reality, of Action, of the Machine, of Movement. And if you add to that 
the constitution of a morale established here more than anywhere else upon 
a hierarchy of from Low-to-High, cold, severe, terrifying and, let it be 
understood, hypocritical (for there is here as everywhere else the body’s 
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enjoyment of amusement), you have the leet specimen o of so 
cally mystical, the cohesion of it arising from the irrational, while 1 he 
rances of it are nationalist. It has established the paradox of the Ratior 
as an irrational point of departure. And if we step back a bit, half closi 
our eyes as sculptors do to examine a fine monument, we have before 
a civilization in its finest period of savagery (savagery in the sense of pri- b 
mitive mentality.) ‘7. 
Can one speak, after this, of the influences of the United States on Eu- 
rope ? (why not speak of influences contrary to these ?) That, it seems to ~ 
me, is to ask the question badly. The United States will never become a — 
marilime civilization. Europe (as we understand it, that is to say, ina ~ 
moral way, and not a geographical way) will never develop the pure civi- 
lization of a continent. What it is the Americans bring to Europe they are 
not aware of, for it is their force, their savagery, their freshness, their 
faith which does not confess itself.. 
What Europe offers to the American contribution (Europe never having 
been savage or primitive), is her eternal prostitution and her eternal decay. 
The civilization of a continent dies standing up, like the Egyptian, the 
Assyrian, the Aztec, the Chinese, as at some distant date the civilization 
of the United States will die. The filthy decay of European civilization 
will never perish. Hungrily America will try to spread itself out like a wave 
to the very edge of this rotting bank, to leech upon it, to possess it. For 
it must be admitted that a charnel house of brains has many charms! — 
Hungrily the prostituted rottenness will seek to draw into its ways of volup- | 
tousness all that the perpetuity of new men can give it! It seems to me ~ 
quite useless to desire or to regret these exchanges of gentleness, this sow- 
ing of seeds in new ground, for I have never been able to desire or to re- 
gret any of all that which escapes the possibility of an individual knowing. 
But in revolt as I am against the High-Low morale and in particular against 
the American morale which is a super-specimen of it, the certain fresh and 
breathable purity it offers affords me a consoling drunkenness. Unfortu- — 
nately this purity is a perishable flower that America herself does not know | 
she is bearing. To come down to it all eulogy is too thin! But it is for Aneta a 
that freshness that is sought for and gathered in only here and there in — 
the entire world that we live while putting up with life! And there hee : 
eulogy takes on a broader amplitude. 
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BENJAMIN PERET: BS 


1. Through the most emphatic garbage, the ignoble sense of money, 
the indigence of ideas, the savage hypocrisy in morals, and altogether, 4 
through a loathsome swinishness pushed to the point of paroxism. 

‘as The first paragraph dispenses me from answering this one. 


ANDRE GAILLARD: 


Forms are born, they live and die. And so do civilizations. Therefor 
how can the last ‘Europeans decide. Whether they are for or agate 
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in venice eS hi the United States in what is hardly any longer their country 
or their race except by a trick of memory ? 
i Do you ask of a ship in danger whether it is for or against the storm, 
or of a growing tree whether it is for or against the changing seasons ? 
_ But in these things I see forces of nature no less imperious than those which 
- govern and necessitate the growth and the decay of races and nations. 
~ Nobody is more for life than he is against death. A unique and fatal 
osmosis compensates for an incessant lack of balance so that whatever 
- perishes is the exact balance for that which is born. It is useless to pro- 
test under the knife or to call upon abstractions for a response which can 


never be other than a silence to save that which, in relinquishing itself, . 


does not deserve to remain. 

I am well aware of the fact that the social is as infamous in America as 
anywhere else, if not more, and that it is only by facile equivocations that 
Europe can, by comparing itself to America, imagine that she still holds 
the hands of liberty. This is only on the surface, the surface which borrows 
from the colors of revolt the various forms of an individual morality in 
evolution, in dissolution, ready, in its extreme individuality, to find once 
more the general, and through it, to definitely destroy itself, leaving thus 
a free room for all the possible ones. 

And that event of the machine, for which the United States is being 
held responsible, — how can one fear in that a degradation of the spirit ? 
It is during the times when necessity was absolute and pitiless that man’s 
only grandeur manifested itself. The intellectual mechanization which a 
certain laziness likes to denounce is only destined to impotence before the 
living exigencies of the spirit, which is eternally prepared to live in spite 
of all constraints, that can never do more than irritate it, enliven it, 
but not fatigue or destroy it. 

Third act of the drama which perpetually opposes matter to mind. What 
coward would doubt that the latter will free itself of the former, what 
weakling would not wish it even a facile triumph, or else would continue, 
taking advantage of a confusion of statements, to try persuading someone 
of the uselessness of all effort, and to present like a scandal the necess- 

ary existance and the resistance of matter, that resistance which, on the 
contrary, pushes the discoverers of a spirit to become more conscious of 
their réles. 

; P. S. Don’t let us forget that all the poets in the English language are 
, Americans and that they express, almost all of them, the same discord bet- 
_ Ween the individual and the social exigencies. 

: 


Dr. GOTTF RIED BENN : 


I shail limit myself to discussing literature. In this, its influence, as far 
as post-war Germany is concerned, is enormous. There is a group of lyric 
poets, who think they have composed a poem, by writing “* Manhattan ’’. 
There is a group of playwrights, who think they reveal the modern drama 
yy having the action take place in an Arizona blockhouse and by having 
, a bottle of whiskey on the table. The entire young German literature since 
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1918 is working under the slogan of tempo, jazz, cinema, overseas, technica 
activity by emphasizing the negation of an ensemble of psychic problems, 4 
The influence of americanism is so enormous, because it is analogous in — 
certain tendencies with other currents forming the young German today: 
Marxism, the materialistic philosophy of history, the purely animalistic 
social doctrine, Communism, whose common attacks are directed against 
the individualistic and the metaphysical being. 

Personally I am against Americanism. I am of the opinion that the 
philosophy of purely utilitarian thinking, of optimism a foul prix, of ‘* keep 
smiling ”’, of the perpetual grin upon the teeth, does not suit the Occidental — 
man and his history. I hope that the European, at least in the pure types — 
of his artists, will always reject the purely utilitarian, the mass article, 
the collective plane, and that he will live only from within himself. 


MARCEL BRION: . 


I do not exactly know what America has brought us, but its influenceis _ 
incontestable, when we see all it has made unbearable for us : the little towns, 
the secular habits, slowness, and all this old dust that stifles our Europe. 

It has given us the sense of multiplication by thousands. It has overthrown — 
our arithmetic, and our provincial savings calculations. Upon the screens 
there rear the buildings of New York, there stretch the plains of the Middle 
West. And that big joyous laughter of healthy women and young men! 

America has taught us to love whatever is young, and new. An American — 
kitchen consecrates the defeat of Second Empire furniture. The beauty of 
an ice-box, an auto, a vacuum-cleaner. 

I do not think she has brought us any new ideas, but she has transformed 
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our material lives, and from that ideas are born. So different that she seems 
far away, almost inaccessible. And we want her so different from us. 
An American romanticism, you once said ? Perhaps, but then it is that 
of the vast spaces, free air, new and fresh bodies, a romanticism of health : 
and joyousness. > 
Her literary influence ? Let’s not talk about literature. America is ; 
really above literature. 
; 
’ 
BE 
TRISTAN TZARA: : 
It is undeniable that, except in so far as the futilities of such things as ‘ 
sport, industry, the dance, advertising, standardization, and the calves j 
of the legs are concerned, the influence of the United States in Europe — 


amounts to nothing. Even in those despicable domains, its intrusion is one 
of the most pernicious and unfortunate phenomena of our present-day life. — 

I consider America responsible for that shame of our age: the glorifica- — 
lion of work, that stupid ideology which has engendered the idea of material 
progress, the disdain of every utopia or poetry tending toward the perfec- _ 


AP. 


tion of the human soul, that sterility of the heart which, for a moment was : 
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_able to let us glimpse a sympathetic method of sobriety, the reasoned and 
- saleable catalogue of all spiritual richness, their shameless vulgarization and 
the brutal troubling of the mystery — which is their food and their earth. 
I cannot help opposing those influences, still possible on the soil of our 
putrefaction, with the omnipotence of the spirit, its dictatorship, the most 
violent lunge forward, the idea, and the most creative of actions — idleness. 


W. MAYR : 


We discovered America around 1918. Lindberg traced a marvellous road 
through the air in order to bring the secret of the American nephew to the 
European uncle. A visit of politeness. He smiled, but his hands were empty. 
What really could he bring us ? 

Ideas ? You have none that are really your own, for it is European con- 
cepts that have been adapted to a bigger milieu, to a newer milieu. And 
about transmitting them to us ? What would we do with them ? Reductions, 
surrogates for our limited spaces. 

Lending us your methods ? They talk about nationalisation, normali- 
sation, standardisation... excellent for the factory, for manufacturing, but 
this is unimportant for meditation, nor does it help us in knowing a new 
and psychic world : Descartes, Auguste Comte, and Claude Bernard, those 

- are our masters. You have model laboratories, giant instruments, immense 
libraries... Go ahead and amuse yourselves! Capture messages from the 
Polar Star, and send projectiles in Pullman cars to Mars and Venus. But 
leave us within the reasonable limits of human knowledge. 

You cannot even lend us a school of poetry or of painting, for your 
eye (your American eye) must be physiologically different from our own, 
and your sensibility is a component of rushing to action, or a subconscious 
nostalgia for ancestral Europe. Your pragmatism is born of the necessity 
for action, to stop the refined vibrations (or even the quakes) of European 
thought, and to run towards some goal. When that empirical and _ utili- 
tarian philosophy has finally evolved, it will be refined, it will be useless - 
for us, for we shall have disappeared. You will be adult, and a young people 

- will somewhere else be born on the planet. . 

M Only your music has been able to touch us, because it is a children’s art, 
that stems from the fibres of the flesh, that makes us weep, jump or laugh. 

— You have rejuvenated our stammering rhythm and our wishy-washy me- 
lody. But will this grafting of the negro onto the civilized man be success- 
ful ? 

| Your second question amounts to this: Are you for or against the tides, 

the moonlight, the pest, neo-thomism, the whooping-cough, freudism ?.. 

- One stands the plagues, the forces of nature, the earth-quakes, and love. 

Under the tempest of jazz we bowed our heads, stopped our ears. Then, 

we became immersed in that whirlwind. Later on we demanded it, and deli- 
cate ‘* masters ”’ lectured us about the tonic virtues of the American uproar. 

_ To be sure, it sets me mad, but keep it a secret. That would destroy my 


argumentation. 
te 
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PIERRE MACORLAN : 


It is difficult to reply to the two questions of your inquiry, because I 
have not lived in the United States, and because I know that big country — 
only through its literature. However, the influence of the United States — 
upon Europe does not seem to me to go beyond a new popular rhythm im- — 
ported by jazz. Europe is subject to the machine age, because it is the desti- _ 
ny of humanity to evolve more or less in that direction. The country in — 
Europe that, in my opinion, could definitely feel the influence of the Unit- — 
ed States is Russia. This is a new situation, and perhaps it would be in — 
their interest to standardize everything. But for the other countries, it does 
not seem to be evident that there are really profound causes for an influence. 
The European conception of life, and especially, European sentimentality, 
are extremely different, not only in their popular manifestations, but also — 
in their disciplines. Naturally I do not refer here to the Latin spirit as oppos-_ 
ed to the social sentimentality of the United States, but to a curious some- — 
thing that must be cherished, that is perhaps the most outmoded element — 
of our traditions —- to wit: the fantasy that allows us to interpret the idea 
of liberty under all its forms, without becoming the victims thereof. a 


JULES ROMAINS : 


America’s literary influences upon France are very unstable and meteoric. 
Concerning the unanimiste school, for instance, we were well along the road _ 
at the time Walt Whitman’s works were made known to the French public. — 
He was, of course, very sympathetic to us, but he did not influence us. — 
We have a European tradition which is very strong and therefore the recent “3 
American literature has had no influence upon us, whatsoever. In the case 
of Waldo Frank, I believe he has been influenced by us rather than the — 
contrary. Perhaps Sherwood Anderson will make his influence felt later 
on, but there is as yet no sign of that. ~ 

As far as the manner of living is concerned, I notice a certain external influ- 
ence coming from America. Jazz is not a negligible factor. But this influence — 
is not fundamental, occasional rather, and was created by the war spirit | 
and its consequences. America furnished the mixture which corresponded * 
to that need. 4 

I do not feel that there exists a purely American spirit. If Zola had been 
an American, we would say that he had realized the glorification of the ma- _ 
chine in his works. If living conditions were the same in Europe, things — 
would have happened in the same way. The influence of America upon — 
Latin countries is less possible than upon other races, simply because the f 
Latin coneeption of life and of human happiness is different. SS. 

There are too many ready-made phrases about America. The talk about — 
an “ automatic civilization ’’ is certainly a very summary judgment. I a 
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LEON BAZALGETTE : 


Let us ask ourselves how the precious germs that do exist over there of a 
new human order, of such a new and, (as Whitman says) ‘* well envelop’d 
beauty ” that they escape not only the attention of most Americans them- 
selves, but also the curiosity of many a perspicacious foreigner, could be 
recognized, and therefore appreciated on this side of the Atlantic... Must not 
the seeds, the germination of which we expect, be embedded in the desired 
depth ? 

This in the order of things that are being created. 

And, if we pass into the domain of realizations, how could not the strongest 
witnesses to American vitality such as the terrible imbecilities of the cine- 
ma, the omnipotence of a “ king ” of such and such a trust, Mr. Babbit’s 
immensity, or that of the type used in the headlines of the ‘“ big dailies ”’, 
the silliness of that strange Legion of the Good Apostles, etc. etc. impose 
themselves on the European imagination, rather than such and such an 
elusive and unique quality of the American character in its most authentic 
form — a quality that cannot be discovered, unless your sensibility be in 
accord with it ? 

Against “ americanism ’’, as it appears to Europe, it is certain that the 
latter should react with an energy proportionate to whatever is its best 
— and for its own good, as well as for the final good of an America waiting 
still to be born. 


IVAN GOLL: 


Your question comes to me at the same moment that my book L’£uro- 
coque appears. The principal episode of which shows how a learned ameri- 
- ean discovers on the stones of Notre Dame of Paris, on the ancient books, 
which are the foundations of European civilization, on the donkeys, who,’ 
at dawn, carry away the detritus of the capital, and lastly, on the skin of 
a young contemporary, the new bacillus, that he baptises : L’ Eurocoque, 
and that, according to him, causes the sickness and the slow death of Europe. 
Everything in the problem that interests us is there. 
. Europe is the cradle of an old civilization which has lasted more than 
two thousand years and which is worn to a tether. We know it. We feet it. 
The culminating point of our Occidental culture was passed a long time ago. 
We now find ourselves on the decline. We are going towards death, well 
and good. 
| For you Americans, Europe is no longer anything but a beautiful poetic 
~ mill whose immobile arms stretch out toward a symbolic twilight. We are 
a museum full of inestimable riches. We are the honeymooner’s Venice 
whence postal cards are sent to the surprised uncles of America. 
Alright, but let us die our death then! Don’t stamp about the silent parks 
of our dreams, and don’t buy the saints of our cathedrals. A little respect, 
gentlemen. Everything that might be useful to you or give you pleasure 
s not cost a cent! Our music, our philosophers and a sweet nostalgia, 
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we give them to you for nothing, for nothing. Why do you want to do bu-— oO 
siness with us ? Why do you want to have an influence upon us — in order — 
to profit from the exchange on the dollar ? oe 

A new civilization ? No. It cannot come from you. A new civilization 
can come only from a new faith, from a new “* god ”’. You have only a 
new organization and the best razors to offer us ; it is not enough. 

Certainly, Europe is dying of senility, of the ‘* eurocoque ”’. But your 
pill ‘* Americoon ”’ has nothing in it but bicarbonate of soda and cannot 
serve us as elixir. 

Americans, leave us alone ! 

Let us die our death ! 


MAX RYCHNER: 


The most profound influence upon the old continent is gained by America 
through its mere existence, through the growing representative force of its 
being. For the first time the European recognizes that America (and Asia 
on the other hand) become historically effective as juxtapositions to Europe ; 
through them only he becomes conscious of being a European in a degreee 
never realized before. The paradox becomes reality ; as our spiritual organs 
and our intellectual instruments for measuring the national differences 
and characteristics become more and more refined,the spontaneous feeling for 
supernational unity and structural similarity increases, as soon as the 
question of our relation to America arises. For this feeling tells us definitely : 
America does not concern France, Germany or England alone, it concerns 
us all in the same way. Before the phenomenon of America the unity of 
Europe becomes a fact. 

For some time we have had the slogan of Americanism. The word has 
no entirely precise or comprehensible meaning, but rather vaguely denotes 
a menace in its present acceptance. It is a colorful concept, variously com- 
posed of things about which we cannot know, if they correspond to Ame- 
rican facts and ideas or not. The feeling that we stand before a menace, 
however, is born simultaneously with the recognition : Americanism is one 
of the possibilities of Europe. 

It is not a doctrine, not a system, as for instance Bolshevism. No speakers 
appear at meetings to preach the articles of faith of Americanism and to 
risk in its name magnificent prophecies. This concept is used almost exclu- 
sively in a depreciatory sense — Baudelaire has already used it derogatively. 
But we cannot as yet draw any limits, it is narrow or wide, according to 
the interpreter. Used in the positive sense, it can mean a new sense of reality, 
in its most sublime consequence a new feeling for life, which still escapes 
every intellectual codification. ; 

No doubt, it is, above all else, one side of America that charms or fasci- 
nates us Europeans, that delights us or makes us envious — that in any.ae 
event occupies us: its youthfulness. We feel this youthfulness as a fact — 
beyond the individual, as a people’s biological phenomenon. It expresses _ 
itself, first of all, in a spontaneity that is foreign to us, and whichis not | 
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hindered at ve Piistoric burden. America feels in herself a productive inten- 
§ ity which wants to present itself in a thousand forms ; besides this produc- 
k ive intensity, this creative potentiality, the precise visions of her future 


& '.Old Europe, Young America... I know, I know, the sparrows chirp it 
Brom all the roofs. Europe, as a mythological personality, has gotten used to 
emphasizing her old age more than is absolutely necessary ; there is in this 
_acertain amount of coquetry, too ; Europe feels herself over developed intel- 
lectually and longs for a new youth. The European spirit gravitates towards 
the future, it places the lost paradise, not in the beginning, but in the future. 
_ Ortega y Gasset, who has the keenest flair for our epoch, writes on this 
point: ‘“‘ The good, the best for us was not yesterday, it will be tomorrow. 
But Europe still has a past ; she carries, or drags it along with her. Her futu- 
-rism is rather a wish to be futuristic. This duality, the need to remain connec- 
ted with yesterday and still be followed by the utopia of tomorrow, has made 
of Europe a revolutionary country without equal. Neither in Asia nor in 
America have there been revolutions in the real sense of the word. But the 
American is the European who in the midst of the new era and freed from 
the past, is being re-born ”’. 
4 We can speak of the youth of America, but the age of Europe is not to 
iN be found precisely. To be sure we have a great past behind us, but we do not 
know at which point of the curve of life we stand. The biological explora- 
tion of the cultural or ganisms has only begun. 
History, which we learned on our little plot of ground, is always the occu- 
rence of the unforeseeable, the thing that cannot be thought out ahead ; 
in this sense Europe has always been a country of the most unlimited im- 
- possibilities, which then proved possible and finally were affirmed and wor- 
_ shipped as necessities. Up to now we have quite naturally accepted the sense 
We gave to Europe as universally applicable and surely it was that. We de- 
termined the points of view from which we wanted to be seen. We were 
‘ sitting in the center of the world... Now we can see that America is consciou- 
‘sly beginning to place itself opposite Europe: itis beginning to feel itself as 
the center of the world, the way we have felt for the last two thousand years. 
The globe has stretched itself into an ellipse, with two focuses. 
Until recently Europe was for us the point of reference for all phenomena 
_ of the world we faced. America merely meant for us part of Europe on ano- ) 
ther continent. The history of the world was in the main a discussion bet- ; 
ween a few European big powers. All the perspectives met upon an optic 
P lane : the European one, or, better, the West European one. That will now 
. change. There is a basic European intellectual standpoint, judged from which 
nerica has not yet come into existence. But at last we come ar ound to the 
view that America can no longer be appraised exclusively according to 
} uropean methods. On the other hand, its own valuation can have no im- 
portance for us. We are on the threshold of an age where all events will be 
en a relation to the functional reference on the entire globe, not merely 
vontinent or even a single nation. The globe is being felt and conceived, 
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for the first time, as a historic unity. The problem of America and Europe 
be taken out of the universal contexts, but in doing so we 
f the multiplicity of the connections, in which it is invol- 


can, to be sure, | 
become conscious 0 


ved. 4 
There are people here who wail about the Americanization of Europe, — 


meaning by that the “ technization ”, industrialisation, the growth of the ~ 
big cities. Serious men complain also : “ Our good old Paris is finished ; itis 
becoming more and more americanized ’’. This viewpoint is rather naif. — 
Technical development is not American, without America it would be at — 
the same point. A machine is the concretization of a number of formulae, — 
which have as a premise the development of Occidental mathematics from _ 
Euclid to Gauss.Not the technical development, but rather its over-valuation — 
as a cultural expression, may be taken for really American, And the rationa- 
lizations in industry, in the methodical development of which we could — 
iearn a good deal on the other side, are only the results of a thought conse- | 
quentially carried through. The most utilitarian forms of production are. 
innate, as it were, with industry, just as in the first vision of the airplane ~ 
the most perfect form of today was ideologically contained, if only one conti- — 
nued patiently to explore it. If one could speak of Americanization in this , 
sense, Europe would have become Americanized from within, it would have— 
taken a road which it was unable to avoid, and the problem of Americaniza- — 
tion could be restricted to a terminological question. . 

The influences of America upon Europe ? The main one is that Europe 
is growing conscious of America in a new way, that it begins to count — 
with it. The other influences are probably overwhelmingly economic and— 
financial ones... they do not concern Europe in its substance. For the highest — 
reality of Europe is of a spiritual nature. Europe is a certain spiritual attitude — 
before the universe and man: Europe is a functional concept. Europe is 
the enthronement of the concept of the rational verity from which all of © 
our science developed, of the symbol upon which rests our metaphysics. — 
And in addition Europe is definable by the degree of elasticity of the will | 
to knowledge. Thales, Heraclitus, Parmenides, Plato are the great creators 
of an intellectual attitude towards the world which became obligatory. They — 
have helped to determine the forms of our thoughts, our intellectual ways — 
of reaction. Now, since Europe is an intellectual concept, only the intellec- — 
tual can claim to be related to Europe in the essential, and to represent | 
it. And since the mind chooses for its embodiment great individuals, the © 
most European Europe is to be sought for in its intellectual creators and — 
their worlds of thought. The man as mass is not European, or only in a _ 
restricted sense. 4 

Applied to this proportion ‘‘ Europe-America ”’ it means : while the essen- 
tially American appears in the general, the collective, the European ele- 
ment must be comprehended through its representative great spirits. Ame- 
rica must be explored in the sum of its individuals, Europe is only contained — 
in the potency of its characteristic individuals. While alone the intellectual 
European is ultimately a European, the intellectually highest individualised 
American can not be taken as the representative for the specifically Ameri- 
can element, he is this only if he is part of the American collective entity. 
But in his individualism he is... European ! 
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The multiplicity of American influences upon Europe may still increase, 
but they never concern a change in the substance of Europe. Europe will 

be Americanized, when it ceases to produce great intellectual individuals. 

‘But that would be the consequence of an internal process that has nothing 
to do with influences. 

But America will become Europeanized, when the tension between the 
great individual and the mass has become greater, and when it is no longer 
represented by the mass, the institutions, etc., but by the highest things 
created by eminent minds. But it will always be bound to the European forms 

of Christian spirituality ; it will always have to venerate Shakespeare as 
its greatest poet ; it will always have to use the formulae of Descartes, Pas- 
eal, Leibniz, Euler, Gauss, Einstein, as well as European philosophy and 
music... it has taken over our premises of a civilization, its creative achiev- 
ments will also help us. What a beautiful perspective for a noble com petition 
and rivalry in a stadium formed by two continents ! 


THEO VAN DG&SBURG : 


The defenders of America’s influence upon Europe assert that America 

is more progressive in every Way than this continent. But what we under- 
stand by progress is not merely the technical domination of the material 
world through the machine, but also the new evaluation of things according 
to their spiritual contents. An equilibrium between those two modern ten- 
dencies would make possible a new civilization. As regards the modern 
mechanics of life, America has not only influenced Europe, but given the 
direction to a new technique of life. Intellectually, however, America has 
up to now failed to transmit to us some overpowering values. The influence 
of pragmatism in Europe, to be sure, has led the artists into the maze of 
“ utility ’’ (Russia, Germany, Holland), and has in some respects called 
a attention to a thoroughly materialistic conception of life (money, auto, 
etc.) But I do not see any foundation for the fear of a complete mechanisa- 
c tion of the intellect. The human spirit will always revolt against every 
_ systematisation and mechanisation. 
As a result of the pragmatistic conception of life, America found an over- 
development of the technical-materialistic needs of life. The psychic and 
v esthetic values were reduced to dollar-values. In spite of this, America was 
~ nourished by European products. (From Duerer to Picasso, from Cervantes 
z to Rimbaud), and whatever America has achieved in the field of creative 
~ jnyention (in the film for instance, Chaplin, Harold Lloyd, Buster Keaton ; 
n architecture Wright ; in music Georges Antheil) was understood and 
estimated better in Europe than in America itself. Although the influence 
of America upon Europe is important, it only goes into breadth, not into 
_ depth (1). 7G 


% 


q 


(4) Do not let us forget in this connection that the entire ‘* Apache 
heatre ” and the eroticism paid with dollars of the so-called “* bouges ”’ 
Paris have been demanded by Americans. 
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The modern orientation in science, art and technical dey p 
above all else, geometric, and I dont believe that the currents of art tha 
developed, say since 1918 as a result of the so-called americanism (from 
dadaism to surrealisme) will in any way change that. The elementaristic, — 
geometric conception of the world is to be regarded as the result of a conse- — 
quential evolution of Western European civilization, and as the highest — 
form of Occidental sensibility. As in science and technical life, the new — 
conception of life will also take shape in art and architecture. It has found — 
its development, as a matter of fact, without the influence of America, — 
out of the premises of the West. 

I am convinced that a certain element of ‘* barbarism ” is needed to 
refresh a civilization (1). Even if you consider the influence of America 
on Europe in that light, reversely it must be the task of America to explore — 
the intellectual values of the West into its most subtle ramifications. 
America will learn that in the deeper dimensions of the spirit there are — 
values that can neither be mechanised nor reduced to values in dollars. — 

I am, therefore, not against the American influence on Europe, since — 
only in this way there can be a correspondance of those two mentalities, — 
which in their synthesis can make possible a new civilization, 


BERNARD FAY: 


You know, my dear friend, that I never respond to literary inquiries, — 
for they seem to me to be one of the vainest intellectual fads of modern ~ 
times and one of the most humiliating servitudes for writers; they ask — 
questions of writers which are not a part of the writer’s problem, and which 
therefore have no reality for the writer’s intelligence. They force writers © 
to adopt before probiems of which they know nothing a frisky and gallant — 
attitude which scarcely camouflages the worry of getting over as quickly — 
as possible an unpleasant duty. Or else these inquiries force writers faced 
with a problem they know too intimately, to take a superficial, puerile, 
and bourgeois attitude, which deforms and degrades their real perceptions. 
This sort of plebescite however is pleasing to a good number of people, — 
for it has a certain democratic aspect which is appealing to simple souls. 
But it remains deceptive for those who look for reasons instead of for opi- 
nions. & 
Therefore I never respond to literary inquiries but I always respond to. 
my friends. And as long as you want me to talk about the United States: 
I will do so without attempting to analyse the profound attachment which 
unites me to that country. Although I am not and never can be a part ¢ 
it, I have enjoyed it too much and suffered for it too much to ever be ab 
to speak of it as if I were a stranger. 

Now, I do not know what Europe thinks of the United States, or ev 
if Europe thinks anything of the United States, but I am sure that ) 


(4) We might mention here the influence of the negro dance and 
music etc. in Europe. : 


ie 
yntinent is haunted by a vision which it calls “ The United States 
— You will find in the most remote villages of Poland, for instance, immense 
_ placards of steamship companies announcing the departure of boats for 
the promised land. In all the big industrial cities the apprentices dream 
of getting away and fleeing to the United States, and in our universities 
our students desire it no less ardently. It would be childish to deny that this 
attraction exists, and that it is a large spot of which we study the varying 
shades. The rest is of little importance. But this attraction is the greatest 
mirage of modern times. It draws the passions of men more widely and more 
spontaneously than any other country, including even Russia. The Soviets 
fascinate certain of us by the terror which they inspire : their aura of blood, 
their mystic doctrine, but they do not arouse those innumerable individual 
hopes which America has created in millions of Europeans for the past 
three centuries. What the majority of Europeans mean by the United States 
is a sort of amorous and heavenly dream, mixed with hate, jealousy and 
suspicion, but nevertheless an uninterrupted dream. 

This goes on in the same way in the arts. Certainly the United States 
has brought us nothing that can be compared with the Greek, or the Roman, 
or even cathedrals or the picturesque bits of oriental art ; but America has 
brought us without talking about it an instinct, a desire, a vitality, of 
incomparable liveliness. Lindbergh is a good symbol of it, for he did not 

- know how to talk, but simply crossed the Atlantic in a straight line. 

What we call the United States on this side of the Atlantic is after all 
only the final dream of Europe, and as such it dominates us and excercises 
uponus a most profound influence. And as such it is exactly what we 
deserve, and it is as vain to praise it as to blame it. 

Assuredly on the other side of the water exists a United States that is 
real, or almost real; born more or less from Europe, but born of itself as 
well, and in consequence mysterious to us. And the symbols and illusions 
which we Europeans call the United States are vastly different from the 
reality. At times, of course, the symbol and the reality are identical, as 
in the case of Lindbergh. But more often they are distinctly opposed and 
separated by all the intelligence of the Atlantic. The real United States 

which exists on the other side of the water is still not definite or intellec- 
 tualized sufficiently to greatly influence this European and intellectual 
s illusion which we have chosen to call ‘‘ The United States. ” The Ameri- 
2 


%? 


cans themselves are very ignorant of their life which leads them, but which 
_ they do not Jead. It is they whom I prefer. I doubt if they would enter into 
Re the ficld of your inquiry. Let us wait, therefore, till your task is finished, 
and till we have more time to talk about those United States that you 


ae 


. and understand. 


LUC DURTAIN: 


Between Europe and the United States there is not a sentimental bond, 
~ not a bond of interest sufficiently deep to establish a real unity between 
those big countries. 
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The civilization of the United States is*neither a branch nor a prolo - 
gation of that of Europe. Bifurcation of the while race: that was the real 
event brought back by Christopher Columbus in his caravals, and unpacked ~ 
today before the eyes of the peoples. Ky 
It is in this problem that I am seeking to situate my new novel: Holly- ~ 
wood dépassé. I find it difficult to resume the ideas of a book in a few lines... 
What is at the bottom of Europe ? It is the root of the cape, it is Asia! © 
What is at the bottom of America ? A new civilization which it inaugu- — 
rates. 
It is within themselves, and not in the hands of the neighbors, that the | 
major consciences of each continent must look, if they really wish to bring 
a new and valuable result to humanity ! 


M. SEUPHOR : 


Interpenetration will be the solution, and time will take care of that. 
Just now the Americans are still too Europeanized. But the Europeans have 
nothing to lose in Americanizing themselves a bit, although remaining on 
good terms with the world, and sincere to themselves. 


PHILIPPE SOUPAULT : 


First of all, just what does the United States mean to Europe ? 
We on this side of the Atlantic are too much in the habit of regarding na- 
tions as peoples forming a whole, speaking the same language, respecting 
the same customs, having the same mental habits... This idea is false, when 
it concerns European nations, and probably still more false, when we talk 
about the United States. 
Most of our errors in speaking of North America come from the fact that 
we imagine that the inhabitants of New Orleans resemble feature by feature, — 
habit by habit, those of New York or San Francisco. On the other hand, 
when we compare those we call Americans, with the English, for example, 
we generally forget that a large portion of them were, fifty, or even twenty- q 
five years ago, Swedes, Italians, Galicians, Czechs, etc. a 
So we will have to start by understanding each other. In spite of these — 
preliminary misunderstandings, it is none the less true that for Europedm 
there exists an American spirit the most evident manifestation of which — 
is that it exerts certain influences upon Europe. y 
Just what is that American spirit as Europe sees it ? First of all, it is © 
absolutely different from the one which the thinkers and moralistes of the — 
United States wished to define. If we tried to summarize it, it is likely thaed 
it would very much astonish the Americans themselves who would refuse, 4 
not without reason, to accept that picture as exact. For the large majority” q 
of Europeans an American i is aman who has chosen as his rule for life the - 
famous idea of making money. Everything else, according to the European, 
is for the American only literature or more precisely a jee + pe 
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: Crude and inexact though this concept may be, it is nevertheless most 
- generally accepted. 

It is useless to say it is false, for no one would probably believe such a 
dissident view. And that complicates the entire question. We neglect the 
entire thought, the entire poetry, the entire human conception of the United 

States for this relatively absurd opinion, 

The result is that, save in the industrial domain, the influence of the 
United States upon Europe is not consciously admitted by the latter. Should 
one infer from this that these influences are non-existent ? Evidently not. 
For the influences of the United States upon Europe are important and varie- 
gated. The moment has not yet come to judge them, we can only try to 
define them. 

The first influence we could denounce is a purely economic one. This one 
is obvious. In France, for example, the expression has passed into our lan- 
guage: to do business ‘ & l’américaine ”’ is both laudatory and critical. It 
seems to me useless to insist on the economic law which urges industrialists 
and financiers to imitate a powerful and dangerous competitor.The business- 
men who are eager for modernism are adopting more or less happily, more 
or less intelligently, the methods of work, the organizations, the rhythms, 
advertising, the systems of purchase and sale, the scale of salaries that 
have been indicated for the first time by the North-Americans. 

The second influence is the one that tends to modify the manner of liv- 
ing. In this.domain the Americans have brought to Europe novelties, 
which are sensational, but difficult to enumerate, for the ancient strata, 
traditions and customs are in league to resist that influence. This influence 
is sporadic. Still one can say that the Americans have taught the Europeans 
to spend their money, they have taught them that distraction and diver- 
sions are indispensable, that laziness is only a vice, if one has not the 
wherewithal, that poverty is not a shameful malady, that life demands 
hygiene, that comfort may be as useful as bread, that luxury does not 
mean the superfluous, etc... The influence of the cinema “ made in the 
U.S. A.” and everything this connotes could be added to this enumeration. 

There is also another influence which is more debatable and doubtless 
more debated. I mean the one we might call the influence of liberty. It 
would be more just to write that the Americans have taught Europe that 
one should pay attention as little as possible to tradition and traditions. 

It is not only England, not only France, it is the whole of Europe which 
is involved and enchained by its traditions. Tradition is, after all, merely 
one aspect of the force of inertia. The United States, which has the luck 
of representing a relatively new people, has not the respect for it which all 
the peoples of Europe have instinctively and by education. (It is true that 
certain Americans have snobbishness in its stead). The inhabitants of New 
York, Chicago or Philadelphia have prejudices, ready-made ideas, but they 
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stronger since it goes in the same direction as the current, the one that for a 
century back has seen the unification of the principal European agglome- 
rations. B 

Such are the recognized and sensitive influences. Others appear, but are 
too dispersed, too individual for us to define them accurately. One can only — 
summarize them by critizising them. ‘ 

The United States, or rather the example of the United States, is respon- _ 
sible for phenomena which develop not only in Europe, but also in the entire — 
world. 

What the United States brings us unconsciously, and which can perhaps — 
be regarded as favorable is what I am glad to call the sense of life. Sherwood — 
Anderson, the writer, seems to me one of the representatives of that tendency. — 
The Americans who love and understand the power of life, who look it in — 
the face, who desire and provoke the explosion, bring to Europe an inest- 
imable gift, for in that quest they create disquietude and intensity. 

There is also the reverse of the medal. 

One cannot sum up the despicable state of mind that contains puritanism, — 
nationalism, estheticism, clap-trap science, pedantry, unless by that popular — 
expression, growing pains. It is incontestable that the United States gives — 
us a saddening spectacle and brings us an unhealthy germ by recalling to — 
us those prejudices to which they seem to cling. 

To take only one example in a very special domain, one could write down ; 
the names of two * critics ”’, H. L. Mencken and Ernest Boyd (that trans- | 
planted Irishman who published a volume on modern Irish literature 
and accidentally forgot to mention James Joyce) who represent rather 1 
well the most evident evil from which the United States is suffering. 


Men of that type who unfortunately seem to wield an influence force 
us to denounce the American spirit. an 
We will have to see if persons like those I just mentioned will ultimately — 
win. L 
In that case, for us Europeans who have been fighting longer than the 4 
Americans, against minds of that calibre, the profound influence of the 
United States seems to me nefarious and we shall combat it with all our force. 
But I hope that the poets will yet shake off that yoke, will destroy ped- 
antry and undermine all prejudices. ; 


RENE LALOU ; 


Greorce MEREDITH. 


1 — Your questionnaire underlines exactly the thing which strikes us — 
when we consider the United States of today: the “ accelerated rhythm — 
of pragmatic manifestations ”’. But when you ask us to seein this pheno- 
menon ‘‘ an impulse towards a new culture and a new morale ’’, itis impo 
sible not to notice that this impulse seems already crystalized in an extr. 
ordinary mixture of childishness and hypocrisy. The cordial welcome that 
the French receive in cultured circles on the other side of the Atlantic comes 
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precisely from the fact that we bring a little fresh air to those friends whom 
_ conformity stifles. To return to France after a trip to the United States 
_ is to certify that, if their example stimulates us in the domain of material 
_ progress, their spiritual influence is absolutely nothing here: what does the 
official American ideal propose to us infact unless it be false individualism, 
proud mediocrity, childish glorification of its limits erected in dogmas ? 
Let us sum up the latest intellectual exploits of the United States: On 
drunkenness they have put the label “‘ prohibition ”’ and on imperialism 
the label ‘‘ righteousness ’’; they have enveloped Charles Darwin and 
Charlie Chaplin in the same virtous reprobation. The “ gentleman ”’ and 
the “* honest man ”’ are too superior to declare this collective pharisaical 
‘thing odious ; but, if I judge by their smiles, the Americanization of Europe 
has not gone further than the Pullman cars, bath rooms and the electric 
signs ; the American musicians have been able to conquer our dance-halls 
only by putting the negroes before themselves. 

2 — A few years ago this question: ‘* are youfor or against the devel- 
opment of American influence in Europe ? ”? would have meant: which 
do you want Europe to admire more, Emerson, Poe, Thoreau, Whitman 
or Henry James ? I hope that today it means: do you want Europe 
to understand better that a valiant minority of writers and magazines 
are struggling desperately over there to keep the United States from be- 
coming an immense Main Street devoted to self-adoration in the cult 
of the God-Dollar and good prey for the charlatans ? Then, yes, without 
hesitation, yes: I am for all American influences — from Mencken to Sin- 
clair Lewis and Waldo Frank, from The Nation to The New Republic — 
who will aid us to reconstruct the world,if they have first, in this test, 
saved America from herself. 


GEORGES HUGNET : 


There is no doubt that the United States has had a great deal of influence 
on most of the countries of Europe, but rather than talk badly through 
ignorance of this influence I prefer not to speak of it at all. I am French, 
and I know only France. There is no chauvinism in this statement. 

The American influences on’France : the spirit of the films, jazz, adverti- 
sing, the commercial attitude... etc., and also a certain vulgarity which is 
the French translation of the rudeness of the American soldiers during the 
war. But these are only absolutely exterior influences. The vertical life of 
New York does not take in Paris which is a horizontal city : New York 
is a big city, while Paris is only the biggest provincial town. The celebrated 
American speed cannot adjust itself to Paris. There are Americans who have 
said to me: “‘ We go faster than you can go, but your heads go faster than 
ours. ” French cars always resemble those of the preceding century and 
develop accordingly. The trains resemble nothing so much as diligences. 

For the revolutionary spirit see M. Bernard Fay’s book. 

Literary influences are even more superficial. I am not speaking of the 
influence of Edgar Allen Poe and of Walt Whitman (influences profound 
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enough but really occult, for Walt Whitman is still practically owh 
in France) which are wedded to the influences of Baudelaire, of Lautréamont — 
and of Rimbaud. About 1910 New York was very much a la mode in poetry. — 
But so few poets had seen New York that the Eiffel Tower had to serve 
as a model. This was no more than a flair for the exotic such as Chateau- 
briand experienced at the beginning of the nineteenth century. In spite of 
all this the poetry of 1910 is essentially French, in the same way that the 
pre-war films are, and the muttonleg sleeves. 

In 1928 I think there is no influence whatsoever. American literature has 
so little influence on the French that it seems to me to be, in general, even 
influenced by the French. Moreover no Frenchman knows English, reads 
only translations, and those who have a knowledge of English, aside from 
certain exceptions, play only a very restricted role. It is quite regrettable 
that a state of mind and an achievement such as Gertrude Stein’s 
should not be more known in France. 

Finally, it seems to me that we are a little too near all this to be able to 
judge it properly. And if I must say the whole truth, I admit that I have 
many American friends, that there are some whom I admire and that for 
the most part I am greatly taken by the freshness of their minds. 

As for the second question I think that all influences are good and that 
they are also bad. It all depends on what one does with them. I am not 
really a partisan of influences. 


JOSEPH DELTEIL : 


Every man should one day discover America, under penalty of death. 
To discover America is to open your eyes, to become yourself, it is being. 

What is America if not one of the two poles of the world, one of the two 
poles of man ? We know the word of Napoleon: ‘* In a hundred years Eu- 
rope will be American or Cossack. ”? And Hamlet today: “* To be Ameri- 
can or Chinese 2?” ~~ 

The American is a great jolly lad, well built, skin supple, mind fit. He 
eats conscientiously, wears clean linen, has a bathroom and an auto, goes 
to the movies. He is, in the absolute sense of the word, terrestrial. The Asia- 
lic lives on a pile of smoke, fingernails black and eyes on his navel ; exs- 
franger out of earth. 

Tam American. I have always written : THE PHYSICAL FIRST ! Which 
does not mean that the substance is all (stupid materialism), but that it — 
is the principle and the base of everything. The soul is born either after 
the body or at least at the same time. No body, no soul. I am American. | 
I like my flesh, my bones and my skin, and Lmake my temple of them. ~ 
i am American, I appropriate for myself Emerson’s formula: “ Man is in — 
the saddle and rides the things. ” ae 
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JEAN-GEORGE AURIOL : 


I do not believe that in our days North America imposes upon us a new 
occidental culture or morale. These exist outside of us and will continue 
to exist until tottering Europe is definitely absorbed and assimilated by 
the east, the south, or the west. 

The influence of the United States is absolutely a material one. It is an 
influence easily enough perceived in big industry; the adaption more or 
less rational or baroque of the methods of Taylor and Ford, superproduc- 
tion, machinism, etc. 

It manifests itself on the other hand on the great masses of people by 
two means of propaganda, both of the first order: 

a) manufactured objects : automobiles, cigarette-lighters, shoes, articles 
of comfort, dollars, wood, cloths, gramaphone records, dancers and musi- 
cians, tobaccos whose beauty, perfection and finish excite our admiration 
to the point of exasperation. 

b) the cinema, — which exalts the beauty, the charm, the health and 
the comfort of those amazing American male and females. 

This propaganda has an excellent effect upon the cut of men’s clothing, 
upon the exigencies which both sexes impose upon each other, on the need, 
sincere or otherwise, of a perfected comfort, and on the culture of the body. 

But this material influence encourages in us — and why not ? — the 
general abandon of all culture, and precipitates us into the standardiza- 
tion of all things. And it is this which profoundly disgusts and saddens me. 

I believe in and I uphold an aristocracy of intelligence composed of people 
of innumerable races. If I despise the spirit of latin civilization, (of which 
I am not, in reality, a product) I profit none the less from all which it per- 
mits. 

Americans whom I have met at home or abroad, I find infinitely sym- 
pathetic. They are generally handsome, substantial, and they get on well 

without striving to make use of a vitality whose strength confuses us. 

I have been and I am in love with several young American girls. The 

fresh and appealing qualities of the American soul, which is fundament- 

ally simple and childlike, are continually affecting me. It is when this 
soul attempts to adapt itself to the European spirit, and deny its own 
blood that it ceases to interest me. 

So it is that Paris, France, Europe, americanizing themselves more and 
more, interest me less and less. 

| The European, however, and particularly the old, worn, effete Latin, 
~ should take a bath of youth, of health and animal joy by flinging himself 
into the superficial and deceptive activity of the United States. 

T have already in this magazine (lransilion No. 2) taken a very favo- 
rable position towards a sovereign and salutary American romanticism. 
_ The existence of this romanticism is undeniable, but the enthusiasm 
_ which presides at its birth soon gives way in him who has been seized by 
‘it to a troubled complacency. 

If a year ago I praised this American romanticism to its very depths, 
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one sprig of it, but I had refused to place myself in the American paradise. 

The romanticism of which I have been made the champion is, let it be — 
understood, absolutely a romantic and poetic one. It is not to be confused — 
with the mechanical romanticism which is a fire already choked with ashes, — 
and which demands a blind conscience when the light of it really illuminates — 
America. It is a perversion of the anti-latin spirit, a taste certain young 
western-europeans have acquired for a balanced perfection, and for an — 
illusive and futile hope of fruitful action. iq 

There remains to be said a word about American literature and its pos- | 
sible influences. It has an influence, however small and localized this influ- 
ence may be. The young poetry and the true literature of the United States 
is just beginning to penetrate into Europe. It is revolting but none theless 
true that only the slightest attention is given it. 


HENRY POULAILLE : 


I think we have so far felt the influence of America only in a superficial — 
way-at least in the intellectual domain, including the cinema. Up to now, 
the face of the United States has appeared to us under the commercial 
mask, 

[ must say I do not believe in the danger of an intellectual mechanisa- 
tion which a spiritual penetration by the American spirit would bring. 
But I understand by American spirit the vigorous breath animating the — 
best of its representatives, Upton Sinclair, Sherwood Anderson, etc., and — 
not the writers who bow to the exigences of the big American public. 

Europe can only gain by undergoing this influence, (which, I repeat, — 
does not exist as yet) and France more than the rest of Europe— for, being a 
too proud of its rich past, our country is dying beneath its mass of laurels. — 
{ call with all my heart for the arrival of your writers and your artists, 
as I call with all my soul for the new artists and writers of the U. R. S. S. _ 

Europe is an old world, between two young worlds, New Russia and the — 
United States. It is up to you to help the United States bring out the es- — 
sential qualities of her civilization. A review like your own, but publishing 
only Americans, would do excellent work, and would teach us many things. a 
Our civilization needs airing, it needs more contact with life. Your lite- 
rature is extraordinary and rich with life. Make it better known to us. There — 
probably will be pouting at first. You will be called barbarians, but little — 
by little they will get to see what an enrichment this profounder knowledge — 
of the American soul will give us. a 

However, I believe more in the Russian inflaience. It is already deeply — 
penetrating, and we can divine it. If a new morale is born, it will be due — 
to the conjunction of the Russian and the American influences. In t 
or twenty years we will doubtless be able to judge this better. 
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Those poor writers — many a silly thing you will make them say! Their 
business is not precisely to meditate upon the influence of a country they 
do not know. The thing that can react on Europe is not America, it is the 
idea we make ourselves of America, that is, something we find in ourselves, 
and that we attribute, as though excusing ourselves to a foreign influence. 
For example: The taste for the grandiose (but it exists in Germany) ; 
the taste for organization (but it exists in France): the taste for simpli- 
fication (but I have been told that red tape in America is more horrible 
than our own). To sum up: it is often the fathers who have aninfluence 
upon their sons, rather than the sons upon their fathers. 


REGIS MICHAUD : 


First of all, I see a general influence, at present the key to all the others, 
the domination of the dollar, a fact too well known since the war. The Uni- 
ted States is sovereign, Europe her vassal. 

The United States gives her charity to the entire world and makes it 
pay most dearly. They ask us for our debts and then repair our national 
palaces, our museums, our laboratories, our libraries. This influence is 
demoralizing as well as paradoxical. 

There was once among us an American legend : American idealism, Ame- 
rican energy, the fountain of youth.. It was dissipated by the Americans 
themselves. The Old World no longer believes in it. 

I also see a general contagion in Europe, which is that of American rhy- 
thm, the race for money and facile pleasures, the madness of speed, the in- 
vasion of noise, the auto, the jazz, the loud-speaker, the introduction of 
mechanical machines for the suppression of time and distance. 

There is the contagion through the cinema, which is really immense. 

_ Just think of it, people in our most remote villages rush to the American 
_ cinema. They know nothing about America and it is America that fashions 
_ and deforms their imagination. 

5 Beauty contests, dancings, excentricities of all kinds, invasion of noisy 
_ and sensational advertising.. Has not jazz replaced even in our provinces 
: the pretty music of former times ? America kills our folklore, our customs, 
— our traditions. 

Add to that the circus, the violent sport, the vaudeville. America is 
conquering us with No, No, Nanette and Rose-Marie. Good-bye Les Cloches 
de Corneville! For the pretty romance it has substituted the sentimental 
: _ swaying, for the national dances the hipswinging and the mincing step. 
_ Did she not impose on us her negro dancers and minstrels, a true return 
_ to savagery. (I beg your pardon, Josephine Baker, black idol, charming 
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ricans have denied) Add to that the eccentric imagism and the parodies © 
of humor that we have learned too well with Mark Twain and O. Henry. 

Those contagions have been reinforced by the American prohibitions — 
that have thrown into Europe all the opponents of the “ blue laws ”. 4 
(Only the Statue of Liberty is still in New York). American alcohol has — 
come to reinforce that of Europe (in decadence). 

In this swallowing-up of all values, America also played its role 
with the agnosticism of Emerson, of the pragmatists and the theosophists. 

What else ? She has on the whole substituted for thought noise and 
bluff, for reasoned action she has substituted frenetic agitation, for the 
consciousness of true values, gratuitous affirmation, silly optimism or 
the refuge into the clouds. 

What do I think about those influences ? Did I not judge them in enu- 
merating them ? I think they are nefarious, but probably fatal. It is the 
American rhythm that carries the planet today. It is irresistible, whether 
you regret it or not. ; 

At a time, when the American elite is standing in judgment over its 
civilization, (Mencken, Dreiser, Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, the manifesto “4 
of the Thirty etc.) and when it emigrates, Europeans may well be permit- — 
ted to do the same. They are in good company (Henry James, Henry Adams, 
Santayana, etc., etc.) The United States from the intellectual and moral 
viewpoint has always been the country of famous evasions (and there were 
also some within, too, Melville, Emerson, Hawthorne, Poe, Whitman.) 

Why, instead of all that spurious merchandise, should not America export 
her real goods which Europe needs, her smiling altruism, her physical — 
vim, her social aid, hygiene, the comfort of the masses, the taste for sharp j 
practical and rapid solutions, her beautiful hospitality, the beau geste, 
her simple spontaneity, 4 la Lindbergh.. 2? Expert American committees 
would solve in a few weeks most of the economic, financial, even the social — 
and political difficulties of Europe, but we would pay for it with our li- 
berty, and Europe is still proud, alas! and why ? 
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I greatly regret to announce that owing fo the pressure of other 
work, my friend and collaborator Elliot Paul has found it necessary 
to withdraw from the position of active co-editor of transition, 
and assumes, with this number, that of contributing editor. 


* 
* OK 


Concerning the group manifestation, NEW-YORK : 1928, Mat- 
thew Josephson, who organized it, writes us that it was executed 
against great odds. To mention only a few : the fact that * although 
America suggests masslife primarily, individuals scem to be exa- 
sperated to greater egoism, and, unlike our Parisian friends, work 
with difficulty in acommon cause ; that all of the men contributing 
had taken a day off from their jobs ; that some wanted to drink and 
make merry in hedonistic style rather than write; that some wouldn’t 
come at all; that one man kept telephoning all day etc. A great 
many meisterstuecke were ferociously torn up after a day of in- 
tense excitement’’. Although “ the time was extremely inoppor- 
tune for such an effort, and the members of the group felt espe- 
cially that they really did not feel the same grievances that they 
expressed in their AESTHETES: 1925 ”, their manifestation 
developed into a satiric reflection of contemporary phenomena 
seen from the view-point of the American poet who has chosen 
to.remain in his country. They hired several hotel-rooms for a 
day and worked out, more or less collectively, their critical cate- 
_ gories which, we are sure, will be accepted as an important docu- 
- ment for the understanding of the new American spirit, although one 
_ may disagree with them. 
a ; : 
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A few words about the contributors to ae e Enquel 


Jean-George Auriol is a young Paris writer, who “founded 
it now defunet review, JABIRU, and who has translated a num! he 
‘2 of modern American writers. s 


Léon Bazalgette is the translator of Walt Whitman and the 
editor of EUROPE. 


Gottfried Benn is a German expressionist ‘poet va has fret 
quently appeared in transition. 


Marcel Brion is a critic of international tendancies hots work 4 
appears in CAHIERS DU SUD, NOUVELLES LITTERAIRES, — 
CHRONIQUES ete. 


Joseph Delteil is a French novelist whose new book LAFAYETTE | 
has just appeared. 


Luc Durtain is a medical man living in Paris. He has travelled — 
a great deal in America whence he brought, two books : QUARAN- — 
TIEME ETAGE and HOLLYWOOD DEPASSE. He recently — 
received the Renaissance Prize. es 


Bernard Fay is the author of Panorama of French Literature — 
which is today widely read in America. He is alse the author of — 
FAITES VOS JEUX, a book of American short stories, and an d 
educator who has lived a great deal in America. 


André Gaillard is the author of a book of poems : LE FOND DU 4 
CdzUR, and one the of editors of LES CAHIERS DU SUD. 


Ivan Goll is a Franco-German poet who has taken part in the — 
‘expressionist movement. He is also a novelist and playwright. 


Georges Hugnet is a young French poet whose work has appea- _ 
red in CHRONIQUES, LA REVUE EUROPEENNE and othena 
fs reviews. sg 


René Lalou is a critic. He is the author of HISTOIRE de la a 
LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CONTEMPORAINE, and ou a 
books. 

yi Pierre MacOrlan is a poet and novelist. He is the author of 
- A BORD DE L’ETOILE MATUTINE, LA CAVALIERE ELSA , 
a LA VENUS INTERNATIONALE, etc. Bats 
Wieland Mayr is a professor of philosphy and editor of LE ) 
FEUILLES LIBRES. ee 
Régis Michaud is the author of a number of books on n Amer 


literature. His PANORAMA DE LA Le 
CAINE is about to be published by Kra. _ Bioaoe sa i 
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1 eae Rae, 22 me 
amin Pe et is a Surreal ist poet whose last book, LE GRAND fa 
JEU, is just off the press (N. R. F.) | ber 

Henry Poulaille is a novelist. He is the author of AMES NEUVES, ae 
L’ENFANTEMENT DE LA PAIX and CHARLES CHAPLIN. Be: 


_ Georges Ribemont-Dessaignes is a poet and novelist who has 
often appeared in transition. His latest book is a play entitled: 
LE BOURREAU DU PEROU. 

_ Jules Romains is the founder of the unanimiste school of poetry. 
He has written many books of poems plays and novels. His new 
book, LE DIEU DES CORPS, has just been issued by the N. R.F. 
_ Max Rychner is an essayist, and the editor of LA NOUVELLE 
REVUE SUISSE. 

_M. Seuphor is the co-editor of L’ESPRIT NOUVEAU. 

_ Philippe Soupault is a poet and novelist whose last book, LES 
DERNIERES NUITS DE PARIS, was recently published. His 
novel LE NEGRE will soon appear in New-York, in an English 
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translation. 

_ Tristan Tzara is the founder and prophet of Dada, He has just . 

published a new volume of poems INDICATEUR DU CHEMIN cos 

DE CUR. ee 

_ Theo Van Doesburg is a Dutch architect and editor of DE STIJL. wi 
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TRANSATLANTIC LETTER 


My Dear Friend, 


I thank you very much for sending me “* America Arraigned ”. 
Because you have fought and suffered as a result of your revolutio- 
nary convictions in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, because you have 
shown an unshakeable loyalty and a direct line‘in your life of a pure: 
rebel, I cannot help expressing my profound sympathy for your 
attitude. I have read this anthology of American poets, who at-- 
tempt to voice their horror at a judicial crime committed against. 
the workers, with great interest. Unfortunately I find the book 
utterly unimportant. d 

Ordinarily your book would not move me to any expression of 
opposition, if it were not for the fact that your publication seems 
to erystalize a problem that has been occupying me for some time. 
You and a great many of your friends seem to feel that the quintes- 
sence of the poet's task is to use whatever force there is in him for 
the dissemination of subversive ideas. You demand that the Ame i- 

can artist I take this word in its most comprehensive sense) remain 
in America, participate actively in the fight for the overthrow of 
the capitalistic system, and regard his art primarily as a pragmatic 
weapon for the destruction of the plutocratic oligarchy. a 

Now, my aim is also the undermining of the present social struc- 
ture. But I disagree with you in the means for the attainment of 
that goal. I want revolt in its most terrifying and most uncompro: 
mising aspect, but I want the dominating impulse to be my indiy i- 
dual vision which may be expr essed through the word. In the de 
iopment of your premises, you have the aid and encouragement ol 
the NEW MASSES, and, in a less direct way, of a brilliant group 0 
poets who, like yourself, have a mystic faith ina sort of evangeli al 
ideology of America, her futurist efficacy, her world-engird 
power. My attitude in the matter, notwithstanding the facile 
that might be applied to it, is hardly an esthetic one. ined 

I see no virtue whatever in your residence in the United St 
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e nor in‘my desire to’stay on this side of the ocean. There are, to be 
sure, a few compensations to be had for those desirous of the little 
bit of liberty still left in a world of imbecile trans-atlantic flights, 
international material progress, dull, mechanistic enslavement of 

the spirit, if they choose France as their home, since century-old 
traditions here make it possible that a certain quietism is not exclu- 
ded from life. As for staying in America, you know that I have lived 
there for a long time, little interested in literary politics, but 
engaged in living and in finding myself. For the moment I would 
consider living on the North-American continent as a kind of 
masochism for which Lhave no taste, I should like to emphasize 
here that I do not share the view of the men who categorically 
negate America. I am not anti-American in the sense usually con- 
nected with that word, but I feel that America is intellectually 
in a deplorable state, that her civilization is a potentiality that 
for the moment is even doubtful, that she lives, not in the spi- 
rit, but in a false superficiality that abhors the deeper forces of 
life. 

You demand of me that I vow myself to activism, that I oppose 
the life of contemplation with an ideational dynamism, that I 
plunge headlong into the struggle for the amelioration of humanity. 
I have no faith whatever in the political solutions of life. Although 
I, too, demand the overthrow of the system into which a sinister 
fate has made me be born, I regard it as a waste of time for the poet 
to let himself be deviated from his most important business — that 
of creating. The only action that for the moment I believe in is one 
that leads me to eternity. One Victor Hugo living the secluded life 
of the poet is worth more tome than a whole century of demogogic 

 blatherskites who shout their futilities from the rostra. Politics, 

— even that of the extreme groups, produces sterility and hypocrisy. 

_ Sherwood Anderson once said to me: ‘“ If Thad the power to break 

~ down all existing governments, social schemes, by a turn of my 

hand, no power on earth would make me turn the hand ”. I, in a 

similar case, might help destroy, but the moment the job was ac- 

= complished, I would flee from it like the pest. 

Let us not be afraid to talk about art. The action which I dream 

_ of is the very essence of art, for it is the revolt of the spirit, the ac- 

_ complished destruction, the demolition of the forces you and I 

‘abhor. I shall oppose mass-action, mass-feeling, mass-ideas with 

all my power, as long as there is a breath in me, The real mystic 
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only wants to redeem himself, not the universe ; for by doi 
he may help the process of disintegration. . ie 
Although we live in the epoch of the verb, the question of style is — 
A” 


no longer a primary one. Too much has been experimented by — 


an 


our predecessors. The forms are no longer lacking. The transmuta-_ 
tion from the unformed into the formed — that is real artistic — 
action, action in its purest state. Why continue to write down your oy 
feeling of revolt against the capitalistic system with the same old 
banal impressions, with the same epidemic of verbal photography, 
with the same eternal evocation of proletarian misery. Only by — 
letting your syntax smash against the chaos, can you achieve the 
end you desire. 

Lyric poetry must be a primitive explosion of the enchained im- 
pulses of man. It must be against nature, and in itself a force of sub- Z 
version. I will even go so far as to say that, in order to create the — 
true state of the subconscious, from which all possibility of destruc- 
tion really comes, a poem might, under certain conditions, become 
merely an a-logical complexity of sounds, if the inspiration be really 
a sincere one. I am for the metaphysical basis of the new poetry. 
We have enough of the surrogates imposed by avaricious publishers 
whose sense of artistic values is that of the soap and brush manufac- 
turer. 

Away with estheticism ! I believe that only an apocalyptic con- 
ception of life can lead the artist today. Therefore I demand a re- = 
valuation of the art of the word. Few of our predeceasors in the — 
English language of the last centuries have been aware of this. — 
They have utterly disregarded the ecstasy of the word, and if it — 
were not for such revolutionaries as James Joyce and Gertrude Stein, — 
who, although at opposite poles, are hammering out before our very — 
eyes a new mythology, we would still face the sterility of the banal _ 
word. When the 1912 movement got under way in American poe- — 
try, there was a revolt against the “ artistic ’’ vocabulary. The 4 
poets of that epoch, however, stopped short with the “ democratic ” — 
word, which arbitrary, artifical conception I oppose with all my 
force. . - 

It is the future poet’s task to present to us the dual reality of — 
life. The word also has two meanings: the literary or traditional — 
one and the transmuted one. If words are given new and violent 
associations, we arrive at a lyrical vibration that does away with 
the purely descriptive, and that increases our joy in hearing and 
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- reading. We must seek words that gradually metamorphose the 
world of experience, and proceed thus into the timeless and space- 

less. The American newspaper, when it is undefiled by a false intel- 

lectualism, gives the poet many opportunities for expression un- 

known before. Here he may find the marriage of objects and ideas 

that creates magic. Kurt Schwitters, in his Revolution in Revon 

(published in transition 8) gives us amazing combinations of per- 

sonalities and scenes that the pedantic logician necessarily would 

regard as absurd. But are we not fundamentally against the further 
hegemony of reason which is the bleak heritage of a period, when 
natural science dominated the world ? 

In the new literature we want the immediate experience of life, 
without the old appendages of psychology. For is it not about time 
to realize that beside the physical world there are other things we 
cannot satisfactorily explain ? There are still miracles, mysteries, 
if only in our minds. For the expression of this we need new laws, or 
perhaps no laws at all. The art of the naturalistic milieu which many 
writers in America still accept as the ultimate one must be ruthlessly 
tracked. We are through with analysis. The wedding of reality with 
the automatic expressions of the subconscious, the intuitive, the 
somnambulist, the dream. will lead us to a revolutionary mythos. 

We must let the work of art create itself without any intermecic- 
ries. I find that the old form of the novel has about fulfilled its mis- 
sion. We are trying to encourage the form of the scenario, because 
it seems a most elastic combination of all the various forms. Thus 

the poet who instinctively abhors daily life, may eventually like- 
rate himself from the necessity of using moulds already prepared for 
him. If he develops rhythm as the very basis for his expressions, he 
will have no difficulty in voicing his vision. 

Only by remaining a poet, can he go on throwing disorder and 
terror into the ranks of his complacent contemporaries, live bru- 
tally against the moral feeling of his age, and destroy with lyric 
_ blasts the structure of his society. He must never waver in rejecting 
the order into which he was born, in opposing the horizontal trusts, 
- the machine-mind, the laws imposed by cretins and psychopaths. 
He must call for the barbaric catastrophe of the spirit and for an : 
eternal anarchy. Se 
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Will come as a distinct shock and a challenge to those who, in’ 
the soft cultured voices of the literary circles of five hemispheres, 7 
cant daily funeral services over the pale frail corpse of poetry. The — 
first volume of LIVING POETRY will appear in September 1928 
under the editorhip of Archibald Craig and Kay Boyle, who deny 
that romance went out to the slow music of sewing-machines and 
motor-cycles. And who affirm that poetry is going on with a hot foot 
in a true stride. 

The Yearbook will focus attention upon those living poems which 
are being written, but which are scattered through endless American 
and English publications, or which appear in book-form, or which 
remain in manuscript. The editors believe that it is not only the — 
perfect poem which deserves to be reprinted, but even more the | ‘ 
personal adventure, the contemporary escapade, And these come 
into the poet’s life and out of the poet’s heart with the same intensi- 
ty that ever they did in more gallant ages. 

The Yearbook will reprint living poems, and will list as a recog- 
nition those poets whose work demonstrates an evolving spirit 
and mind. It will publish articles on and reviews of poems, poetry, — 
and personalities. This Yearbook will be not only the best anthology ~ j 
of poetry ever published, but the most-read, sought-after, and re- 
nowned. 
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